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Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 





Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO. 
Open to Eng ents for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 
_ Address a7 avst Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


#7 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


ee? of N.Y. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. ™. only.) 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Bast —- Street, New York. 


M¢ se gre *> HENRI FALCKE, 





Srvpios: 








Virtuoso. 
pein Race ee Peaks La 
ir e 
. German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
ugo, 





Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near o1si Street, New York. 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 
Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
number of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 


Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


imental Teacher of Voice, Fine ant 
Hours at residence (so West ssth Street) 1 
dio: 49 Wea T street, (Church es the Holy 
Communion), New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, | 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurRe. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A,, 


Compuctor anp Soro Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
14 West s8th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Goopeicn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,” “ a s ae Harmony” (from the 
* Music as a Language,” &c. 
LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO, 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwanwxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Author of “ Truths of ingergnse w Vocalists, 
Voice Training Voice from a 


Ex 
Practica! Standpeiat, " “ Vocal lites &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Studio, 6 Rast asd Street, New York. 




















CHARLES: PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia oe © Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred H 
Address 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
ro W 106th St., New York. 








WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Residence, yok East 69th Street. 
i Avenue, New Yor 


Studios: be Fulton Street, cae Hall, Brooklyn. 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
Prima 


( Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Iwsrrrurs, 
With branches ion Piano and Harmony. 
ane vocal instruction and pt ay 
of Piece rom the beginning to an artistic 
Répertoire and choral branches. . Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral societ 


323 East rath Street. New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Bast a6th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West yoth Street, New York. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist 
Resumed Teaching g October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ae 


ioloncello V. 
Author of the “Violoncello “School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss AMY F AY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, III. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor ae at om] Avenue at BE, Church. 


“Srudic. Mosic Hall, s7th St. and ‘7h Ave , Now York. 
Me. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 1% Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!1. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Particular at sates ro language in song. 
ee EE ee new tae 
FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal I 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street 
mh Ai oses New York City. 





























EMILIO BELARI, 
mene Sinaitgs Went sath Street, 4, 
Mr. “ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. pws Sedie, of Paris. 
of Si _—_ Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
ol “Pupie and Deve! 
and Singers S prepares for Concert, Oratorio 


Studio: 333) West agth st street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 


Mrs. 


will Concert ements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 


120 East 26th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano AND CompPosirTION, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, | New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, “i 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York. 














GUSTAV HINRICHS, | 


VocaL Srtrupio; 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


| 
124 East 23d St., New York City. | 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 








FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK, 


At Ohichkering 


Etall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 TO & P.M. 








Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 

OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mut. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 


Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. Apply for 
Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


Address from December 15 care of Tue Musicat 
Courter, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East aed Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 




















FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
ae ee 15 East 16th Street, New York, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conmnevenntve of Paris, Pattie, 
Composer and Teacher, 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &, 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, N. W., London, 
England. 











WILLIAM C, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction ate on the large Roosevelt Organ ia 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Senromeee 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio, 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 


FRANK ELMORE, 


voice BARITONE, VOCALIST, 
cee eee a Bast vsth Street, New fork. 





CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
The legitimate Francesco Lamperti Ruruneawvarwe, 
(See Musica Courtsr, September 27). 
Vocal instruction from foundation to stage. Thor- 


ough groundwork, brilliant finish, grand opera (ac- 
cording to tradition), oratorio, concert, church ; pro- 





Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 


~ 7 Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tux Musica Courier, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 

1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tue LILLIE BERG 

VOCAL SCHOOL, 

A Lording a complete Musical Education. 
America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Possessi special certifiates as Accompanist and 

Assistant Teacher for th ree years. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certificate. Cir- 
cular. 12 West 6oth Street. New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Street, New ork. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R65les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

anak yer eer) “ —_ s “ eon 

CONCERT.—Suitable r 

to the best sayemage the inaivie ree 
ioties of each singer. 

















ish with Lyric Artists un 
th th the language. 


Works restudied in E. 
JSamiliar 


Reception Hours: 1toz P. M 


Studio: 78 Firrx Ave. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectur 
Steinway Hall. N New York. 





Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East rath street, New York. 








MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Sang Music Hall, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZA BETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Seohsnprase, 
London. Vocal Culture, Leone in Harmony and 


Counterpoint. 1 —. to aa hs soth N York, 
ent street, ew 


HELENE sti DOENHOFF, 


Prima vs Contralto. 
Opera, Concerts, Fest 





Address, one _ —_— Hall, New York. 


ls coached (with scena) ; five languages en, 
124 East aath Street, New York. 
LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach hoven 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phracin -) Dail 

between 12and 2. 1062 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N NY 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
Instruction — and Fridays. 
adison avenue, e, New York, 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AnD CONDUCTING, 
1 remont Street, 
Chickering fai Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New York, 





























CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary my simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Musi¢ Teachers 
and Students wil! find it complete in every 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 
Key To Paden’ s Practica, Harmony, $2,00. 
THE BIGLOW & & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., NewYork ;215 Wabash A ve.,(‘hicage- 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 


VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home 
Pupils All prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 


Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street New Yorke 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PAPAL AAI 





PAPE LL 


‘* DEAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
in existence.’’ 


the technical part of piano practice.”’ 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 





‘‘ The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LOL LOL LOL OD BD ANA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


For ac- 


Send for rental purchase plan 





MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Finpstome Playing and Harm oz. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. I. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio : 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 
RICHARD T. PERCY 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 





Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
, _Chicago, Il. 
WILLIAM H. ‘LEE, ‘Bari TONE, 
Late of American Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Company, 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio - Fifth avenue, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdavs and Saturdays.) 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurrgratu and Ferp. Hit.er), 
Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and 
Harmony, Composition. 


Sreciatty.—Training young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
Siven to deserving pupits. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 
at his resid orin R ke or Salem cities, Va. 
Beautiful, healthy country, with temperate winter 
climate. 








REFERENCES: 


Dr Alll am and know in music I owe to my teacher, 
Haas.""—Reno B, Myers, Pianist and Professor at 
“ a Breed Street Conservatory, elphia (second 
Haas' aid to me in mastering the technical 
difhewics of modern music, and his hints on teaching, 
ie been invaluable to me as a teacher of music.” — 
; a Hasowe, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- 
n 
Dr. Haas’ instruction has been invaluable to me in 
my Own teaching experience. I sesomesend 
him to those who desire to become true Be scudents < of 
music,” music,” —Anna B, ferme, Z Zeter’s School, Salem, Va. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





Established 1881. 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


CHICAGO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This = ea Music School offers the accumu- 





tated advantages ears of successful operation 
amg _ in all b th Sant ie Instrum: 
. Com t ni 
= De Drama Art, Forei, 


Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully —— podeny my with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages pa to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


CONGERT DIRECTION. 
senor" ABRMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, .Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; ’ the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. , Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Seno For CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .....__— Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADDY... . os ,,.,¢ Plame. 
VITTORIG CARPI,)...° . 3 «Se Week 
CLARENCE EDDY, -- . . Organ, 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, ... Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


WILLIAM C, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-094. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


Harmony, &c. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 37 EAST 68th aa lep achnbde NEW YORK. 


The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASBSYOAN, GHARMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils, 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DUring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitemacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Siager 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica Courter and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausea 
method and history of mus'c); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4106p. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 te 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, ‘xr ritice” 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and qaickly secured than by any other, The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days, 


appriss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, ) 
716 NORTH BROAD street,) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Dapeernent. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus, Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Departmen EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, “Violin Department. 
JOHN W. *POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages, Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full supers address GILBERT KR. COMBS,. Director, 
1331 south Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

















The. Mechanical. Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It alsoenables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








HENRY WOLFSOHN'S 
Musical.Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

New England Conservatory of Music. 

Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


LEADING ARTISTS. °°"é<\*scrsngea:"* 


&c., arranged. 
rector. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. oon tee Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine Arte 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Send i for lustrated Calendar 
Frank W. Hae, General Manager, 
Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boston, Mass. 
BAYNE’S BAND. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 

Our giving terms of tuition and con- 58 Third Ave., 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
lexicon, History of Music | Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
and o a valuable information, will be sent rrez on Parties. 

y 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 


























AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 








234-238 East 43d St.. New York. edie Lexington Ave., New York, 


3 
SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF UUSIC, 





nll tinted halen ia end aaa 
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THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 












FARIBAULT, 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


MINN. 


MAN UFACTURE RS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

























NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBSIC PUBLISHERS anpDIMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRzZ. 

BOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 

Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CRAP HPEHLIE & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c& CO., 

7. 8B. CRAMER c& CoO., ' 
EOoPrwvoonrpd ck CREW, 
BuUTCHINGS -& ROMER, 

7. & JT. HOPERINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@” Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


ll0 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


pLULIZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
Bnooxzuyn, NN. YW. 


Banmmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 

















CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 







All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Cine Exposition, 
German Dipacenen 


R. SINGEWAL 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordions and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 





DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
QEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex. 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 








1893. 


eRe an enviable 
record for Durable 


1855, 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
& WE i DELL sally respected for their inherent merit. : 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Hi. Y. 


W.H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN M 


All Hinds of Cut 7 Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 














_GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 








THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: 


22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


‘CunwinctaN PIANO 


PINLADELPIT(A, PA. 
A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRI TOR?) 
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Near 5% AVE ANEW YORK.. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY & CO., BOOSEY EDITION 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Seti, Chives Sheek, fot. the. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


N. London, Engi 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 


ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 





PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. NEW YORK. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 
ACTION (LIMITED), 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprrion. 


Cotalogee No. 1.—Music for Piano, 


MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning = vi 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle : No. 3-—Musle for Har in. Voice, Pane and 


: : ; Violin. Tenor. Visloacaiia,, Voice, Piano and Vio- 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and \gntain. | Oranecmn ville Bands (email or full) 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved | Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 
design and superior workmanship. 


orn, 

Catalogue No, 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 

NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 


London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
G3™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


NEW YORK. 





172 CENTRE STREET, - 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
besentto 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Beruw W., Am Carissap 19. 






Established 1850, 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


—~ BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. = 





Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled AA 
to fill all orders promptly andin comparatively -~ 
short time, if desired. < 








MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firmis prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The oer pre dng thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; Je menese 
artistically ornamented case connect ith 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


Bl THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 











TAMES «& HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
ee points. 
Contains the most 
nreple, ere 
Keyboard East 2ist Street, 





in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 
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~ TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED ceases. cxtaissueracrdece 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 
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gw ALL cOUNTRIER. 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 











MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once, 
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ye Productions of the present year are 


the finest we jhave ever offered, and 


represent boih in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFIOGAIN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 










and 





791 Tremont Street, 








BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION SOW PATENT 
oF — rOLUMR VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. CHIN REST. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 
Rzaminers:) ater: Ross Parsons, A.C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 

Prederick C, Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C, Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from e distance. 
Circulars sem on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumoweka, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal! vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 








Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.”’ 











Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola, Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale all Music Dealers, or sent on 
recetpt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO., coston nase: 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 





ALL KINDS OF CUT “> SAWED VENEERS, 
é 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 





al The. wet 


ESTEY 


Is represented throughout the world 


by the oldest, staunchest and most 


reliable 


houses 


in the Trade. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 





WRITE US. .. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





ERARD 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HARPS. 


Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK CITY: 


CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 





S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 





JAMES CAMPION, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO CASES, 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. 


PIANO PANELS 
SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 


Wood Work of Every Description. 





MERRILL 
PIANOS. 





MERRILL PIANO OO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 








WEBER, 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories:{21, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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HE Opera needs more rehearsing. The Philhar- 
harmonic concerts need more rehearsing. The 
Damrosch concerts need more rehearsing. There 
is not sufficient rehearsing, and performances are 
tough, slip-shod, lacking finish and repose. Why 
does the play of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
give such satisfaction? That body of musicians is 
under constant rehearsal. Give us more rehearsals. 
here in New York. 








SAINT-SAENS TO MUSIN, 
HE following is a copy of a letter received by 
Ovide Musin from Camille Saint-Saéns : 
Atoigrs, January 21, 1893. 
My bear FRIEND—I could not resist the invitation from 
Chicago, but you know that I have quite renounced con- 
certs, which are now too fatiguing for me. I cannot fore- 
see how I shall stand the proof of the Exposition, and, as 
Iam unable to foresee this, I cannot make any other en- 
Sagements. It would be too distressing to me, after hav- 
ig promised my assistance, to be obliged then to break 
my word, especially to an old friend like you, for I have 
Preserved, both of you personally and of your talent, a 
Tecollection which makes me eagerly desire to meet you 
Some day this summer during. my sojourn in America. 
You ought to play the violin now as Apollo played the lyre. 
Your affectionate comrade and friend, 
(Signed)  C. Sarnt-Saéns. 


Mr. Saint-Saéns did, however, resist Mr. George 
Hollow Wilson's invitation, so we missed seeing and 


‘| work has grown immeasurably. This was admitted) 


‘| editing appeal to you or prove repugnant. 


‘| ard Burmeister approached the revision of the Fi 


VERSION. 


HEN Carl Tausig revised Chopin's E minor con- 
certo, erroneously called the first of the two 
concertos which the Polish master vouchsafed us, 
there was a critical storm, and ‘‘iconoclast” was 
hurled in the teeth of the daring innovator. After 
Rafael Joseffy had accustomed us to the work we 
saw that even if Tausig did violate the spirit of 
Chopin’s music, he nevertheless gave us a very strik- 
ing and telling version of the charming concerto. He 
violated all precedent, however, by altering the very, 
rhythm of the opening barsof the last movement ; he 
introduced—oh, horrors !—trombones into the score ; 
he changed the piano part; he cut the tutti so that 
Chopin himself would hardly know his own music.| 
The most striking thing of all was in the working 
out of the section of the first movement just at the, 
transition of the solo into C major. The peculiar 
coloring, the unusual modulations, in fact the whole’ 
character of this part caused many a guess, and) 
several correct ones. 
The Tausig score was for a time in the possession’ 
of Richard Wagner. Just hereabouts the music is! 
stamped with his indubitable seal. But cavil as we; 
will we must perforce agree that the stature of the} 


by Mr. Krehbiel, who deplored, however, the neces-! 
sity of the revision. 
According to your taste or temperament will such: 
Mr.) 
Seidl’s orchestration of Bach organ and piano pieces! 
are open to criticism, yet no one can gainsay the! 
added interest lent by the new orchestral garb. 
In aninfinitely more reverent spirit has Mr, Rich-} 


minor concerto of Chopin. It was notoriously known: 
in Paris at the time that the composer-pianist,' 
did not score his own concertos; indeed that) 
he had no sympathy for the orchestra as a whole’ 
and very little for its individual instruments. He 
cared most for the violoncello, and yet Mr. Franc- 
homme wrote the ‘cello part for the sonata for that; 
instrument and piano. It may be shrewdly surmised} 
that the French ‘cello virtuoso scored at least one of; 
the concertos, probably the one in E minor. The one’ 
in F minor, his first work of the sort and the nobler; 
of the two, was fixed up by some musical hack in) 
Warsaw, as it is clumsily, even ignorantly instru-| 
mental. The beauty of the two concertos consists in’ 
the exquisite grace of the passage work. To cover 
this up by turgid scoring is to kill the work. This 
the old score did, for while it is not heavy in color it 
stupidly interferes with the solos and often damages, 
rhythmic effects. 

To cite an example; the last movement, a mazourka 
in rondo form, is hampered at the outset by the simul- 
taneous entrance of the orchestra. Then again, to 
show Chopin’s lack of taste, or perhaps knowledge, 
he used a bassoon to float the delicious little cadenza 
in the second movement of the E minor concerto, 
when horns are certainly suggested. Tausig reme- 
died that error of course. Many places in the F minor 
concerto are open to the same criticism, 

When therefore Mr. Burmeister announced some’ 
time ago that he had finished a revision of this beau- 
tiful work the news was received with the liveliest in-: 
terest in the musical world, for Mr. Burmeister is not 
only one of the best pianists in this country, but he 
also cap speak with authority, as he too is a composer 
of ability, and his D minor piano concerto, which he 
played here in a Symphony Society concert, has been 
most favorably received by public and critics alike 
on the Continent. Klindworth has also made a ver- 
sion of this concerto which Mr. Joseffy introduced, 
but it failed to convince, being pedantic and inef- 
fective. 

Last Saturday afternoon and Sunday evening in 
Music Hall, and under Walter Damrosch’s baton, the 
new version was given a hearing, Mr. Burmeister 
taking the piano part. It immediately impressed one 
as a most scholarly and apposite undertaking. Mr. 
Burmeister has carefully studied the score and has 
made many changes in all three movements. He has, 
too, displayed the tact of omission, often blotting out 
the accompaniment, thus allowing the piano a chance 
to speak more eloquently. While not at first blush 
quite so obvious, he has strengthened considerably 
the first movement, and there are many cunning bits 
of workmanship revealed on comparison of the two 
scores. 

The second movement sounds infinitely better, par-; 





hearing a most potent musical individuality. 





RICHARD BURMEISTER'S NEW CHOPIN 





ee : 


perhaps more than the other two movements Mr. 
Burmeister’s pruning. The first bars of the accom 
paniment are suppressed altogether and there is a 
glow and grace throughout that lends to this charm- 
ing number infinitely more interest and variety. A 
Polish character is imparted to the orchestral part 
and the discreet use of the triangle gives piquancy 
where before reigned dullness. The entire composi- 
tion has been refreshed and yet Mr. Burmeister has 
not violated the Chopin atmosphere. It does not 
sound too modern, as does the Tausig version, and 
the piano part, with a few exceptions, is just as 
Chopin wrote it. Even these exceptions are at the 
discretion of the player. The finale of the last move- 
ment Mr. Burmeister plays in octaves, and he also 
makes more brilliant the ending of the first allegro. 
It has often been remarked that this first movement 
has no coda, and its conclusion lacks pitch and sub- 
stance. Acting on his own impulses Mr. Burmeister 
has built up just at the close an exceedingly charac- 
teristic cadenza, one written in the best of taste and 
redolent of Chopin. It is charming, is this cadenza, 
with its clever contrapuntal juggling of the two 
themes of the movement, and it works up to a most 
brilliant close. It ranks Mr. Burmeister high as a 
fertile and creative musician. 

As to the performance there can be naught but 
words of praise. As an interpretative artist Mr, 
Burmeister is most admirable. His poetic person- 
ality, a personality strangely out of joint with these 
harshly realistic times, is in close sympathy with 
Chopin’s music. Aristocratic in his nature as the 
Polish composer and with abundant sensibility, there 
yet is a reserve, a dignity in his utterances that pro- 


!| claim him as a pianist apart from his fellows. He 


does not seek to dazzle, he is never vulgar, and there 
is no display of sensationalism, no exploiting of 
temperamental peculiarities. Mr. Burmeister is a 
pianist by the ‘‘grace of God,” as the Germans say, 
and his intense absorption in his task, his unaffected 
bearing and poetic style, prejudice one strongly in his 
favor, particularly when to bombard the ears with 
noise is considered the acme of the pianist’s art. He 
played the concerto with unfailing intelligence, dis- 
crimination in touch, poetic feeling, a tonal purity 
and in a nervous vital manner. 

Particularly lovely was the Larghetto, and its 
recitatives were delivered in the most dramatic fash- 
ion. The virtuosity of the solo player never obtruded 
itself, yet Mr. Burmeister is a virtuoso in the best 
sense of that abused term. He is a virtuoso with 
heart and imagination. His technic is ennobled by 
the spiritual nature of its owner. The performance of 
the cadenza excited the liveliest enthusiasm, and one 
can readily understand that after seeing this version 
Mr. Paderewski abandoned his intention of making 
one himself. Students of piano music would do well 
to study Mr. Burmeister’s revision, which will be soon 
given to the world. 








CIRCUS ADVERTISING. 
F it should happen that Slivinski becomes a finan- 
cial success for his manager it will signify the 
opening of a new method for advertising musical ar- 
tists. He is introduced with the following paragraph : 


Mr. Josef Slivinski, the young pianist, who comes to the United 
States under the direction of Mr. A. M. Palmer, has been pro- 
nounced throughout England, Germany and France, as one of 
the most eminent artists that have ever been heard in those great 
musical capitals. 

The capitals here referred to are probably the 


capital letters ; the grammar is also capital. 


The advertisement then says that he is a native of 
that ‘‘unique little country which has endowed the 
world with so many illustrious monarchs of the pi- 
ano.” The manager of Slivinski may have a list of 
the many illustrious monarchs and we should like to 
have a copy of that list also. ‘‘Mr. Slivinski pos- 
sesses perfect technic,” the notice tells us. Perfect 
technic is as impossible as perfect life itself. These 
people evidently do not understand the significance 
of terms. 

“‘Slivinski expresses the highest esteem and admir- 
ation” for Rubinstein who, the notice tells us, was 
one of his teachers. That is very kind on the part of 
the pupil. 

The question that naturally arises is this; ‘‘ Who 
is reponsible for this circus advertising of a pianist 
whose reputation entitled him at least to a decent in- 
troduction to the American musical world?” Mr. 
Slivinski's playing is analysed in another column ; but 
here we desire to protest against the introduction of 
such stupid advertising methods as are used in Mr. 





ticularly in the recitatives. The final allego shows 


Slivinski’s case. The people who are supposed to 
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attend piano concerts and recitals need not be looked 
upon as an ignorant multitude that lacks not only 
ordinary musical intelligence but common seuse. Of 
what consequence can it be to them whether Sli- 
vinski admires Rubinstein or not, and what influence 
can criticism of his performance or his technic ex- 
ert upon his audience, as advertised by his manager, 
who by the way had never heard him, and could not 
discriminate even if he had ? 





RATHER INJUDICIOUS. 
E are in receipt of the following communication 
together with the program of the concert re- 


ferred to: 
717 St. NICHOLAS AVENUE, i 
NEW YORK, November, 28, 1893. | 


In these hard times when bread is so dear and life so cheap, when 
the baser arts prosper while the more refined languish in the garret, 
it is hard, it is sad, to be compelled to appeal in behalf of one whose 
ability and talent is generally and unanimously acknowledged ; and 
the mission is sadder still where the appeal applies to a woman. 
The lady in whose behalf I beg to interest you is conceed to be fore- 
most in her profession in this country, an accomplished and thorough 
musician, who has been adjudged by the best critics worthy of any 
commission where the skillful yielding of the baton is required. She 
has been accorded a place among such skillful directors as Thomas, 
Seidi and Damrosch. She is not only an adept in this, but she isa 
composer whose works are always most enthusiastically commended, 
and it pains me to add that she has been seriously handicapped by 
this fact—in that she isa woman, Believing that genius should have 
a proper and fair trial without question of sex, and knowing, too, 
that there are in this land a sufficient number of whole souled, appre- 
ciative, noble and thoroughly American women to offer a hand of 
encouragement where it is merited, I have arranged for a grand vocal 
and orchestral concert, the entire program of which throughout will 
consist of Miss Emma R. Steiner's compositions. She will upon this 
occasion direct an orchestra of forty picked soloists from the Seidl 
and Thomas orchestras, and I earnestly beg of you as an admirer of 
genius and ability to kindly recommend your friends to turn out en 
masse and give this lady the welcome and encouragement she so 
truly deserves. I would kindly beg of you further to forward your 
name to me as a patroness of the affair, and I will upon receipt of 
your advice mail as many tickets to you as you feel you are likely to 
dispose of. 

Trusting that you will pardon this encroachment, and asking your 
sincere co-operation in this worthy instance, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


As an appeal to people of musical culture this letter 
is a rather injudicious experiment, for everyone ac- 
quainted with musical matters here will ask by what 
right Mr. Goodkind places Miss Emma Steiner as a 
conductor on a par with the foremost musical con- 
ductors of America. Certainly a man of the age, the 
history and the importance of Theodore Thomas 
deserves more veneration from a musical point of 
view, leaving aside the other and younger men men- 
tioned. 

An appeal in the interests of Miss Steiner should 
be couched in language less arrogant and more in 
conformity with facts, and this would not in the least 
detract from her abilities. A little modesty can never 
harm an artist. 


M. B, GOODKIND. 








HOSE who desire to get object lessons in the 
school of de/ canto singing ; those who wish to get 
living examples of the pure Italian method, as it is 
so frequently called, but which we would call the 
logical and common sense method of vocalism, and 
those who are interested in observing how tones are 
made through the machinery of the vocal organs, 
should cultivate the operas now given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It is indeed a most wonderful 
study, and in its higher phases, such as phrasing and 
interpretation of vocal composition and histrionic dis- 
play, it is a university for the musical student. 
a 
HEN Patti made her third farewell trip a few 
years ago (this is the fourth imposition) she took 
$10,400 out of Rochester. This paralyzed all musical 
entertainments in that city for a long period, fora 
place of the size of Rochester can hardly be expected 
to expend much more than that sum in musical en- 
tertainments of a public nature in one season. 

This year the good people of Rochester refused to 
pay to listen to another farewell dose of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and the “ Last Rose of Summer,” and 
Patti got sick. She always does when there are no 
box sales. 

As it appears that Patti's voice is a thing of the 
past (and that is now an apparently necessary 
natural corollary of events), it strikes us that the 
contract she made with her managers is vitiated. 
She cannot deliver the article. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars were deposited in London by these 
gentlemen, and they agreed to pay her certain 
additional sums. For what? For singing. But she 


cannot sing. Then why not at once notify her that 
the sum of money paid down was accepted under 
false pretenses? 

There is no reason why the American managers 
should pay for something that has not been delivered. 











ARISE forinformation, Mr.Chairman, What 
is to be done with the noble (?) army of church choir ap- 
plicants? The situation is fast becoming not only perplex- 
ing but alarming. For every vacancy that occurs, one hun- 
dred or more candidates come upon the scene. Now, 
whether or not a music committee be competent to decide 
upon a singer's merits, it is a recognized fact that such com- 
mittee is usually made up of persons possessed of gentle- 
manly instincts. This being so, the consequence is that the 
members of the committee almost invariably carry their 
politeness too far, and allow every applicant to sing an en- 
tire solo, thus making martyrs of themselves and nearly 
killing the poor organist, who is obliged to grind out all the 
accompaniments. Inducements are even held out to many 
of the incompetents, that they may possibly have a chance 
to be heard again ; and many a music committeeman feels 
bound to let each singer down gently by some such remark 
as ‘‘I admire your voice very much,” or ‘‘ You sing very 
sweetly,” or ‘‘ You are one of the best we have heard,” 
when, if the truth about this matter must be printed, he 
doesn’t really mean one blessed word he says, and is in- 
wardly aghast that such a vocal greenhorn should dare to 
apply for the position. 

Now all this can be remedied by the committeemen 
themselves, so that they will save themselves much time 
and trouble, and by their business-like methods reduce the 
number of choir applicants to a minimum. May I mod- 
estly suggest a plan? In the first place, allow no applicant 
to be heard who does not present credentials from some 
recognized musician as to ability, character, work as a stu- 
dent and probable fitness for the position. This will make 
quite a reduction at the start. Don't have two hearings, 
one by the organist alone and another before the commit- 
tee, unless the church proposes to present the long suffer- 
ing organist with a gold headed cane, a diamond scarf pin 
or an extra check for $50. One hearing is sufficient, and 
the organist and committee should both be on hand. The 
moment it iscertain that the applicant will not fill the bill— 
which in nine cases out of ten is as soon as the singer's 
mouth is opened—there should be no hesitation in saying : 
** That will be sufficient ; you will not suitus.” It is purely 
a business matter, and should not be attended with any 
feeling of sentimentality. On this plan, given 100 candi- 
dates, it is safe to say that at the end of one short hour the 
number of good voices could be reduced to five or six. 
These should be asked to remain for further hearing, or an 
appointment made with them for another day. They can 
then be thoroughly tried as sight readers and the question 
of salary and other matters discussed and determined. I 
will guarantee by this method to select from 100 applicants 
the best singer for any choir vacancy that may arise in 
Gotham, and accomplish the whole matter in two hearings 
of one hour each. 

An important rule to be followed is this: Never hear 
any candidate in the room where the others are sitting. 
If the trial be in church have the singers wait their turn in 
the lecture room or church parlors and keep the interven- 
ing doors closed. ‘This is only fair to the singer, and is 
wise for many reasons that need not here be stated at 
length. Another thing: if committees really want the best 
singers to be had for the salaries offered no favoritism or 
wire pulling should be tolerated fora moment. Select on 
merit, and on merit only. 

Malcontents holding no position are frequently heard to 
remark: ‘I don’t see why I can’t getintoa choir. I can 
sing all around so-and-so, who gets $800 in the Madison 
avenue church. She isn’t worth even $300 a year. I 
know why she holds that place. It is because she’s very 
pretty ; and, besides, her third cousin’s mother-in-law out 
in Milwaukee is related to Deacon Longface’s housekeeper, 
and the Deacon practically runs the church.” ‘There is a 
semblance of truth in many such assertions, commingled 
with a touch of sour grapes. I will venture the assertion 
that there are not twenty churches in Gotham where the 
music could not be bettered without any increase of appro- 
priation. This condition of things results from the ignor- 
ance, incompetency and unjustifiable bias of music com- 
mittees. 

But I wander a trifle from the subject under discussion. 
The question is: How shall the number of choir applicants 
be reduced? One thing may be put down as certain: the 
applicants will never reduce their own ranks. They are 
all in the race to win, if possible. “The vocal schools are 
grinding them out by the hundreds. The fault is fre- 





quently with the teachers, who flatter their pupils for the 
sake of retaining them. The poor, misguided pupil, 
treasuring up the compliments paid by teachers and 
friends, starts out in search of a choir position two or 
three years too early, and suffers rebuffs and makes others 
miserable accordingly. Teachers, change your tactics! 
A metropolitan church is not the place for young and in- 
experienced vocal pupils to sing. It is all a grievous mis. 
take. Send finished singers, artists, scholars in the ora. 
torios, persons who have studied singing diligently for at 
least six years, and see how quickly the much abused music 
committees will single them out and reward them with fat 
salaries! Many a novice has said to me: ‘“‘ I am not yet 
fitted for concert work, but I know I could filla church 
position.” What rot! If an audience must be tortured 
with wretched, amateurish singing, let it be done in a con- 
cert hall, but not in the worship of God! If the music 
committees will heed my advice as given above, and deal 
with singers as they would with applicants for the position 
of clerk or bookkeeper in their down town stores and 
offices, this growing evil would soon be removed to a great 
degree ; for the singers, on being dealt with in accordance 
with their merits or demerits right from the start, would 
soon see the utter folly of applying for positions for which 
they could not possibly have the ghost of a chance. I now 
move, Mr. Chairman, that we go into a committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union, especially on the musical 
state of Gotham and vicinity. Duly seconded and carried, 

Have you ever heard E. D. Garcia play the psaltery, or 
salterio, as he calls it in his foreign tongue? If not drop 
in at Proctor’s Theatre and hear him any day this week, 
He plays three timesdaily. It is the instrument mentioned 
in the Bible—vid. Daniel iii. 5: ‘the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of musick”—ex- 
cepting that in those days it had but ten strings. Mr, 
Garcia has increased the number to 100 strings, making ita 
very complicated and beautiful instrument, capable of any- 
thing from ‘‘ After the Ball” to the Tannhduser overture, 
Mr. Garcia bears the distinction of being the only living 
soloist on this instrument. He has played in many coun- 
tries of the Old World and always with great success. He 
speaks several languages and is an interesting talker. The 
Alpha Delta Phi Club were enthusiastic over him at their 
smoking concert last Wednesday night. 

Gerrit Smith's free organ recitals are well attended this 
season. The 169th was given last Monday afternoon, Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Clara Poole King assisting. 

The Musurgia boys are with us once again, and their 
concert at Music Hall November 28 was very commendable. 
Frank Damrosch conducted with his wonted fire and put the 
fellows through compositions by Diirrner, Mair, Rhein- 
berger, Attenhofer, Jiingst, Dregert, Schubert and Reich- 
artd. These namessound a trifle foreign. How woulda 
concert do later on of male choruses by American com- 
posers only, Mr. Damrosch? The Orpheus Club of New- 
ark is planning such a concert for March next and finds no 
difficulty in selecting good material. Surely Buck, Shelley, 
Parker, Foote, Chadwick, Hawley, MacDowell, Mosenthal 
and others have written some pretty fair works of this 
kind. The Musurgia’s singing the other night was smooth 
and generally up to the pitch. Some ambitious young first 
tenor yells open tones on his high notes and occasionally 
mars the ensemble effect by so doing. ‘This was the most 
flagrant defect noticeable. The gentleman should le 
taught to cover his tones and to sing the high ones not 
from his chest but in his head. The best of the club num- 
bers was Schubert's ‘‘ Night in the Forest,” which was ac 
companied by four French horns. The blending of the voices 
with the harmonies produced by these sweet instruments 
was most fascinating.. Herr Reiter—more hair than Reiter 
—played a symphonic sketch entitled ‘‘ Mephisto,” by 
Joseph Reiter, for solo French horn, and was encored. 
While the gentleman is master of the French horn, it was 
evident that he knows not the usage of the shears. Miss 
Nice Moreska, soprano, sung twice and pleased the 
audience. Her front name does not altogether belie her. 

Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Miss Emma E. Potts, J. H. 
McKinley and Grant Odell were the soloists on November 
24 at the Williamsport (Pa.) Oratorio Society's sixth grand 
concert. Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” was the chef d’cuvte, 
—chief duffer—and an interesting miscellaneous program 
followed. The solo voices, all from Gotham, were thor 
oughly admired. 

The great and only Gilder and the boy soprano, Charlie 
Mechan, of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, gave 4 sue 
cessful recital on November 23 at Geneva, N. Y., 
military auspices. Last Monday Mr. Gilder started om @ 
four weeks’ tour through New York and Pennsyl 
with the Columbia Concert Company. May he come 
to us safely ! 

The concert by Miss Amy Fay, pianist, and Miss Jenme 
Dutton, soprano, next Monday afternoon at Chickering 
Hall will be well worth hearing. Both artists are 
known in Gotham. They will be assisted by that 
violinist Miss Leonora Von Stosch, and the genial Ag™ 
monte as accompanist. Miss Dutton will sing the ar 
from ‘ Pagliacci” and songs by Max Stange, Chadwick 
Bemberg and Mary Knight Wood. 





The first recital by the Misses Heine, violin and pial® 
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for this their third, series will take place at Steinway Hall 
December 18, when Victor Herbert will assist with his 
‘cello. These ladies are very talented, and have had the 
best of European training. The other recitals are down 
for January 15 and February 12, 1894. The Misses Heine 
will play in Albany December 14 before the Musical Asso- 
ciation of that city. 

Addison F. Andrews sang at St. Mark’s Church last 
Sunday morning and evening in place of Harry Pepper, 
who is still absent in the far West. 

One of the best Thanksgiving Day services was that at 
South Church last Thursday morning. It included Barnby's 
anthem, ‘‘ Lord of the Harvest;” a duet by Sir Henry 
Smart, sung by Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Clara Poole 
King ; Calkin’s Te Deum in G; a harvest anthem for quartet 
and chorus, by J. Frederick Bridge ; the duet for tenor and 
baritone from Molique’s ‘‘ Abraham,” sung by Charles Her- 
bert Clarke and Francis Fischer Powers, and the ‘' Star 
Spangled Banner” in chorus. 

William Edward Mulligan’s first organ recital of this sea- 
son took place last Sunday evening at St. Mark’s Church 
“in the Bowerie.” Mr. Mulligan is one of Gotham’s ablest 
and most conscientious organists. There is no trickery in 
his work, and his program never contains a thunder storm 
during which the lights of the church are extinguished for 
effect. His interpretation of Mendelssohn’s Sixth sonata 
was masterly, being characterized by lofty sentiment and 
rare artistic judgment. Technically, his playing is accu- 
racy itself ; while his work on the keyboard is smooth and 
sustained—a rare quality in one who is also a skillful pian- 
ist, as Mr. Mulligan is. He played several selections in 
memory of Gouriod, and the names of other composers on 
the program were Couperin, Wagner, Lemaigre, Salomé 
and Guilmant. He was assisted by the church’s quartet 
as well as by Carid$ Hasselbrink, violinist. The second 
recital will be given on January 7, when Miss Blanche 
Taylor, soprano, will probably assist. 

C. B. Rutenber did good work with his Church Music 
Association of Newburgh, November 22, when Haydn's 
“Creation” was the principal feature of the program. The 
soloists were Miss Douglas, our own Kate Percy; J. H. 
McKinley and Dr. Carl Martin, while Mrs. J. M. Husted 
held down the piano stool. A picked orchestra from the 
New York Philharmonic Society played well and sustained 
the voices without drowning them. 

There is no room left to tell about a whole lot of other 
matters of interest. Gossip runs that Chickering Hall will 
exist no longer as a hall after May 1 next, the intention 
being to build four stories of rooms in the space now used 
by.this historic auditorium. The exterior of the building is 
not to be changed. Another bit of talk is that Walter 
Damrosch will conduct his own orchestra at the coming 
public concert of the Manuscript Society, and that possibly 
this orchestra will hereafter always be used at the public 

‘concerts of that society, instead of the scrub orchestras that 
were formerly gathered together on such occasions to inter- 
pret the new works of America’s budding and blossoming 
composers. 








Gottfried Preyer.—The capellmeister of St. Ste- 
phens’ at Vienna celebrated October 31 his fortieth year of 
service. He was born in Vienna in 1807, and in spite of his 
age is active and fresh in body and mind. 


The Sescentenary of Loreto.—The sescentes- 
imal celebration of the translation of the Casa Santa of 
Loreto will take place this month. The authorities of the 
shrine have arranged a series of musical performances dur- 
ing the three days of the festival. On the first will be 
given the ‘‘ Messa Posthuma” of Mgr. Tomadini, on the 
second the ‘‘ Messa in Dio,” by Rheinberger, of Munich, 
and a new composition by Verdi, on the third an unpub- 
lished work of Gounod, a ‘‘ Messa a Santa Cecilia,” which 
he wrote shortly before his death for the jubilee at Loreto, 
and in the evening Verdi's new work will be repeated. 


Opening Performances.—The Musical Academy 
of Munich opened the season November 1 with a perform- 
once, under Fischer’s baton, of Bach's ‘* Magnificat” and 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth Symphony.” In Stuttgart the Royal 
Orchestra gave October 24 the overture to ‘ Iphigenie in 
Aulis ” and Beethoven’s ‘< Pastoral Symphony.” The Riihl 
Society, of Frankfort, performed October 30 Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” In Elberfeld the Instrumental Verein produced 
at its first concert the overture to ‘‘ The Vehmgericht,” by 
Berlioz ; portions of Brahms’ D major symphony and of 
Svendsen’s ‘‘ Zorohayda.” At Crefeld the Concert So- 
ciety began work October 28 with Mendelssohn’s ‘St. 
Paul.” The theatre at Karlsruhe gave November 8 the 
first of a series of historical opera with ‘‘ La Serva Pad- 
Tona,” L'Hotellerie Portugaise ” and ‘‘ L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
At Aix-la-Chapelle the subscription concerts opened the 
Season with Schumann’s ‘‘ Faustscenen.” At Moscow the 
oN opera season began October 22 with Gounod’s 
“* Faust.” 


More Anniversaries.—Georg Miiller, the tenor, 
at Vienna, celebrated November 8, the twenty-fifth jubilee 
of his engagement at the Court Theatre, and Carl Reinecke 
on November 16 the fiftieth anniversary of his appearance 
at Leipsic, 











LONDON, November 18, 1893, 

R. F. H. COWEN’S new opera “Signa” 

brought out at the Dal Verme Theatre in Milan 

last Sunday night was a grand success according to the 

united verdict of the representatives of the English press 

present on the occasion. It is claimed that the Milanese 

are the most capable and just operatic critics in the world, 

and if this be true, as it undoubtedly is, Mr. Cowen must 

feel highly elated over the genuine success and valuable in- 
dorsement received at their hands. 

Perhaps a glance at the plot and the gist of their criti- 
cisms might be of interest here. The libretto commenced 
by Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett and finished by Mr. H. A. Rudall 
is Ouida’s ‘‘Signa” dramatized. The librettist takes up 
the story where ‘‘Signa” has becamea young man and 
his mother forgotten; he has been adopted by ‘‘ Bruno,” 
whose very life is rapt up in his young charge, for whom he is 
trying to acquire anestate. *‘ Signa,” through Sartorio, an 
impresario, has had visions of the world and wishes to ac- 
quire fame, and this spirit actuates him as he comes on the 
stage with violin in hand singing a fragment of a song ad- 
dressed to the spirit of Liberty. ‘‘ Palma,” a rustic maiden, 
typical of that class who possess all of the virtues, re- 
proaches ‘‘Signa” for his selfishness in forgetting the 
love and self sacrifice of ‘‘ Bruno,” and the youth relenting 
all is going well when ‘‘ Gemma” enters followed closely 
by ‘‘ Sartorio,” which brings back to ‘‘ Signa” that burning 
desire to seek his fortune in the outside world. ‘‘ Bruno” 
promptly drives away both of the offenders and in a mo- 
ment of rage smashes the boy’s violin. 

Act II. opens with ‘‘ Signa” apparently resigned to his 
rustic life, but ‘‘Gemma” and the impresario, returning, 
tell him of the gay existence and fame that await him in 
the world beyond. His passionate appeal to ‘* Bruno” is 
rewarded with the privilege of going, and, allured by the 
attractive promises of ‘‘ Gemma,” the two leave for Naples. 
The third act opens in Naples at Carnival time. The stage 
is crowded with students and dancers. ‘ Signa” and 
‘‘Gemma” meet, and it soon is apparent that the girl has 
been faithless to her old lover and has chosen another. 
‘‘ Bruno” hears of his son’s trouble and comes to Naples to 
try and induce the boy to return with him, but “ Signa” firm- 
ly declines to forget ‘‘ Gemma” or return, and in his rage and 
disappointment ‘‘ Bruno,” meeting ‘‘ Gemma,” stabs her. 
The crowd, including ‘‘ Signa,” rush up, and ‘ Bruno,” 
pointing to her, says, ‘‘I give you back your life!” ‘* No, 
you have destroyed it forever,” says ‘‘ Signa,” and then 
stabs himself. 

The work opens with a prelude instead of an overture, 
which is founded on what proves to be the leading theme of 
the opera, and is later on expressed in ‘‘ Signa’s” ‘‘ Song of 
Liberty,” and recurring again and again in its development, 
is always discernible by its strong character and indicates 
the restless, ambitious nature of the hero. Minor themes 
are employed for the music of the other principals which 
expresses their characteristics ; thus, the music allotted to 
‘‘Palma” is serene and full of contemplation; that of 
‘‘Gemma” full of mirth and indicates the fascination she 
has over “Signa”; ‘‘ Bruno's” is brusque but full of 
pathos, while that of ‘ Sartorio” is a pompous impresario 
style. This delineation of characters and faithful working 
out of the motives classes Mr. Cowen at once as a master 
of the rules of dramatic composition. The opera abounds 
with exquisite melodies, thé choral work is picturesque and 
the idyllic and dramatic are thoroughly woven together 
throughout by the science of his musicianship. 

Every bar of the music is good, and the audience showed 
their appreciation of the strong points many times during 
the performance by calling for the composer. Among the 
most popular numbers were a tenor aria, duet for ‘‘ Signa” 
and ‘‘ Palma” and a concertato in the first act; a prelude 
for strings and horns in unison, based upon the theme of 
‘*Bruno’s ” aria immediately preceding, and a finale in the 
second; while the third act, where all of the themes are worked 
up to a good climax, there is a succession of musical tri- 
umphs which carried the audience to the highest state of 
enthusiasm. This triumph of Mr. Cowen’s, following so 
closely upon the great success of his new cantata, the‘‘ Water 
Lily,” brought out at the Norwich Festival last month, 
must have an exhilarating influence on the new opera that 
he is going to write, with the soprano réle for Mrs. Melba. 
‘*The new opera,” said Mr. Cowen to me the other day, 
‘* will be on idyllic lines, and I believe that the higher class 





works have more of the elements of perpetuity than those 





operas of the ‘ Cavalleria’ type, that picture so strongly the 
passions of everyday life, notwithstanding their present 
popularity.” 

The performance of ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” before the Queen at 
Balmoral last Monday night was a grand success, the 
Queen most enthusiastically applauding many of the num- 
bers. After the opera was finished she personally compli- 
mented Miss de Lussan and Mr. Barton McGuckin for their 
most artistic singing, and presented Miss de Lussan with a 
handsome brooch and Mr. McGuckin with a valuable pin. 
Mr. T, H. Friend, manager of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, was not able to be present, and the Queen forwarded 
to him, accompanied by a complimentary letter, a hand- 
some scarf pin, consisting of the Queen's monogram sur- 
mounted by the royal crown in pearls. ‘ 

Mrs, Melba, who sailed yesterday from Havre for New 
York, has completed a most successful season in Sweden. 
Unheard of prices were offered for seats, and hundreds were 
nightly turned away from the Opera House. The King of 
Sweden was greatly pleased with her singing, and person- 
ally decorated her. On the night of her departure the 
artists of the Opera serenaded her, and there were over 5,000 
people assembled to wish her bon voyage and speedy re- 
turn to their capital, She sang there in the operas of 
‘“‘ Lohengrin,” ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Romeo 
et Juliette ” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” and she also gave two concerts 
in Copenhagen, 

Mr. Isidor Cohn, who first came to London a little over a 
year ago, and who will give a piano recital at the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire this afternoon, is quite celebrated 
through the north of England and Scotland, where he 
has played on many tours before settling in the metropolis. 
He was born in Hamburg and studied with the famous or- 
ganist, Mr. Overbeck, and then with Scharwenka, of Ber- 
lin. It was here that Hans von Biilow took an interest in 
the young man, and gave him much help in many ways. 

The new Queen’s Hall in Langham Place will be opened 
the last of this month or first of next. Mr. Farley Simkins 
has relinquished the management, and Mr. Robert Newman 
has been appointed to act in that capacity. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
(Duke of Edinburgh) has conferred on Sir Joseph Barnby, 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music, and also on Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie, principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
the Cross of Merit of the Order for Art and Science, in 
recognition of their services to music. 

The Clarence Orchestra Society, which is entirely made 
up from the employés of Maple & Co. (a large furnishing 
warehouse here), gave their first concert of the season on 
Thursday evening, and showed considerable talent in the 
work done by the orchestra and chorus of 150 and several! 
good soloists, The most ambitious number of the program 
was Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen,” which proved a 
little beyond them at present, but the other numbers were 
very creditably rendered under the guidance of Mr. An- 
drew Buckly, their conductor. 

Mr. Isidore de Lara’s opera ‘‘ Amy Robsart” will be 
given the coming season at Monte Carlo. 

Mr. Vahram Svedgian, the Armenian pianist, made a 
successful début before the London public at his recital in 
Princes’ Hall last Wednesday evening. He was born in 
Constantinople from Armenian parents, and when a mere 
child was taken to live in Venice, where he began his mu- 
sical education and made his first public appearance at the 
age of twelve, and afterwards completed his studies in 
Vienna, 

The novelty brought forward last Saturday by Mr, Mann's 
at the Crystal Palace concerts was an overture by Mr. 
Granville Bantock, a rising young composer, who won 
high honors at the Royal Academy of Music. The over- 
ture belongs to a cantata called ‘‘ The Fire Worshippers,” 
based on Moore's poem and which was given at an academy 
concert some three years ago. The themes employed in 
the overture are clear, descriptive and rather showy. The 
development shows considerable musical tact, and undoubt- 
edly this young man has a good future before him. Miss 
Beatrice Langley, who made her début in Bruch’s first con- 
certs for violin, was hardly up to this difficult work, Mr. 
Mann’s forces gave excellent renderings of the above over- 
ture, prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Goetz’ symphony in F, and 
‘*The Invitation to the Waltz” (Weber), while Mr. Plunket 
Greene delighted his hearers by his most artistic rendering 
of several songs, from Stanford, Franz and Brahms. 

FRANK VINCENT. 

LONDON, November 25, 1808. 
HE Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company have 
acquired the sole right to represent upon the stage as 
an opera, with scenery and in costume, the English version 
of Berlioz’ ‘* The Damnation of Faust.” The work is being 
arranged for the stage by Mr. T. H. Friend, managing di- 
rector of the company, and special scenery, costumes and 
effects are being prepared for its production at the Royal 

Court Opera House, Liverpool, early in the new year. 

The concert at Crystal Palace last Saturday opened with 
the overture to ‘‘ Rosamunde,” in remembrance of Schu- 
bert, the anniversary of whose death occurred on that day, 
and was beautifully played by the orchestra. The novelty 
of the occasion was a ‘‘ Cradle Song,” from a suite by Mr. 





Claudius H. Couldery, and, like the romance from the 
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same Work produced here in 1890, proved to be melodious 
and interesting, but will be remembered more from its 
brevity than its strength. A better performance of Berlioz’ 
Third symphony, * Harold in Italy,” could not be wished 
for; the gradual crescendo and diminuendo in the second 
movement was played with that delicacy that approaches 
perfection, while the final movement was played with all 
the abandon necessary to fully describe the subject. Mr. 
Mann's forces were less fortunate in their rendering of the 
overture, ‘‘ Leonora,” No. 3, in C (Beethoven). 

Mr. Siloti, the Moscow pianist, was accorded a warm re- 
ception on his appearance, and his début at these concerts 
was successful. This was his first introduction to the Eng- 
lish public, except a recital he gave at.the height of the 
season in 1891, which passed almost unnoticed. His inter- 
pretation of Liszt’s adaptation of Schubert's fantasia in C 
for piano and orchestra, displayed rare technique and power. 
On returning to the platform he was warmly applauded, 
and gave a most artistic rendering of Tschaikowski's 
**Romance,” Arensky's ‘‘ Basso ostinato” and Chopin’s 
ballad in A flat, responding after two enthusiastic recalls, 
with astudy by Jensen. Mrs. Hutchinson sang ‘ Toglietemi 
la vita ancor” and ‘‘ Qual Farfalleto” (Scarlatti) much more 
successfully than the cavatina, ‘‘ Glécklein im Thale” from 
** Euryanthe.” 

Mr. Siloti gave a most interesting piano recital at St. 
James’ Hall last Wednesday afternoon, when a large and 
critical audience reaffirmed the verdict secured at Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, and it was evident that this talented 
artist had won the favor of the English public. His pro- 
gram included prelude and fugue in G minor and same in 
C sharp major, and gavotte in D minor (Bach) ; prelude, 
aria and variations from suite No. 3 (Hiindel) ; ballade, 
(op. 23), sonate, (op. 35) and etude (op. 10, No. 3), Chopin ; 
basso ostinato (op, 8) andesquisse (op. 28) Arensky ; prelude 
on same theme as the latter number, mazurka (op. 21) and 
fantasia ‘‘ Oneguine,” Tschaikowski ; etude, op. 1, Tausig ; 
etude D flat major, Liszt, and grandes variations on the 
“March of the Puritans.” His playing is characterized by 
the extremes of force and infinite gentleness and charm. 
His rendering of Bach and Hiindel is as accurate and neat 
as could be desired, while each selection calling for re- 
finement and feeling was interpreted to the fullest satis- 
faction of the large audience. 

Miss Teresa Gerardy, a young lady of seventeen and sister 
of the gifted violoncellist MasterJean Gerardy, gave a piano 
recital at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon, when rathera 
small but appreciative audience gathered to hear the sister of 
one they admire so much. Nor were they disappointed, for 
the young lady played from the old masters in a manner that 
indicated her exceptional organization, in which her natu- 
ral endowments make up for her lack of experience. Her 
work indicates remarkable perceptiveness and power of as- 
similation, and she phrases with distinction. Her program 
included Bach's ‘‘ Chromatic Fantasia,” Beethoven's sonata 
in C sharp minor, commonly known as the ‘‘ Moonlight ;” 
Scarlatti’s sonata in A and Mozart's rondo in the same key, 
Chopin's scherzo in B flat minor, and also his valses in D 
flat and C sharp minor ; Mendelssohn's scherzo a capriccio 
and romance; etude, ‘‘ Si oiseau j’etais,” by Henselt, and 
the usual Rhapsody No. 2 in C sharp minor, from Liszt. In 
this varied selection she displayed powers which in their 
natural development by age and experience will give her a 
high place among the pianists of the day. 

The fund raised through Mr. Henry Russell as a ‘‘ Testi- 
monial” to Sir Augustus Harris in recognition of the 
service that he has rendered music in Great Britain will be 
devoted to the purchase of three Steinway grand pianos to 
be presented in competitions of students of the Royal 
Academy, the Royal College and Guildhall schools of music, 
to the most successful piano student in each school. I 
understand that the correspondence passed from the princi- 
pals of these institutions in regard to this matter was 
highly appreciatory of Sir Augustus Harris, acknowledging 
the inestimable service he had rendered musical art in 
England. 

At last Saturday's Popular Concert Miss Fannie Davies 
revived Hindel’s ‘‘ Suite de Piéces” in D minor, No. 8, 
which had not been heard here since 1874, and her playing 
of the quaint old movements was most exquisite. Another 
popular number was Saint-Saens’ pianoforte quartet in B 
flat, op. 41, ably executed by Miss Davies, Lady Hallé, Mr: 
Gibson and Signor Piatti, while the veteran ‘cellist de- 
lighted his admirers with Valentini’s sonata for violoncello 
in E major. Miss Liza Lehmann was heartily encored after 
Bishop's song, ‘‘ By the simplicity of Venus’ doves,” and 
later in the program repeated Thorne’s attractive song, 
** Fleur Aimée. 

The most interesting musica] event of the week was the 
London Symphony Concert, at which Mr, Paderewski ap- 
peared and played his ‘‘ Polish Fantasia.” It was an- 
nounced the day before the concert that every available 
seat was sold, and the full house was full of praise for the 
brilliant composition and the virtuoso’s inimitable inter- 
pretation of his share of it, while the orchestra under the 
skillful direction of Mr. Henschel did their part well. The 
enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds, and after 
bowing his acknowledgments some five times Mr. Pader- 
ewski returned to the piano and the last part was repeated. 
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Earlier in the evening he played Schumann's concerto in A 
for piano and orchestra. The opening movement made a 
great effect, and the reading of the work was most expres- 
sive. Energy and languor were strongly marked, and no 
music could be sung with more delightful grace and ex- 
pression than that of Schumann’s was played by Paderewski 
on Monday night. A new overture, by Mr. Emanuel Moor, 
a young Hungarian, who has lived in this country about 
five years, proved to be an interesting composition, and in- 
dicates good natural talent. Haydn's cheery symphony in 
G was thoroughly enjoyed, while Wagner's ‘ Kaiser- 
marsch” closed an unusually satisfactory evening's pro- 
gram, conducted by Mr. Henschel with his uniform suc- 
cess. 

The Gaelic Society of London gave a concert last night 
at St. Martin’s Hall, when a feast of Scotch song, inter- 
spersed with music by the pipers of the Scots Guards, en- 
tertained a large gathering. ‘‘Mary of Argyle,” ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie,” ‘‘ Angus Macdonald,” and many other Caledonian 
favorites were rendered with true zeal by Miss J. N. Mac- 
lachlan, Miss Elsie M’Kenzie, Mr. Dalgety Henderson and 
others. 

THE QUEEN’S HALL, 

To-day is ‘‘ private view” of the new concert hall in 
Langham place, at the upper end of Regent street, which 
promises to be of great service to the cause of metropolitan 
music. There has been up to this time no suitable place in 
London for choral societies to give oratorios and other high 
class music, except the Albert Hall, which is too large for 
most societies of this kind. The site chosen is a central 
one and the internal arrangements are all that could be 
desired, at least if the acoustics prove satisfactory. In ap- 
proaching it one sees the handsome fagade, in the style of 
the French Renaissance, and on entering the roomy vesti- 
bule, which is interposed between the main entrances and 
the concert hall, one is impressed with the most comforting 
appearance of spaciousness throughout the building. 
One noticable feature of the hall, which seats about 3,000 
people, is its open and unobstructed character, there being 
no vertical pillars or supports to obstruct the view or sound, 
the cantilever principle being employed in the two large 
horseshoe-shaped balconies over the oblong arena. In the 
decoration, carried out by some of the best firms in London, 
gray and gold are the prevailing tones, and with these hues 
the burnished metal work on the great organ mixes har- 
moniously. Messrs. Hill & Son furnished the above instru- 
ment, which is a model’organ in just the right place. The 
ceiling is slightly concave, thus avoiding a domed or vaulted 
roof, and the walls are especially prepared with a view to 
resonance. The orchestra will accommodate a chorus and 
orchestra of 500 performers. 

Mr. Robert Newman, who has been appointed manager 
of the Queen’s Hall, will give a series of Saturday night 
oratorio and other high class concerts, commencing next 
Satu day, December 2, and the first program will be made 
up of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” in the first part, 
and the second part will be miscellaneous selections. The 
artists announced include Mrs. Albani, Miss Margaret 
Hoare and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr. F. H. Cowen will be 
the conductor, Mr. G. H. Betjeman leader of the orchestra 
and Mr. W. G. Wood organist. Mr. Cowen has organized 
a large choir and good orchestra, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that this new venture will prove a great boon to 
both musicians and amateurs alike. FRANK VINCENT. 








Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, November 10, 1893. 

HE autumn season is now fairly under way. 

The pianists are again flocking to St. James’ and 

and Princess halls, and the violinists, though tewer in 

number, are not less ambitious. Among the pianists are: 

Messrs. Borwick, Siloti, Dawson, Paderewski, Schénberger, 

Cohen, Mesdames Davies, Marx, Hillier and a score more 

to follow. Among the violinists we are to have Sarasate 

(three concerts), Joachim (thirteen times), Mrs. Norman- 

Neruda (Lady Hallé), Miss Wietrowetz, Miss Frida Scotta, 
and ‘ still they come. 

August Manns gives too orchestral concerts weekly 
at the Crystal Palace ; the London Symphony Orchestra, 
under Henschel, gives eight concerts. In a few weeks the 
famous Philharmonic Orchestra will be assembled, and 
later Hans Richter is to give us his annual ten concerts. 
There is no dearth of orchestral music. Then there are 
Popular Concerts, or as they are usually termed, ‘‘ the 
Pops,” although I cannot see why they should be called 
‘* popular.” 

St. James’ Hall certainly is filled, sometimes uncomfort- 
ablely so, for these ‘‘ Pops.” But the programs are most 
classical, usually consisting of one or two string quartets, 
a trio, a piano sonata, and a sonata for piano and a stringed 
instrument, with a couple of songs to relieve the heavy 
strain. There are forty-one of these ‘‘ Pops” this season, 
the quartet for the last thirteen to be led by Joachim. I 
don’t know any city that can beat London for the oppor- 
tunities offered to lovers of chamber music. Last Monday 
the program included Beethoven's E, minor, Rasoumoffsky 
quartet, led by Lady Hallé (Norman-Neruda) ; a sonata for 








piano and ’cello by Beethoven, played by Messrs. Borwick 





and Becker ; Chopin’s B flat minor sonata for piano, played 
by Borwick; a movement from Dyordk’s violin concerto, 
played by Lady Hallé; a Handel air-and Schubert's 
‘* Young Nun,” sung by Miss Damian. 

Mr. Becker, a Russian, is the possessor of a fine instry. 
ment, from which he gets an immense tone. Neither the 
quartet nor the sonata offers scope enough to show what he 
could do in the way of technical execution ; but his broad 
tone and clear phrasing stamped him an artist. Heisa 
newcomer in England. 

The violin that Lady Hallé plays is said to be the instru. 
ment on which Ernst performed his marvels of tone and 
technic in other days. And truly there is no disguising the 
combined reediness and mellow tone of a fine Cremona, 
Good violins are made to-day; in fact, some of the modern 
violins are more telling in a concert hall than an Amati 
would be, perhaps even more brilliant than a Stradivarius, 
But there is an inimitable, insinuating charm in a Cremona 
that goes nearer the centre of the emotions than any other 
instrument. Leonard Borwick, a young English pupil of 
Mrs. Schumann, plays with great finish and without harsh- 
ness of tone. The Chopin sonata received a very intelligent 
interpretation, although of course so young an artist could 
hardly be expected to equal Paderewski in the ‘‘ Funeral 
March,” or De Pachmann in the ‘‘ Finale.” 

At the first Symphony concert last Wednesday Mr. Hen- 
schel, in memory of the great Russian composer, played 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Elegy” for strings instead of Wagner's 
‘* Faust” overture, which was to have opened the concert, 
The pathetic composition was listened ‘to with the most 
profound respect and sympathetic attention. Long will the 
stately and gifted composer be remembered in England! 
He had been engaged for our forthcoming Philharmonic 
concerts. 

Brahms’ C minor symphony figureti on the program. | 
have been taught to respect this great composer and to hail 
in him the successor of Beethoven and Schumann. I bow 
therefore to more mature and deeper judgment than my 
own. I have most carefully studied the score of this sym- 
phony, and have pored over the analytical program, but 
acknowledge my inability to grasp the work or to see why 
it was written. This composition reminded me of a visit 
to a saw mill in the Adirondack Mountains. Great logs of 
melodies were hauled up with superhuman power and 
noisily sawed into boards of phrases varying in length and 
thickness. Some of them were again reduced to shingles 
and laths of figures, to be finally stacked away in a colossal 
pile of a climax. 

The symphony proclaims the overwhelming power of the 
composer and testifies to his immense skill. Brahms, how- 
ever, can hardly be called a harmonic innovator. His 
chromatic changes are for the most part founded on 
the simple progression of, for instance, Schubert’s ‘‘ Adieu,” 
bars 13-18 ; or else he makes an abrupt jump to a foreign 
tonality, as Beethoven has done in the finale of the Eighth 
symphony, when he modulates unexpectedly from F major 
to F sharp minor. I donot mean to say that Brahms has 
copied either Schubert or Beethoven ; but I do mean to 
say that Brahms is not a harmonist in the sense that Chopin 
or Wagner is. He is the composer most unlike Chopin 
that ever lived. Chopin was all sympathy, beauty ; rich in 
harmony, lavish of cloying melody, but poor in form and 
construction, and withal a little effeminate. Brahms despises 
the charm of mere beauty. His harmonies are abrupt and 
not luxuriant; his melodies quaint or grim rather than 
beautiful. Hisis a giant in form, construction and thematic 
development; but he is also a little too brusque, some- 
what too manly a musical bully. 

His orchestration is thick and lacking in contrast. The 
relative power of each instrument, so nicely calculated by 
Berlioz, seems to be unknown to him. Passages which 
look interesting on paper in the score do not come out 
in the performance. 

Nine-tenths of the effect that reaches the ear is string effect. 
Now and then an oboe melody and here and there a horn 
tone or a flute high note is to be distinguished. It is Beet- 
hoven’s orchestra thickened, not eririched. The trumpet 


parts are the open notes of the old natural trumpet, fanfares . 


and holding notes on tonic and dominant. For Brahms 
Adolph Sax might just as well not have existed. 

Brahms’ symphonies do not, as Haydn's do, picture an 
agreeable landscape, bright with the summer sun ; nor, as 
Beethoven's, portray the mountain summit purple in the 
distance. Brahms’ symphonies do not, as Wagner's works, 
flash with the iridescent hues of green water, the sheen of 
gold or the bridge of rainbows, but suggest some grand, 
sombre work of combined science and art, like the dome of 
St .Paul’s seen through a mist. CLARENCE LUCAS. 








Pauline L’Allemand.—This coloratura singer is 
now devoted to operetta and made her first Munich appear 
ance in Hellmesberger’s ‘“‘ Rikiki” with great success. 

““Nanon Lescaut.”— Puccini's ‘‘Nanon Lescaut” 
was produced at Hamburg, November 7, and was well te 
ceived. Puccini's music displays considerable talent, 
full of life and invention, rich in melodic beauties, but has 


a cardinal defect, a too heavy orchestration. Hence the 
effect of the vocal part was spoiled. The ionate, 


music throughout accords ill with the libretto, which is in 
a conversational tone. 
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MONG the great number of concerts which 
are given here during the season one kind especially 
attractive to me, and although almost entirely unkown in 
the United States, by no means so very infrequent here, is 
the composer’s concert. There were two of them given 
last week, but the stress of activity here only allowed me 
to attend the first one, that of Mr. Anton Riickauf, of Vi- 
enna, who at the Saal Bechstein, a week ago to-day, ap- 
peared in a program made up exclusively of his own 
works. 

He began with a sonata for piano and violin in F minor, 
numbered op. 7, and although his piano playing was more 
that of a composer than of a pianist he managed, together 
with the violinist, Hans Hasse, to give a clear picture of a 
very concise compositicn. All four movements are solid 
and by no means labored in either form or treatment. 
Some of the ideas are quite original and most of them ac- 
ceptable, though not grand. The slow movement in D flat 
is beautiful, and the scherzo in F minor bears the flavor and 
swing of a Strauss waltz. Viennese influence in the two 
extremes, Strauss and Brahms, is distinctly felt through- 
out the entire work, which seemed to me the best one on 
the program. 

Two groups of /zeder, altogether nine in number, elicited 
not much that was new; some of them, however, pleased 
the audience very much and had to be repeated. They 
were all sung by Miss Adelina Herms, a concert singer 
who has with Patti her first name in common. There the 
comparison ceases, for she is an alto and quite young yet. 
She sings musically and with taste, but her breath is so 
short and poorly managed that she is frequently compelled 
to cut phrases into two, and her gaspings remind one of a 
fish out of his native element. 

The concert giver earned applause with four small piano 
pieces from his op. 10, of which the Novelette in B flat 
minor seemed to me the least unimportant, while a menuet 
in C, which was the most applauded, is hardly above every 
day mediocrity. 

A piano quintet, op. 13, in F major, concluded the pro- 
gram, but came not upto the expectations which the violin 
sonata had raised. With it the composer had put his best 
foot forward, and everything after it appeared like an anti- 
climax. On the whole, however, the young composer 
deserves encouragement, and I doubt not that he will be 
heard from more frequently before many years roll by. 


* * # 


For Wednesday evening I had an invitation for a maca- 
roni supper, and as the company was more musical and 
interesting than anything else that was going onin Berlin 
the same evening I attended. The supper giver was Mr. 
Ludovico Sacerdoti, one of the two partners who control 
the destinies of Berlin's foremost and largest concert hall, 
the Philarmonie. The host, who is an Italian by birth and 
one of the most amiable and cultured gentlemen one can 
meet, greatly reminds me in manner as well as in person of 
my dear departed friend, the late Gotthold Carlberg. The 
latter likewise was partial to good company and good 
cheer. 

Sacerdoti in a casual and quite informal way had only 
invited the stag party to a plate of macaroni, but when we 
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arrived we found sumptuous preparations, and an elabo- 
rated menu, which I herewith reproduce : 
Antipasto. 
Maccheroni a la Napolitana 
Fritto Misto, 
Lombata di bue guernita. 
Insalata, Frutti Canditi. 
Asparagi al Burro, 
Gelato di Parma. 
Pospasto. 
Vini. 
Vermouth. Chianti. Sciampagna. 

The cloth was laid for fourteen, in most gorgeous style, 
with a profusion of bouquets, flasks and ornaments in 
Italian and German colors. Those who sat down were: 
Edgar Tinel, the Belgian composer ; Siegfried Ochs, the 
conductor ; Franz Rummel, Dr. Griinstein, of the '‘ Boersen 
Zeitung ;” Dr. Zabel, art critic of the ‘‘ National Zeitung ;” 
Ludwig Pietsch, the celebrated art critic of the ‘‘ Vossische 
Zeitung ;” Dr H. Reimann, the organist ; Heinrich Griin- 
feld and Anton Hekking, the violoncellists ; Schwechten, 
the architect ; Dr. Adler, Mr. Dessin, Sacerdoti and myself. 
Everything was excellent, the supper, the wines, the con- 
versation and everybody’s good humor, the latter greatly 
provoked and kept in a constant crescendo by Griinfeld’s 
well-known after dinner talents which balance, if they do 
not surpass his musical ones. 

* *# # 


I just mentioned the name of Edgar Tinel as one of the 
guests of the evening. The author of ‘‘ St. Francis of As- 
sissi” passed through Berlin on his way from Leipsic to 
his home. His gréAt work had been given at Leipsic on 
Monday a week ago on the very same evening that Sieg- 
fried Ochs had produced it here for the third time with his 
Philharmonic chorus. The latter organization held a re- 
ception in honor of Tinel at the Philharmonie on last 
Thursday afternoon. Siegfried Ochs made a speech in 
which he pointed out that only those will find in art joy 
and elevation who, like Tinel, devote themselves to its ser- 
vice free from mere personal interests and give to it all 
their powers. He wound up with a hurrah for Tinel in 
which the assembly of about 500 persons joined with enthu- 
siasm, The composer, who had conquered the hearts of all 
present through his modesty and the simplicity of his man- 
ner, gave thanks in most amiable words to ‘‘ his beloved 
Franciscans.” 

Then Dr. Henry Reimann played, with masterly handling 
of the fine organ of the Philharmonie, Tinel’s G minor organ 
sonata, a noble work which, especially after the second 
and third movements, was received with no end of ap- 
plause. Several short but appropriate speeches incited by 
the spur of the moment followed and the gathering broke 
up with the shout ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen/” ‘Tinel left for 
Malines, his home, the same evening, accompanied to the 
cars by a number of the members of the Philharmonic 
chorus. 

Tinel’s grand sacred dramatic work, ‘‘ Gondoleva,” will 
be ready for performance by next spring. The composer 
is now busy upon the orchestration. 


*# e# 


The same evening at the Royal Opera House the third 
Symphony soirée, of the Royal Orchestra, was given before 
an audience that crowded every seat in the house. 

Gluck’s stately ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis” overture with the 
Wagner ending opened up the proceedings and was well, 
but not remarkably performed. Then came Herman 
Goetz’ symphony in F major, which is but rarely heard in 
Germany. I noticed that it figured also on the program of 
one of the recent Boston Symphony concerts, and I entirely 
agree with Philip Hale’s judgment of the value of the work 
as expressed by him in Tue MusicaL Courter. I discern, 
however, in the grand total of the composition far more the 
influence of Raff and more especially of the ‘* Wald” sym- 
phony than that of Schumann, whose mixed orchestral 
colors are absent from Goetz’ score and whose daring 
romanticism I find nowhere reflected in Goetz’ clever but 
smaller themes. 

The symphony was superbly played, especially the F 
minor adagio and the dashing finale. Weingartner’s great- 
est triumph, however, was scored with the performance of 
Smetana’s overture to ‘‘The Bartered Betrothed” (I es- 
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chew the word ‘ bride,” because in English it means a 
newly married woman, while the German word Brau 
merely signifies a betrothed woman, in French fiancée.) 
Smetana’s gay and clever work was played with a virtuosity 
and verve that could not fail to be catching, and so great 
and persistent was the applause that the young conductor 
and his band of artists were forced to a repetition of the 
same, which again was received with enthusiasm. 

The opera ‘‘The Bartered Betrothed” is now being 
studied at the Royal Opera House, and will be brought out 
under the talented Weingartner’s direction in the near 
future. 

Beethoven's ‘t Eroica” symphony formed the second half 
of the evening’s program, and was technically well per- 
formed. In spirit, however, I have heard far better per- 
formances under Theodore Thomas, and Weingartner did 
not entirely satisfy me. The tempi were nearly all hurried, 
and especially was this the case in the ‘‘ Funeral March,” 
which thereby lost in dignity, and in the final variations, 
which, however, gained in favor by the fact that they were 
sooner finished. 

The program for the fourth concert on December 1 con- 
tains Schumann's ‘‘ Genoveva” overture, Berlioz’ *‘ Harold” 
symphony, Beethoven's first symphony and Weber's 
“Oberon” overture. 

*s* # 

Friday night brought two important concerts, one of 
which of course I had to abandon. The choice was not an 
easy one, but I finally decided to attend Mr. Rummel's 
first chamber music soirée (one of a series of four) at the 
Philharmonie, and let Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler's first piano 
recital at Bechstein Hall go. The principal reason which 
influenced my decision was that Rummel’s program con- 
tained several concerted works which one but rarely hears, 
and one of which, the Schubert octet, was an absolute nov- 
elty to me, while Mrs. Bloomfield’s program, though well 


chosen, contained nothing that was new to me. It read as 
follows : 

Toccata and fugue in DD RRO. ccc ccccccccscosescoescoese Bach-Tausig 
Sonata in C minor, Op 111.........ccccceslevcsvcceccceeceseeces Beethoven 
Vatplatinms ROCIO UNOG iiss osisse dccccescccisocessccceedtecses Mendeissolin 
Minera Gate as 65a ce vtvndehecdenccosecvatsoeaceced Schubert-Tausig 
Nocturne C minor, op. 48...........0.55 

Etude F major, op. 25, No. 3.........+++ oconevecenuemaqucsesnes Chopin 
Ballade, G minor, op. 28............0045 

* Moment Musical,”” B minor. .....ccccccsccsccccccscccceses FPloersheim 
SO EET TTT OT TL Moszkowski 
Tarantella, “ Venezia e Napoli” .......616 cecececcsscecsceseveceses Liszt 


Bechstein Hall is said to have been crowded, but Mrs. 
Bloomfield was suffering from nervous exhaustion, and al- 
though she went through her program with heroism, she 
succumbed afterward and was confined to her rooms for a 
few days. Her concerts at Leipsic and Dresden had to be 
annulled in consequence. Now, however, she is all right 
again and leaves for Vienna to-morrow. 

The Rummel evening at the Philharmonie was a highly 
interesting one, and had only the one drawback—that too 
much of a good thing was offered. The program opened with 
the Hummel D minor septet, op. 74, for piano, flute, oboe, 
horn, viola, 'cello and double bass. It is not as well-known 
a work as the same composer's *‘ Military” septet, but, 
though a trifle antiquated in style and in piano technic, it is 
full of beautiful episodes and a model of form, It was ex- 
ceedingly well and most brilliantly performed by Rummel 
and the following soloists from the Royal Opera House or- 
chestra: A. Kurth, F. Bundfuss, A. Littmann, A. Miiller, 
H. Dechert, W. Kamling. 

The piano quintet by Christian Sinding, which I heard in 
New York in splendid performance by Ferrucio Busoni in 
conjunction with the Kneisel Quartet, and which then 
greatly impressed me, was a novelty for Berlin. I deem it 
one of the most interesting works of the modern chamber 
music literature, with a singular coherency of thought and 
purpose, and its first three movements I find likewise very 
beautiful. As to the last one, however, with its ear-tortur- 
ing fifths and octave harmonic progressions, I cannot get 
used or force myself to like it. The work was performed 
with great earnestness and sincerity of style, as well as 
flawless execution, by Rummel, Concertmaster Felix Ber- 
ber, of Magdeburg and Messrs. Krikel, Miiller and 
Dechert. 

The third chamber music work of the evening was the 
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Schubert octet in F major, op. 166, for strings, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon. As I mentioned heretofore I had never 
heard it and I am almost certain that it has not been 
played in New York during the last eighteen years. This 
is to be wondered at, for it certainly deserves a hearing 
and is as fresh and beautiful in invention as anything that 
sprang from the fertile brain of the melody-gifted com- 
poser. Of the six movements I liked the slow second one 
in B flat, the C major variations and the minuet in F major 
best, but the three others also contain many pearls of 
extraordinary beauty. In the excellent performance shared 
the honors equally the beforementioned representatives of 
the different instruments and Mr. O. Schubert, the first 
clarinet, and W. Valerius, the first bassoon of the Royal 
Orchestra, of whom the former is the best performer of his 
imstrument I ever heard, not excluding Miihlfeld of 
Weimar. 

Vocal variety was brought into the progam by two groups 
of /ieder interspersed between the instrumental numbers. 
They were sung in most musical, artistic and pleasing fash- 
ion by Mrs. Gisela Staudigl, the contralto, whom you will 
perhaps remember as the best ‘‘ Brangiine” the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House ever harbored. She sang Wagner's 
‘‘Triiume,” Beethoven's ‘‘ Ich liebe dich,” Mozart's ‘* Das 
Veilchen,” Bungert’s ‘‘Sein Weib,” Mottl’s ‘‘ Mirchen,” 
Ryken's ‘‘ Wie du noch jung,” and as an encore d’Albert’s 
** Der Schmetterling.” 

A large and most fashionable audience was present and 
followed with apparent interest the different performances, 
applauding enthusiastically. Louis Geilfuss, of New York, 
was one of the most attentive listeners. He is in Berlin 
under medical treatment, and I hope he will find reconval- 
escence soon. His many friends on the other side of the 
water certainly will wish so too. 


** # 


The first appearance here of Mrs. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio took place at the Singakademie last Saturday night, 
and was one of the most pronouncedly sutcessful débuts I 
have witnessed during my sojourn here. 

The Americans are going to conquer the Old World in 
matters musical, isthe faro/e here now, and we are most 
sincerely proud of it. Such triumphs as have lately 
been won here by Clementine de Vere and Fanny Bloom- 
field were genuine surprises, for the Berlin public is known 
to be cold and rather skeptical when artists whose names 
are not familiar ones here put in an appearance. On the 
other hand, I must do the audiences as well as the critics 
the justice to say that they are neither slow in perceiving 
nor ungenerous in acknowledging real merit when it is 
offered to them. 

Of Mrs. de Vere-Sapio’s success I notified you by cable. 
Of her abilities it would be carrying coals to Newcastle to 
speak to you. You all have heard her time and time again, 
have wondered at the purity, clearness and range of her 
voice; at the flawlessness of her intonation, at the intelli- 
gence and artistic feeling in her conception, and at the 
marvelous vocal technic she displays. More the Berlin 
critics could not discover either,and the Berlin public ap- 
plauded just as you would have done. They went so far, 
after the artist had sung the aria from Hindel’s * L’Alle- 
gro,” &c. (with a very poor flute obligato), the ‘‘O grant 
me in the dust to fall” aria from Dvordk's ‘‘ St. Ludmilla,” 
and the mad scene from Thomas’ ** Hamlet” with ever 
increasing and finally stormy applause as to insist upon two 
encores. First the ‘Shadow Dance,” from ‘ Dinorah,” 
accompanied by Mr. Sapio on the piano, was granted, and 
when the audience went wild over that and refused to leave 
the hall a simple little English ballad had to soothe them 
into withdrawing. It was really a most pronounced case of 
the Cesarian short cut to fame, of having come, been 
heard and conquering. Immediately succeeding the con- 
cert Manager Wolff engaged Mrs. de Vere for the next, 
fourth Biilow Philharmonic concert, and in Hamburg, 
where she sang last week, she was on the spot re-engaged 
for a second subscription concert. Siegfried Ochs also 
wants her for one of his Philharmonic chorus concerts, and 
thus engagements are coming in galore. 

In my de Vere enthusiasm I came very near forget- 
ting to mention that Miss Felicia Kirchdorffer, a young 
pianist whom I never heard before, played with even tech- 
nic, small but agreeable tone and in a nice, sympathetic, 
unostentatious style the Mozart A major piano concerto 
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and later on Liszt’s ‘‘ Rossignol” and a study by Kwast. 
The young lady also came in for her share of the public’s 
applause. 

I append now some of the principal Berlin and Hamburg 
criticisms about Mrs. de Vere, not in order to pad this any- 
how lengthy weekly budget, but to show you that I did 
not cable over any more than the absolute truth when I 
telegraphed that ‘‘ the press was unanimous in her praise.” 
Says the 
1.—* Berliner Fremdenblatt.” 

Mrs. Clementine De Vere-Sapio proved herself on Saturday night 
at the Singakademie to be a star of the first magnitude, and judging 
from the great and continuous applause, even in the beginning, the 
audience were evidently convinced that they had to deal with an 
extraordinary master of the vocal art, who does honor to her name, 
Vere-Sapio, which in Latin means / really know something. ‘This 
lady may be said to make the fendan¢ to the pianist Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, both living in America, both appearing in Germany for the 
first time, both attracting the public in a most unusual manner 
through a magnificent performance, despite the fact of their being 
entirely unknown, Mrs. Sapio, belonging to the Italian school of the 
celebrated Mrs. Albertini Baucardé, commands a beautiful, power- 
ful voice, which without doubt qualifies her for the most exacting 
operatic parts. The program showed, as the lady herself, an inter- 
national versatility—in German, an aria from Handel's “ Allegro 
e Pensieroso ;” in English, an aria from Dvordék’s “ St. Ludmilla ;"’ in 
French, scene and aria from Thomas’ “ Hamlet,” and in Italian, finally 
in the stormily demanded encore, “ Shadow Dance” from Meyer- 
beer’s *‘Dinorah.”’ An easy ascension to the high E, pearl-like runs 
in bell-like purity, flawless chromatic passages in staccato, artistic 
decrescendo, even in very high notes and long holding of the same, 
finally absolutely perfect intonation were bound to produce a great 
success, 





2. “ Tageblatt.” 

Quite extraordinary is her technic, and wqgthy of admiration the 
evenness of the registers and the richness of dynamic nuances. The 
voice, of great compass, is especially brilliant and powerful in the 
high notes, the intonation of bell-like purity. In the aria from 
“Hamlet” and in the “Shadow Dance”’ from “ Dinorah,” the latter 
granted as an encore upon most stormy applause, Mme. Sapio de- 
veloped an execution which can be found only in very few, and cer- 
tainly only among the most prominent artist. 





8. ‘Deutscher Reichs-Anzeiger.”’ 

Her voice, a high soprano, is very powerful and of great compass ; 
her execution well nigh astounding. In the most rapid ¢empo she 
goes through two octaves tothe highest regions, always with pearl- 
like cleanliness. These rare advantages appear especially pro- 
nounced in the aria from *‘ Hamlet”’ and in the ‘Shadow Song” from 
“ Dinorah,” which she gave as an encore, after having with the same 
ability executed the classic figuration of an aria by Handel. The 
said pieces were followed by furious applause and recalls. 





4, “National Zeitung.” 

Her vocal material is of rare magnitude and beauty. She is also 
not lacking in fhe mental element of delivery. In the ensemble of 
her gifts she seems to belong to those talents which gain immedi- 
ately the sympathy of the public. 





5. “ Lokal-Anzeiger.”” 

In the aria by Handel she already developed a remarkable technic. 
The second number, an aria from Dvordk’s ** Saint Ludmilla,"’ was 
intended to represent the sustained style, and the artist showed in it 
a voice of great compass excellently schooled, the tones of which re- 
flect all shades, from the softest iano to the most pronounced fore, 
united with a deeply felt delivery which must speak to the hearts of 
the listeners. 

In “Hamlet” she displayed atechnic, together with a verve and 
certainty, which one hears but rarely. Imposing especially were her 
chromatic runs, but also everything else can be designated as 
masterly. 


6. ‘‘Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

She excited admiration and astonishment with the full and broad 
stream of tone, and the long breath which she can spin out and the 
flawless cleanliness of gaily twisted figure work. 

7. “ Bérsen Courier." 

Mrs. Sapio is indeed an excellent singer ; she has a powerful, emi- 
nently resonant soprano which ascends evenly to E above the staff, 
the registers of which are magnificently balanced, and which lends 
itself to the declamation of a broad can/i/ena as well as to the execu- 
tion of a fleet footed coloratura. 

Inthe piano the voice sounds very tender and bell-like. The in- 
tonation and pronunciation are excellent, the spinning of the tone 
and almost endless breath extraordinary. 





8 “Bérsen Zeitung.” 

She showed herself in the delivery of her three arias a coloratura 
virtuosa of the first rank. The voice is of a power and volume quite 
unusual in a coloratura singer and at the same time of extraordinary 
flexibility. 

She displayed an elegance and certainty as well as finesse of tone 
production which were perfectly entrancing, also the difficult art of 
tone spinning is at her disposal to a degree very rare among singers, 
and masterly is her treatment of the head voice. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Sapio found an enthusiastic re- 
ception, which we hope will cause her to be heard here frequently. 





9. “ Hamburgischer Correspondent.” 
Yesterday we made the acquaintance of an excellent singer from 
New York, Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio. The lady possesses an 


ectanitncslcnosseneraareoel 


entrancing and excellently schooled soprano, which reaches up to D 
above the staff. The recitative and aria from Handel’s ‘L’Allegro” 
we have not heard sung so perfectly for a great while. Like sweet 
flute notes her voice sounded in the coloratura and blended intj- 
mately with the obligato instrument. It was a highly artistic treat, 
The aria from ‘‘ Hamlet ” gave her a chance to display all the fire. 
works of her technic. It was a bravura performance of the first 
rank. But her singing is not made eminent only by technical excel. 
lencies, the artist also sings with warmth, passion and musica] 
intelligence. 


10. “‘Hamburger Fremdenbiatt.” 

Mrs. de Vere-Sapio gained the sympathy of the audience from the 
outset. The always pure intonation and the artist’s voice well taught 
after the Italian substantial method, displayed excellence in every 
register. Inthe aria by Thomas, which demands a compass from B 
in the small octave to D sharp above the staff, her voice, coloratura 
and modulations of delivery showed to best advantage. Charmingly 
also the aria by Handel was sung. 

You see I did not tell you too much and I am with the 
majority this time, if even Ido not agree with the Berlin 
critics in their estimate of the Dvorak aria. They all, and 
with singular unanimity, pull his music down, and some of 
them, notably Tappert, make use of such personal remarks 
against ‘‘ the poor Bohemian Brahms, who is played out in 
Germany ” that I cannot help thinking and feeling that 
their evident spite is dictated by Chauvinism. 

#2 * 


Now I come to the last, but by no means least important 
concert of this week's budget, and you will no doubt, if 
you have indeed followed me so far, exclaim like myself, 
‘* Thank the Lord !” 

Last night we had at the Philharmonie the third of the 
Biilow-Philharmonic concerts, which was at the same time 
the first one of the series which was conducted by General- 
director Hofrath Ernst Schuch, of Dresden. Expectation 
was on tiptoe regarding this sixth successor to Biilow’s 
baton here, and the hall was well filled. Schuch bears a 
great and deserved reputation as one of the finest of 
operatic conductors of the world. His concert conducting 
is somewhat less renowned, and to judge by the first proof 
of it we had last night, the difference on the wrong side of 
the ledger is a justified and explicable one. I say this de- 
spite the fact that Schuch 1s again engaged for the next 
Rhenish Music Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle, and that in 
routine conducting he has perhaps few equals. But he 
seemed to me to sacrifice everything for effect, and his prin- 
cipal striving is for brilliancy and virtuosity effect attained 
by hurrying all tempi. It was thus with the coda of the 
‘* Euryanthe” overture and with the last movement from 
Hiindel’s Tenth concerto grosso for string orchestra in D 
minor. The first four movements were admirably inter- 
preted, however, and only the D major final allegro mod- 
erato was overhurried, but pleased so much that the pub- 
lic insisted upon a repetition. The work was announced 
here as a novelty. Considering its age and value this is 
rather a remarkable fact. In New York I have several 
times heard it played under Theodore Thomas. 

The most brilliantly, performed number on the program 
however, was Berlioz’ ‘‘Carnaval Romain” overture. 
It readily lends itself to virtuoso treatment, and it must 
and shall be acknowledged that Schuch made the most of 
his opportunity. He was recalled three times at the close 
of the overture. 

Of Beethoven's C minor symphony, which formed the 
second half of the program, I need not tell you anything 
further than that it was rushed through in thirty-one 
minutes and thirty seconds. The first movement was al- 
ready much too fast, but the andante was taken in absolute 
allegretto scherzando tempo. Only the scherzo, probably 
on account of the difficulties for the double basses in the 
trio was taken at the usual and correct speed, while the 
grand finale lost much of its power and dignity by the 
over hurried tempo. Otherwise Hofrath Schuch’s concep 
tion had nothing startling, unconventional or ‘*‘ modern.” 

A funny episode in connection with this concert was the 
appearance, or rather non-appearance of the soloist. A 
fortnight ago when Mrs. Sofie Menter was first advertised 
to play the G major piano concerto by Rubinstein at this 
concert I offered to bet manager Hermann Wolff in the 
presence of many witnesses at the Bellevue the champagne 
for the crowd that the lady would not play. Wolff was 
wise in his time and did not take the bet, and Mrs. Menter 
did not play. It is always thus. She allows herself to be 
engaged, advertised, and even comes to the private re 
hearsal and plays the G major Rubinstein, and only an 
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hour or so before the alti rehearsal, or Gt there is sales be- 
fore the concert proper, she sends word to the manager 
that she is too ill to play. The manager rushes to the hotel 
only to be met by Mrs. Menter’s friend and pupil, Sapellni- 
koff, who asserts that madame is too ill to see anyone, but 
that he (Sapellnikoff) will play in her stead the Rubinstein 
D minor concerto. In most instances the manager, who 
has no other pianist to hand is only too glad to accept the 
offer, and thus, through a devotion and self-denial of which 
only a loving woman is capable, Mr. S. has been able to 
play the D minor Rubinstein, and has been thrust upon the 
public of some of the principal cities of Germany, Holland 
and England. 

This time, however, the trick failed to work. The pair 
made the count without reckoning with the fact that man- 
ager Wolff is hard to bluff. When at the Kaiserhof he 
heard that Mrs. Menter was ‘‘ suffering from the cholera” (I 
saw her to-day together with Sapellnikoff walking in the 
Thiergarten), he was not scared a bit, but telephoned to Miss 
Emma Koch, and thus it came to pass that the estimable 
young lady played the Beethoven G major concerto at last 
night’s Philharmonic instead of Mrs. Menter, the Rubin- 
stein G major or Mr. Sapellnikoff the Rubinstein D minor 
concerto. I am sorry, however, Wolff did not take my 
offered bet. But then heis ‘‘as smart as they make ’em” 
and he evidently knew the game as well as I did. 

Miss Koch according to a foot note on the program, 
played without a rehearsal and having been called upon at 
such short notice, I don’t think it would be fair under the 
circumstances to criticize her too severely. I therefore will 
let her down easily with the truthful remark that she 
played neatly, but hardly with sufficient energy and tone, 
and that she was well received by an evidently well dis- 


posed audience. ave 


Little Miss Minnie Dilthey, the charming ‘‘ Amor ” of the 
late American Opera Company, sends me a number of fav- 
orable criticisms from Posen, where she appeared as ‘‘ Ma- 
rie” in ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment,” the lady in 
“Martha,” ‘‘ Mrs. Ford” in “‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” and ‘‘ Venus” in ‘‘ Tannhduser.” ‘The Posen critics, 
as well as the public of that Eastern town, seem to be well 
disposed toward our interesting countrywoman. 

* * 


A letter from Arthur Nikisch brings me ‘the news of his 
great successes at Buda-Pesth, not only as director of the 
Royal Opera House, but also as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society of the Hungarian capital. The first concert 
for the season took place last Wednesday and proved a tri- 
umph for Nikisch and the orchestra, which latter he de- 
scribes as one of the very best of Europe. 

*# *# # 

George Davidsohn, chief editor and part owner of the 
‘Berliner Boersen Courier,” one of my most esteemed con- 
fréres here, has had the kindness to write for THe Musica. 
Courter an account of the Berlioz cycle at Carlsruhe, which 
he attended last week. It will be found in another column 
of this paper. 

A promise from Henry Pierson, artistic secretary of the 
Berlin Royal Opera House, to write for THe Musica Cov- 
RIER an account of the ‘‘ Medici ” premiére at Milan, whence 
he has just returned, will probably be fulfilled next week. 

ee 

The papers this morning print a despatch from Frankfort 
where Wachtel, the tenor, died last night. The news will 
have reached you by cable long ere this. He was a good, 
sweet tenor of the old school and he has made hundreds 
happy with his ‘‘ Postillon,” ‘‘ George Brown” and other 
réles of like calibre. 

* * * 

Emil Goetze’s voice seems to have given out all at once 
and the Royal Opera House has been obliged to treat with 
Pollini for the loan of little Boetel for a few star perform- 
ances. Next week and the week following we shall have 
an entire Mozart cycle at the Royal Institute. 

ee ® 


Professor Schroeder's opera ‘‘ Aspasia” was produced 
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with much success at the Dessau Court pan House last 
week. eee 

Massenet is composing a one act opera entitled ‘‘La 
Navaraise” for Mrs. Calvé, who is to sing in it at Covent 
Garden, London, in May. Two more one act operas will 
be produced this winter in Dresden; they are ‘ Ingrid” 
and ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisp,” both by Carl Grammann. 

* * # 

Berlin will have, in January next, a little Bruckner cele- 
bration. The veteran Viennese composer, who was lately 
ill, but seems to have recovered entirely, will be here to 
enjoy a performance of his ‘‘Te Deum,” under Siegfried 
Ochs, while Weingartner will conduct the E major sym- 
phony with the Royal Opera House orchestra, and Walde- 
mar Meyer, with his associates, will give a performance of 
the quintet. Recognition is coming a little late, but very 
surely, to the good old fellow. He was received in audi- 
dience by the Austrian emperor a short while ago, and 
when the monarch, who was in his most gracious mood, 
asked the humble composer to name a favor he could do 
him, with the promise that it was granted in advance, 
Bruckner startled His Majesty by saying: ‘‘ Please your 
Imperial Highness, tell Hanslick not to criticize my compo- 
sitions so harshly.” O. F, 


The Berlioz Cycle at Karlsruhe. 


WRITTEN FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER BY GEORGE DAVIDSOHN. 








HE Court theatre of Karlsruhe has for years 
past occupied a prominent position among the 
theatres of Germany. It owes it to the well-directed, 
conscientious labor of its conductor, Felix Mottl, who is a 
product of the school of Wagner and owes his great reputa- 
tion more to his work at the Bayreuth festival perform- 
ances than to his exertions at Karlsruhe, where for thirteen 
years he has been unweariedly and successfully active. But 
Karlsruhe scarcely offers a grateful soil for such activity. 
Thanks, however, to the unflagging energy displayed by 
Mottl in the field of music people, here have learned to appre- 
ciate his performances and to take a certain interest in the 
new development of music. This condition of affairs is 
the fruit of the unceasing labor of long years, for during 
the first years of his enterprise the Leipzig public was 
not only cool but hostile to the struggles of the conductor. 
Hence among other things the ill success of his attempt 
to give life to the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad” of Peter Cornelius. 
This charming work of the delicate poet and musician was 
a failure and could not reach a second production. 

It is therefore the more astonishing that Mottl has grad- 
ually conquered the public here so thoroughly that the 
whole of the dramatic works of Hector Berlioz, which have 
elsewhere been directly rejected or have only been able to 
attain a transient success, can at the present time keep 
their ground in the repertory of the Karlsruhe Theatre. 
This fact suggested to the restless conductor the plan of 
organizing a cyclic production of these works. Numerous 
friends, especially French admirers of the master, who has 
never found fitting appreciation in his own country, at 
least on the stage, and lovers of music from all parts of 
Germany, came to this Berlioz cyclus. The Karlsruhe pub- 
lic, as its custom is, was pretty cool toward this great ar- 
tistic undertaking ; only the ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” had a 
house completely sold out, while the other evenings dis- 
played many a gap in the audience. This can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that these important but difficult works 
were already known to that portion of the Leipzig public 
which cherishes any interest for artistic matters, and that 
Karlsruhe, a city of about 10,000 inhabitants, with very 
moderate resources, could not supply an adequate contin- 
gent for such artistic undertakings. 

So much the more striking was the applause which the 
performances met with, and so much the more admirable 
the perfection in their production, with the naturally lim- 
ited means at the disposal of one of the smaller German 
theatres. 

That Berlioz’ dramatic works have hitherto appeared 


riddle, as, apart from their musical beauties, their dramatic 
effectiveness as well must be characterized as remarkable, 
if this fact could not be explained by another—that is, the 
extraordinary difficulty of a satisfactory performance. 
It required an enthusiasm such as Mottl can impart to all 
the co-operating factors, and it required unwearied indus- 
try to conquer all these difficulties, Among these co-oper- 
ating factors, the orchestra and the chorus distinguished 
themselves in the first place, by their model performances, 
which are all the more admirable as the task which was 
here assigned to them is not only in quantity but in quality 
quite unusual. But even in the other co-operating forces 
there were some of prominent importance, and all, even 
those who filled the smallest réles, did their duty to the 
fullest extent. 

The week began with * Benvenuto Cellini,” from which 
such a large number of isolated excerpts, have for years ap- 
peared in all concert programs, but which have only been 
given here and there on the German stage. It was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Beatrice and Benedict,” a charming transforma- 
tion of Shakespeare’s comedy ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” 
into music, in which two acts contained a wealth of touch- 
ing melodies and the orchestration displayed all the refine- 
ment of Berlioz’ instrumentation. The week closed with 
a production of ‘‘ Les Troyens,” a musical tragedy in two 
parts, of which the second, ‘‘ Les Troyens en Carthage,’ 
made an especially deep impression. In this last work 
Berlioz hardly exhibits that strongly marked individuality 
which is characteristic of his other compositions. He fol- 
lows rather, at least in the arrangement of the vocal parts, 
the old masters of the style, especially Gluck. In the rich 
instrumentation, however, he preserves his originality, and 
the effect which he produces can be described as far reach- 
ing and profound. 

Of the representative artists I must mention in the first 
place Miss Meilhac, who is known to the international 
audiences of the Bayreuth festivals as ‘‘ Venus” and 
‘‘Kundry,” and who sang here in two réles of the most 
different styles conceivable — ‘‘ Beatrice” and ‘ Dido.” 
In the former she gave an uncommonly attractive perform- 
ance by her delicate acting and the conversational color of 
her singing, while as ‘‘ Dido” she made all the terror of 
the tragedy a living reality, that so thrilled and shook in its 
outbursts of anguish and despair, and in the greater mo- 
ments of her part, that the inadequacy of her vocal means, 
which was hereand there noticeable, could not detract from 
the whole effect of her performance. Next to her came 
Mrs. Reuss, who took the part of ‘‘ Cassandra” in the first 
part of ‘‘ Les Troyens” in a warm, sympathetic style, and 
displayed excellent resources. Of the others Miss Fritsch, 
the graceful ‘‘ Hero” in ‘* Beatrice and Benedict ” and the 
‘* Teresa” in ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” is known widely from 
her Bayreuth performances. The heroic tenor of the Karls- 
ruhe Opera, Mr. Oberlinder, both in the title réle in ‘* Ben- 
venuto” and in ‘‘ Les Troyens” as ‘‘ Adneas,” proved him- 
self an excellent and majestic singer ; while Mr. Rosenberg 
was thoroughly at home in the character of ‘‘ Benedict.” 
In addition to these four opera performances a Berlioz con- 
cert was given in the Museum, in which as a piéce de ré- 
sistance the grand ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique” was given 
in an exemplary manner, and Mrs. Henriette Mottl, avcom- 
panied by the professor, rendered pieces from the ‘‘ Nuits 
d’Eté,” which with her liquid, clear voice and masterly de- 
livery she gave with the most beautiful effect. 

Grorce Davipsoun. 

KARLSRUHE, November 14. 








Leoncavallo.—On October 29 several members of the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, sent to Leoncavallo the following tele- 
gram: ‘* The undersigned. who are assembled on the stage 
of the Royal Opera House on the occasion of the fiftieth 
performance of your masterwork, ‘‘ Pagliacci,” on the even- 
ing of October 29, send you cordial greetings and drink to 
the health of their dear friend, /aestro Leoncavallo, and to 
the triumphant success of the ‘‘ Medici” in Milan and Ber- 
lin. Capellmeister Sucher, Mrs. Herzog (‘‘ Nedda”) Sylva 
(‘* Canio”), Bultz (‘* Tonio”), Friinckel (‘ Silvia”), Philipp 
e pow ah ta Pierson.” 








only in isolated fashion on our stage must seem almost a 





ED. BOTE & CG. BOCK, 


BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEVV PIANO MUSIC. 





D'ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price,. . M.5.00 
LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid : Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the bes 4c 457, Gavotte 
Favorite, Price, each, . . M.1.50 
LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. ‘Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, fo Babillarde. 
Price, each, . . M.2.00 


SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Wile. ‘Sete; M.3.00 
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“*T unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five ms ae FRED. H. Butrerrietp, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation, 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 

For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocat 
READING SCHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. Classes 
forming every Monday, between 1 and 3 P. M. 

MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, 


MASSACHUSETTS CLASSES. 


Mr. Fred. H. Butterfield has secured absolute control of the STENO- 
PHONETIC SYSTEM in Massachusetts, and will ‘ize and conduct 
classes in Boston and the leading cities of the State dress 

FRED. H. BUTTERFIELD, 40 Chestnut St., New Bedford, Mass. 








G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YoOoRGH, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Horatio W. Parker, 


Op. 37, 


THE HOLY CHILD. 


A Cantata for Christmastide, for Church use. 





PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 





Will be sent to Organists and Choirmasters for examination. 
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“ Mazeppa.”—Henri Rochefort, who is now living in 
London, has written a libretto, ‘‘ Mazeppa,” to be set to 
music by Leopold de Wenzel, of the London Empire 
Theatre. 

Astorga’s “Stabat Mater.”—On November 22 
Director Freudenberg gave a performance of sacred choral 
works at the Garrison Church, Berlin, at which Astorga’s 
** Stabat Mater " had its first public hearing in that city. 

Copenhagen.—On account of some personal differ- 
ences the Philharmonic concerts at Copenhagen have not 
been conducted this season by Mr. Svendson. The first 
one, exclusively of Grieg’s works, was conducted by the 
Norwegian master, and Mrs. D’Albert Carreno was the 
pianist. 

Faust at Windsor.—Sir Augustus Harris received 
the Queen's command to give a performance of ‘‘ Faust” 
at Windsor Castle on November 30. Mrs. Albani appeared 
as ‘‘ Marguerite " and Mr. Ben Davies as ‘‘ Faust.” 

Gounod’s Monument.—The committee formed in 
Paris for the purpose of erecting a monument to the mem- 
ory of Gounod comprises Messrs. Ambroise Thomas, Victo- 
rien Sardou, Alexandre Dumas, GerOme, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Reyer, Bertrand, Gailhard, Carvalho and Jules 
Barbier. 

A Practical Work.—There has lately appeared 
at Leipsic ‘* Praktische Instrumentationslehre,” by Rich- 
ard Hoffmann. It treats of: 1. Stringedinstruments. 2. 
Woodwind. 8. Woodwind and strings together. 4. Horns. 
5. Strings, wood and horns. 6. Trumpets, cornets, trom- 
bones, tubas and percussion instruments. 7. Harp, man- 
dolin, zither, guitar, piano, cymbals, organ and harmo- 
niam. 

Dresden Conservatory.—During the school year, 
April 1 to end of October, the Dresden Conservatory gave 
sixteen performances, of which nine were theatrical. The 
five musical performances produced orchestral works 
by Beethoven (eighth Symphony), Mendelssohn (overture 
** Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt”) and Woltermann 
(serenade) ; for Chorus, ‘‘Salvum fac regem,” by Rietz ; 
Chamber music by Cui, Grieg, Haydn, Mozart and Schu- 
bert ; Piano pieces by J. S. Bach, W. F. Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Grieg (A minor concerto), Mendelssohn, Moszkow- 
ski, Mozart, Raff and Reinecke; for Organ (J. S. Bach, 
Guilmant), violin (Lauterbach, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Vieux- 
temps), flute (Doppler, Tulou), clarinette (Reisziger), three 
horns (Beethoven, Mozart, Werner), solo (Beethoven, 
Brahms, Franz, Handel, Kosz, Liwe, Marschner, Mozart, 
Ries, Rubinstein, Scharfe, Schubert, Schumann and 

Spohr), female trio (Hiller), and declamation (Beck). The 
two operatic evenings comprised scenes from Auber's 
** Domino Noir,” Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives” and Weber's 
“* Freischiitz.” 


“Maitre Pierre.”—The London “ Musical Stand- 
ard” writes: ‘*The report that Gounod has left behind 
a complete opera entitled ‘ Maitre Pierre’ has not been con- 
tradicted, so we suppose it is true. It is rumored that 


M. Colonne will buy the work and produce it in Paris. We 
hope the work will not be produced unless it is quite worthy 
the composer of ‘ Faust.’” On the other hand it is stated 
that the only truth in the matter is that Gounod some years 
ago contemplated an opera on the story of ‘‘ Abelard and 
Heloise,” but had not done more than make a sketch, and 
certainly never completed it. If the fragments found after 
his death are produced, arranged and ‘‘ completed” the 
work will be directly opposed to Gounod's wishes. If he 
had wished to complete it he need not have waited for any 
assistance. 

Waldemar Meyer.—For his fourth popular con- 
cert, January 12, Prof. Waldemar Meyer has selected 
for performance the lately completed symphony of Aug. 
Ludwig in F sharp minor. It consists of four movements, 
** Leben,” ‘* Liebe,” ‘‘ Kraft” and ‘‘ Schaffen.” Professor 
Hermann will conduct. 

Berlioz at Karlisruhe.—The Berlioz Cyclus at 
Karlsruhe began November 5 with ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
which had anenthusiastic reception. The first performance 
of this work in Germany was at Weimar in 1852, when it 
was produced by Liszt's advice. But the time for it had 
not yet come. Not till twenty-five years later did a second 
performance take place, under Hans von Biilow, of Hanover, 
when it was successful. 

Mozart Cyclus at Berlin.—The Mozart cyclus at 
the Royal Opera House is fixed as follows: November 24, 








‘*Idomeneus;” 25, ‘‘ Bastien und Bastienne,” “ Die Ent- 
fiibrung aus dem Serail ;" 27, ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro;” 29, 
**Don Juan ;” December 2, ‘* La Finta Giardiniera,” re- 


vised by Max Kalbeck, for the first time, and ‘‘ Cosi fan 
tutti;"” 4, ‘‘ Titus” and ‘* La Giardiniera” again ; 5, ‘‘ Die 
Zauberfléte.” The subscription for the whole seven per- 
formances, parquet seats, is 31.50 marks. 

“Clara Dettin.”—The new opera, ‘‘ Clara Dettin,” 
by Meyer Olbersleben, was produced with great applause 
at the Court Theatre at Weimar. 

Heinrich Dessauer.—The winner of the Joseph 
Joachim prize for violinists or ‘cellists this year was Hein- 
rich Dessauer, violin teacher in the Breslau Conservatory, 
Berlin. He is a young violinist, educated partly at the 
Wiirzburg Conservatory, partly by De Ahna and Joachim. 
He is also distinguished for his performances on the viola. 

Rebicek.—Capellmeister Rebicek, lately in Pesth, has 
been engaged at Wiesbaden to succeed Mannstiidt. 

Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is revising for the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, his ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” The work was ac- 
cepted some time ago, and will be produced during the 
season or at latest in the fall of 1894. 

Alas for Fame!—The Paris correspondent of the 
London ‘ Times,” speaking of the remarkable ‘ Peer 
Gynt” suite of Grieg, played at one of the Lamoureux 
concerts described this popular music as ‘‘a little-known 
accompaniment of a poem by Ibsen”! 
Paderewski.—The Polish pianist seems to have 
changed his mind. It was lately stated that he would give 
only one recital in London, but now we read that his next 
piano recital in London will be at the Hampstead Con- 
servatory on Wednesday, December 20. 

' The “Old Girl.” —On November 24, 1843, the 
‘*Bohemian Girl” was produced at Drury Lane, and Sir 
Augustus Harris marked the jubilee by a fitting perform- 
ance at the old theatre on the afternoon of Monday the 
27th. 

Florence Monteith.—We mentioned lately the en- 
| gagement of Miss Marguerite Macintyre, at La Scala, 
Milan ; there is another young English prima donna who is 
attracting much attention in Italy. Miss Florence Monteith 
has been engaged to sing in ‘‘ Carmen” and other works. 
A New Liszt Story.—La Mara, the well-known 
musical biographer, has published in a Munich paper an 
account of Liszt's relations to the Princess Wittgenstein, 








based on newly discovered documents. She had been mar 

ried at the age of seventeen to Prince Nicolaus of Russia 

and the marriage, which was not a love match, proved 
such a failure that she left her husband in 1847, and went 
to Weimar in order to be near Liszt, whom she adored as 
an artistand man. The Prince, being a Protestant, had no 
difficulty in regard to a divorce, but she being a Catholic, 
had to invoke a special dispensation from the Pope, who 
granted it on the ground that she had been married against 
her will. The documents had already been sent to her, 
Liszt had arrived in Rome, the priest, dates, hour fixed 
upon when the pious Princess Odescalchi of Poland inter- 
vened and succeeded in making the Pope withdraw his 
consent tothe marriage. The shock to Princess Wittgen- 
stein was so great that she thenceforth turned her atten- 
tion entirely away from art to religious matters and to re- 
searches, which she published, and when in 1864 her hus- 
band died she did not recur to the plan of marrying Liszt, 
whom on the contrary she tried to persuade also to give 
up art for religion. She succeeded in so far as to induce 
him to become an abbé, but his musical temperament soon 
regained its ascendancy and he devoted the rest of his life, 
by way of compromise, to the composition of religious 
music.—*‘‘ Post.” 

** Lachende Erben.”—This operetta by Carl Wein- 
berger was produced at the Schultze Theatre, Hamburg, 
November 2, with great applause. 

Bellincioni-Stagno.—This singer pair, after a 
successful engagement in ‘‘ Freund Fritz,” at Vienna, took 
leave of the public at a concert November 3, at which Bel- 
lincioni sang two German songs by Lassen and Rubin- 
stein. 


Virgil Practice Clavier (in Philadel- 
phia). 
HE Clavier and method seem to be steadily 
growing in favor among musicians and students of 
music, and there is no doubt but there are many advan- 
tages derived from the use of the Virgil method, and we 
must congratulate Mr. Ingle, of the Pennsylvania Con- 
servatory, for the change we notice he has made in the 
method employed in his school. We take the following 
from his catalogue just issued : 

In the piano department a radical change will be made in the 
introduction of the Virgil practice clavier and system of founda- 
tional studies. ‘—The demand made upon the finger dexterity (or 
technic) of the student of to-day, through the increase in weight 
and touch of the modern piano, and the enormous difficulties in- 
troduced into the recent piano compositions by composers, calls 
for a more thorough study of and a much higher degree of per- 
fection in muscular training than has been previously given to 
this branch of study. 

The “ Virgil Studies” are especially adapted to the require- 
ment of all qualities of touch and velocity. Touch and velocity 
depend entirely upon the proper nerve condition of the hand 
and arm, for without this condition it is impossible for the 
player to express the emotions which he may feel, or to give 
color or character to the composition he may be trying to 
perform. 

The Clavier will be used exclusively while the student is 
acquiring the correct position and nerve condition of the hand 
and arm, which will cover a period of from one to two months, 
atter which the correct touch and position is assured. Ear 
training will be taught by the aid of the piano. Pupils so 
taught have proven that they progressed further in one year 
than the pupil who is taught at the piano alone 1n two years. 

The teachers in the piano department are all fully qualified to 
teach this method, having received personal instruction from 
Mr. A. K. Virgil, and are all thoroughly enthused with the great 
results obtained. Beginners and those not far advanced are 








erroneous habits. 

Advanced students and those who have a limited technic are 
assured that they can acquire by the proper use of the ‘ Clavier 
and Method” a very decided gain in technic and repose in their 


playing. 
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HENRI MARTEAU CO, 
Henri Martean, 


The Great French 
Violinist, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


Mine Rosa Linde, 
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American Contralto. 


EDWIN M. SHONERT, 
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or 
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- SOUSA'S-. 
CONCERT BAND 


During the Season of 1893. 


World’s Fair until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach until Sept. 4. 
St. Louis Exposition until Oct. 22. 








After that a Concert Tour throughout 
the country, including California. 


Address at the above points during the 
pendancy of the engagements specified. 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


Ee As this is a purely Concert Band, no 


Blamenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 


Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
Officier de 1l’Academie de France. : 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 


Miss MALLIE E. BECK, Celebrated Contralto. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


w. T. GLOVER, Manager, 











R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St , New York. 
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148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








especially welcome, as they do not possess so many faults and , 
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Boston, December 3, 1893. 

HE Blumenberg Concert Company, assisted 

by the Lutteman Male Sextet, appeared the evening 

of the 29th ult. in Music Hall, and the entertainment was 

the Fourth Suffolk Musicale. The program was long and 

varied, and applause which brought recalls in its train 

nearly doubled the length of the concert. You see it was 

an old-fashioned concert that is still dear to the great bulk 

of people who enjoy indiscriminately lectures, stereopticon 
shows and music. 

Why should such a sight stir the bile of many other- 
wise amiable persons? This may be said at least of ap- 
plause at such concerts: it is honest. It may not be dis- 
criminating, but it is an honest expression of enjoyment. 
This cannot be said, I fear, of certain of our solemn musical 
shows here that are in the nature of asocialfunction. Take 
the sixth Symphony concert for instance. The orchestra 
under Mr. Paur played the noble love scene from ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ so that Berlioz himself would have been stirred. 
The applause that followed was only a polite expression of 
genteel approval. Then Mrs. Paur gave a pale and del- 
icate performance of the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Wanderer” 
fantasia, and the audience recalled her twice. 

Mrs. Caroline Oestberg sang the waltz from ‘‘ Rome and 
Juliet,” by Gounod, and other numbers, and she was re- 
ceived enthusiastically. Miss Mallie E. Beck chose the 
great air from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” and she was obliged 
to sing again. Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, played 
Thomé’s ‘‘A Simple Avowal,” Dunkler’s ‘ Spinning 
Wheel,” and Popper’s ‘‘ Vito.” He pleased the audience by 
the sweetness of his cantabile and the dash of his bravura. 
Mr. David G. Henderson also won the affection of the au- 
dience. 

I am not ableto find out whether a pedal piano was ever 
heard in concert in this city before the apparition Tuesday 
evening of Mrs. Lucie Palicot. If we believe the Belgians 
the organ pedal goes back to Ludwig von Valbeck in the 
fourteenth century, long before the time of Bernhard, the 
German who is supposed popularly to have been the in- 
ventor; but who first arranged the clavecin with pedals? 
There is the tradition that Bach wrote his passacaglia and 
other pieces for a clavecin with two keyboards and pedals, 
and we know of the compositions by Schumann and Alkan 
for the modern piano pédalier. It is my impression that 
Delaborde played on this machine in London. Here in 
Boston we know the instrument chiefly as an aid in the 
practice of organ students. 

This Lucie Palicot must be the Marie Schneckenburger 
who married Georges Palicot. She was a pupil of Guil- 
mant and Delaborde, and Gounod in his later years became 
interested in her. Pagnerre said of her: ‘‘ Before appear- 
ing in concerts in France and abroad she had played pub- 
licly the organs of St. Marie des Batignolles and the Trin- 
ité. An excellent musician, she did not wish to be lost in 
the crowd of piano virtuosos; so she made for herself a 
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specialty by playing with undeniable talent the piano 
pédalier.” 

Gounod wrote for her these pieces for orchestra and 
pédalier: ‘‘Danse Roumaine,” ‘‘ Hymne national russe” 
and ‘‘Suite concertante;” for pédalier alone: ‘‘ Canzo- 
netta” and ‘Choral and toccata.” Then there is a 
‘Scherzo valse,” by Gounod, dedicated to her. 

Mrs. Palicot played with skill and grace. But there is 
little musical pleasure in listening to her performance. The 
pedal tones seem brutal, and Tuesday evening in the Bach 
‘‘Toccata in F” the overtones were disagreeably promi- 
nent. 

The Lutteman Sextet sang numbers in Swedish and in 
English with various degrees of success. The perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Olav T:ygvason” by Reissiger was conspicuous 
for false intonation, but in a part song that demanded one 
long crescendo-and diminuendo, a species of Swedish 
patrol, the sextet showed no ordinary skill. 


i. 
* * 


, Mr. Floris A. Landsman, a young ’cellist, a pupil of Mr. 
Fritz Giess, sails soon for Europe, where he will study in 
either Paris or Brussels. Tuesday night he gavea concert 
in Steinert Hall, and he was assisted by Mrs. Barnard- 
Smith, Messrs. Max Heinrich, C. N. Allen, Foote, Whelp- 
ley, Sabin and Van Raalte. The program included three 
movements from the piano trio, B flat major, op. 52, by 
Rubinstein; Servais’ ‘‘Souvenir de Spa” and Mozart's 
string quartet, D minor. As I could not be present, I quote 
from Mr. Apthorp’s article in the ‘‘ Transcript.” of the 29th: 

Mr. Landsman is a young ’cellist who has already made good 
headway in the mastery of his instrument. Last evening he played 
his part bravely in the Rubinstein trio, the Mozart quartet and the 
obligato to Mr. Foote’s “Won!” In Servais’ “Souvenir de Spa,” 
too, no trifle in its way, he showed generally pure intonation, facile 
bowing and sympathetic cantabile. is playing is honest, free from 
tricks, and he steers clear of that Charybdis of many a young 
player, “growling” on the C string. 

* eg * 

The German military bands, ‘‘ which played in the Ger- 
man Village at the World’s Fair,” gave concerts the 30th 
ult. and the 1st and 2nd inst. in Music Hall. The Infantry 
Band of fifty-five men was under the beat of Mr. Ed. Rusch- 
eweyh, and the Cavalry Band of twenty-six was led by 
Mr. Gustav Herold. I admit that I share fully in the joy 
of the small boy when a good brass band marches in the 
street, and I would gladly follow for a block or two; but 
put the same band in a hall and let it play arrangements of 
orchestral music and the matter is different. The visitors 
made flattering appeals to our patriotism Thanksgiving 
Day by delivering ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” ‘ America” and 
‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner” with the full strength of 
lungs and instruments. But looking at their efforts in coo] 
blood, I fail to see the superiority of these bands over cer- 
tain similar domestic organizations, and I would gladly 
exchange all these German programs for one of Sousa’s 
marches played by the men under his control. 

Do you blame the Emperor William for irritability if he 
is obliged to listen frequently to the ‘‘ Kaisergruss” as 
thundered forth by ‘‘medizval valveless trumpets and 
drums?” 

To-night the bands give a farewell concert at the Globe 
Theatre. os 

The program of the seventh Symphony concert given last 
evening in Music Hall wasas follows : 


Symphony C minor, NO. 3... ccccccccccsccccccccscccccccccceccess Brahms 
Overture, ‘“* Magic Flute” oat 
COMTOEES Fak VIG, oo cc eccceccccccevedsesscescosessoceece 

(Second and first movements.) 
Symphonic poet, “ VesVA” oc cesescceccscsccoccssesvecsevers 


Mr. T. Adamowski was the violinist. 

Perhaps it is a case of imperfect sympathies, and that 
I am the “ veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, anti- 
pathies ;” but I do not like and I cannot like the C minor 
symphony of Brahms. I admit beforehand anything you 
may say about it. It is possibly a grand and rugged 








mountain ; but there are such mountains, particularly in 
Switzerland, toward which I have a feeling of personal 
hostility; ‘‘ Les Diablerets,” forinstance. I admit that the 
mountains are all that they should be; they are well 
equipped with rock and snow and ice, and stunted vege- 
tation and a glacier track ; they are high enough; they 
satisfy probably the demands of any reasonable person ; 
but I should not like to meet the mountains again, sud- 
denly, without a word ot preparation. 

I am willing to admit without argument that the sym- 
phony is grand and impressive and all that. So is a Chan- 
nel fog. 

The singular feeling that this symphony inspired was 
not wholly intelligible to me until I read yesterday for the 
first time the description of Brahms given by Beatty-King- 
ston in ‘‘Music and Manners.” Remember that the book 
appeared in 1887, and the writer's acquaintance with 
Brahms dated back eighteen years. The account may be 
unjust, or Brahms may have changed with time and fame, 
and an Englishman is still apt to view all foreigners with 
an insular eye. But, just or unjust, the description of 
Brahms the man puts in bitter words the no doubt absurdly 
hostile feeling I entertain for Brahms the composer of this 
particular symphony, the C minor. Now let's listen to 
Beatty-Kingston a moment: 

‘‘Of this intellectually and artistically luminous circle 
Johannes Brahms, whenever he joined it, became at once 
the central point and chief personage, partly in virtue of the 
prestige earned for him by his indisputable genius and part- 
ly by reason of his own innate masterfulness of disposition, 
which enabled him, in eleven cases out of twelve, to take 
and keep the lead in society, no matter of what class. An 
imperious man, restrained from self assertion by no reluct- 
ance to wound his neighbor's sensibilities if he be endowed 
with real talent, and have done things universally acknowl- 
edged to be great, finds little difficulty in establishing him- 
self as a social despot among people of average brains and 
courage. Having a rough side to his tongue, and being 
quite unscrupulous with respect to his use of it, his dom- 
ineering is frequently submitted to by those who are his 
equals in intelligence and his superiors in breeding, but 
either too timid or too indolent to resist his assumption of 
superiority. Such a one was Johannes Brahms—loud, dic- 
tatorial, a little too obviously penetrated with a sense of his 
surpassing greatness, violently intolerant of opinions differ- 
ing from his own, curiously blunt of speech and ‘ burschi- 
kos.” * * * As long as he was allowed to have his own 
way without let or hindrance, whether in an oracular or an- 
ecdotical mood, he was an exceedingly amusing companion, 
being extremely well read, clear headed and humorous. 
But he could not stand competition ; a shared social throne 
had no charms for him, and other people’s brilliancy ‘ put 
him out.’ When by any extraordinary accident he found 
himself relegated to the position of ‘the other lion’ who 
‘thought the first a bore,’ his irritation too often betrayed 
him into actual rudeness toward people for whom he had - 
the highest regard.” 

This C minor symphony seems to me the apotheosis of 
arrogance. Brahms said: ‘‘ I purpose to be so crabbed in 
style, so high in thought thatthe approach to the musical 
unintelligible will be applauded frantically by all who find 
their intellectuality flattered by the stating of this problem 
in a concert hall.” Brahms perhaps did not say it ; but the 
music sounds as though he thought it. 

* 
~ * 
Orlet the symphony be treated in symbolism. 
* 4 * 

The musicians are in a forest. 

The forest is dark. It is high noon. The sky is clear, 
The forest is dark. 

No birds are in this forest save birds that do not sing. 
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There are no wild flowers inthis forest. In this forest 
there is brushwood. 

In this forest there is no tree of beauty. The trees are 
dream trees ; they are knotted and gnarled ; their height is 
lost above ; others are dwarfs. 

The players wander. They grope as though they were 
eyeless. Alarmed, they call to each other; frightened, 
they shout together. Itseems that obscene, winged things 
listen and mock the lost. 

The players would fain weep. Terror forbids tears. 
They would fain be gay; but the laugh will not follow 
the jest. 

In the forest the air is dull. 
perturbation in Nature. 

Suddenly the players are in a clearing. They see close 
to them acanal. The water of the canal is green, and dis- 
eased purple and yellow plants grow on the banks of the 
canal. 

Beyond there is a hospital. 
scarlet faces look out of the windows. 
at the players. 

A swan with filthy plumage and twisted neck bobs up 
and down in the green water of the canal. 

And then a boat is dragged toward the players. The 
boat is crowded with queerly dressed men and women and 
children, who sing a tune that sounds something like the 
hymn in Beethoven's ninth symphony. 

Darkness seizes the scene. 

The players pinch themselves. 
dream. 

But they do not awaken. 


There is the thought of 


Pale people and people with 
The people point 


They hope it is all a 


For they were not asleep. 
* 
* * 

The tempo of the allegro of ‘‘ The Magic Flute” overture 
was to my mind taken at too fast a pace. The woodwind, 
notably the bassoons, suffered in consequence. Certain 
musicians present, men of acknowledged authority, thought 
the tempo too slow. I cannot agree with them. If a pace 
kilis the beauty of singable passages and haste makes 
muddy that which is naturally clear, that pace is too fast. 

Mr. Adamowski played two movements of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto with considerable skill, and in sentimental 
passages he washappy. The work, however, admits of a 
more heroic delivery. 

Asa whole the concert was tedious. Mr. Paur conducted 
with infinite labor. After the symphomy he was recalled. 
Mr. Adamowski was applauded heartily. Puiir HALE. 


MUSIC IN BROOKLYN. 


HE event of last week was the first matinée of 

the Seidl Society which occurred on Friday at the 

Academy of Music. The proceeds of this concert were for 
benefit of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum. 

Brooklyn owes much to the Seidl Society and is waking 
up to its merits, as evinced by the large audience at this 
matinée. 

Mr. Seidl had twenty-nine men, who played the delight- 
ful orchestral numbers on the program that follows : 


FS OPT Te TTT TT eT TTT TT TTT ITTTTTTTTTT TTT Tire itt i Handel 
Orchestra. 
“The Wind Is Sighing”.........scccccccececeeceeseeeeeeees Ch. Vincent 
Boys of Grace Church Choir. 
“Springtime”’........ . 
“ Solvejg’s Song”... t Coe doceboosrcovoccrecsovecsccoccoococosonees Grieg 
Orchestra. 
Aria, “ Biisabeth ” (* TannhMuser "’),.........scccccscccsccscces Wagner 
Amalia Materna. 
ANAANLE COM MOK, ....crccccccereeeeeeeeeneeseseneeeeeens Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra. 
Ballads— 
“Edward”... ) enn 
“Die Uhr, (erent teeeeaeeeeneeeseeeeeeeeeeeeneesenees 4 
Mr. Emil Fischer 
SINR. ass coadnsheniand octane hAematnks tabhe Veescescedebavenss Hollman 
ad che coun ov Gbege cc bcbengese deals vlpeds che + das dhasbecccane cee Gillet 
Orchestra. : 
Songs— 
PUNE” ncbocedocencecpasacesovccesonesscesesececd Schaffer 
Drees... cccegecensepoosscoeeensesens canstoveceoqoucesee Wagner 
MOORE”... on ods chdubdedeedivebebcseses debe vet coecbcedeed Schubert 
Amalia Materna. 
TOOT whch cb cto guncvcccvntbddowvasboce seccciocccvcceccoces Schumann 
Orchestra. 
Songs 
“Filuthenreicher Ebro”........ ! Saale 
“Allaichttich im TraGme”....f°"°°°°°*""""°""" ooeeeeee ‘ 


Mr. Emil Fischer. 
Song, “ Good Night" (poem by Edna Dean Proctor)............. Seidl 
By boys of Grace Church Choir. 
Orchestra, organ and harp accompaniment. 

Materna and Mr. Emil Fischer divided the solo honors 
and were impartially received, although the Turvey- 
dropian deportment of Mr. Fischer made him appear as 
ridiculous as ever. Materna, great artist that she is, was 
in excellent voice and showed it to advantage. Schumann's 
** Allnichtlich im Traiime" was Mr. Fischer's best number. 

The boys of Grace Church, who assisted, sang the pleas- 
ing song ‘‘ Good Night,” by Anton Seidl, well. 

Not a little interest was centred in the Wissner grand 
piano used on this occasien and of which a criticism is 
printed in the trade department -of this paper. The 
Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle,” speaking of this piano, says : 

‘* An interesting feature of the program was Mr. Seidl’s 
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piano accompaniment to the singing of Mrs. Materna 
(Richard Wagner's favorite singer) and Mr. Emil Fischer 
on a Wissner grand piano. Mr. Wissner is to be con- 
gratulated on the magnificent grand piano that made its 
first appearance on this occasion. It was a revelation. 
It possesses great power, a large, round tone of great 
sonority, purity and sweetness; its remarkable carrying 
of singing quality was the subject of universal praise. 
Under the artistic fingers of Mr. Seidl (who in addition 
to his other great musical attainments is also a pianist 
of the first rank), so sympathetic and beautiful were its 
tones that they seemed almost human. No finer grand 
has ever been heard in Brooklyn or New York.” 

The Fifth Avenue Musical Club, assisted by Miss Emilia 
De Navarra, soprano, gave the inaugural concert in Wiss- 
ner Hall Friday evening. The new auditorium is con- 
venient in location, cosey as to size, tastily decorated and, 
strange to say of recital halls, the acoustics are most ex- 
cellent. It will seat comfortably a little over 300 people, 
and was crowded last Friday evening. 

Messrs. Petzet, J. and P. Miersch played Brahms’ C 
minor, op. 101, trio, a most interesting work, possessing 
the stamp of Brahms’, and him alone. The work was 
musicianly performed, and as the musical editor of THE 
Musicat Courter will doubtless critically analyze it in the 
near future it will not be attempted here. 

The artists all deserve commendation for their work and 
had Miss. Navarra accurately gauged the size of the hall a 
splendid harmonious whole could be recorded. As it was, 
her tone was too big and marred her otherwise good 
work, 

The Wissner grand piano came in for the same praise it 
received during the afternoon at the Seidl matinée. Mr. 
Petzet seemed loath to leave it, thus proving its artistic 
work. 

The program follows : 


Sey Se I BR ewcbrerebevedededstesoctocvdsccssiccessevee Brahms 
Messrs. Petzet, J. and P. Miersch. 

BERR EORAR icc cons vocscesneperdocscseescscovcevecevcsccoctcecteses Schubert 

“ "Twas in thecharming month of May”’................0.e000e Marston 

TEE. 4 cc daxcdumhageddecgepeccssccccoectosancen Nevin 
Mr. Hans Jung. 

Peeenen, Conte Belin EE. cicss senses sevievesscvcccccessccecccevces F. Ries 

PORORRED since vcccnsvncccvessic cbeddsocecedncewsecescoceqecce Joh. Miersch 
Mr. Joh. Miersch. 

NG TP I oo vos cccsiscvceuccsessovassecceccessevesspes W. Petzet 


“Isolde's Liebestod” (closing scene of “ Tristan and Isolde”’), 
Mr. Petzet. Wagner-Liszt 


MMORPG ORE FOTABOR, cece sever cdcccesvecccccccecsesossess Tito Mattei 

PP EI, onahos sectisacsenserecdvedecasenesousabe W. Petzet 

NCE PUMs pcccccovcsdeconecctnccoccceccessecssocscesese Godard 
Miss Navarra. 

Pantasie on Russian @irs.........0.ccccscccees. socseevcescess P. Miersch 
Mr. P. Miersch. 

FAVS Marin”. occcsocccerceccccccccncccccsobecccscesescecees Hans Jung 


Fifth Avenue Musical Club. 

Mr. Carl G. Schmidt gave his second organ recital Satur- 
day afternoon on the organ of the New York Avenue 
Church. Mr. Frank MacMahon was the soloist. These 
concerts are ata good hour and are becoming quite popu- 
lar. Mr. Schmidt is a skillful organist and deserves the 
success he is enjoying at these recitals, which are on the 
first Saturday afternoon of every month. 

Last Saturday's program follows : 


Prelude and fugue, C minor... .. ........ssccsecccccccesvecees J. S. Bach 

Be wonemsveesreevrs | is cB piece eas weduas Ik ccaaeteeeaeed Guilmant 

i ro os le eceeeusepeduenhooetaebunsiehaaee Buck 
Mr. Frank MacMahon. 

Andante from the Fifth Symphony.....................s0008 Beethoven 

Demetal March... sicvecsscccosecsevdavcesccccscccccccsess Chopin-Schmidt 

ey ne BP RINGS: oce 00090 sbbapedesss pecconeesées Schumann 
Mr. Frank MacMahon. 

SUMED PUP Mice bccccccecuccesboopssccene cetesectatececeesosée Mendelssohn 


Maestoso. Allegro. Andante. 


Piracy on the high ‘‘C’s” has been rife at the Academy 
of Music all the week ; though it is not reported that the 
high **C’s” have been captured, although the Brooklyn 
Opera Company, under the baton of M. C. Mortimer Wiske, 
has attempted it in ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance.” Gilbert and 
Sulivan'’s comic opera has been a drawing card. The work 
was well done from prima donna tochorus girl, and does 
not need further comment in these columns. The work 
will be given another week. 

Mr. Carl Fiqué can point with pardonable pride to the 
program he recently played at Historical Hall. It is sel- 
dom that a pianist performs such a program, drawing as it 
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does on so many and widely differing masters, as will be 
seen by glancing over Mr. Fiqué’s numbers, which follow : 








Second rhapsody.......... ie pS Mad puanonases govtecsene obs tha ve Brahms 
“Tsolde’s Death”’...........++ ouwenbes creak ecenesopauneveae Wagner-Liszt 
“On the Mountains’’,........... ITTITIeTT TTT seeces Grieg 
Novelette 

Etude.......... 

GeO NG os 000s icin nsec coceee cccacivsesvaenns cate 

“Les Moutons”’ 

BREE icc ccccdeece sche chbne tab anetth daubepeet’ 7 
ence dagvics t ccd slead een pevaeente Fiqué 
“ Magic Fire” music from “ Walkure”’.............++ Wagner-Brassin 


Mr. John Philip Sousa and his great band played the fol- 
lowing program at the Amphion last Sunday night. 


Overture, “ Tambhuset” .....cccecssdacvescccctcncs Sakacesares Que Wagner 
BVOMIRG GONG. 20s cpecccccccccccccesvccnsescccsesecencccccccooscees Thallon 
Prelude and Sicilian, ‘‘Cavelleria Rusticana”’.............+ Mascagni 
Saxophone solo, “‘ Resurrection ”..........0se0+++ Harry Rowe Shelley 
E. A. Lefebre. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2.........scsccceceeseseeeeees ebosecscoss Liszt 
Soprano solo, “ A la Favorita.”’ 
Bird Calls. 
Mabel Stephenson. 
I a Se kika Fakdsn se Ve tedecidnlbscticipecsceteoes Hauser 
Mash * Ties Tahari De iii ciiccd sa sic vice cccciscoccdse +e. S0usa 
Trombone solo, “‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep”’.......... Knight 
Arthur Pryor 
Allegro and quartet, “Rigoletto”. ........ccccccsesssceceeeeseees Verdi 
COMUTRIED GORD, GS TIM BH ss dace ces cccccccccvccscgoccnceses Goetz 
Ida M. Godbold. 
Humoresque, “The Green Eyed Monster in the Band”’...... Godfrey 
Episode eae, °° 2: Cerery Ce. as ccccestecnvedescseose Ludesr 








Musical Tacoma. 
Tacoma, Wash., October 19, 1893. 

HE Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma held its 

opening concert for the season of 1893-4 at Chickering 

Hall, Tuesday, October 17. There was a large attendance, over 

500 ladies being present. It was a complimentary concert ; the 

well chosen program given at Chicago at the Women’s Amateur 

Musical Club Convention in June was repeated, and artistically 
and successfully carried out. 

The program was as follows : 
Address by the president, Mrs. G. C. Wagner. 


Dalen; Tow FO Be ais a 8 eke oee 5 Riva bined Barnby 
Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. Shank. 
Golo, Fantasle Tnproneths i... sicccss ccisccvecccccsacccsee Chopin 


Miss Bengel. 
Paper (read at the convention, giving history of club), 
Mrs. Frank Allyn. 
Bolo, ** Tackden’S TASMAN TOG ” cc cccccccccccseccacs Wagner-Liszt 
Miss Bengel. 
ROT GUNG, M PEIN wiv ocedascbbsssecesehss 
Miss Bradley. 
Quartet, “‘Tannhiuser Overture” ...........cccceccecess Wagner 
Mrs. McDaniels, Miss Bengel, Mrs. Bogle, Miss Foster. 
Paper, descriptive of music at the World's Fair, 
Mrs. S. C. Slaughter. 

The club opens this, its fourth season, very auspiciously. It 
has a membership of 200; over ninety active members, 100 as- 
sociate ; also honorary members. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma received at Chicago a 
‘‘Diploma of Honor” at the Women’s Amateur Musical Club 
Convention, and this year resumes its bi-weekly concerts with 
renewed interest and enthusiasm. F. A. 


Duc Wins His Case.—Mr. Duc, tenor at the Opéra, 
has won his suit against Mr. Bias, manager of the Monte 
Carlo Theatre. It was in February, 1892, that Duc was en- 
gaged to sing the réle of ‘‘ Elézar” in two performances of 
‘*La Juive” at the Monte Carlo Theatre for 5,000 frs. But 
on the day of the performance he sent a telegram saying 
that an affection of the throat rendered it impossible for 
him to fulfill his engagement. Bias demanded payment of 
the 5,000 frs. forfeit stipulated in the treaty, alleging that 
the indisposition referred to was only a pretext, and that in 
reality he did not go to Monte Carlo because he was taking 
part in the rehearsals of ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” at the Opéra, 
with a view to appearing with great effect in the Rossini 
centenary performance. 

Duc’s counsel proved by medical certificates that the ill- 
ness of his client was a fact. It was proved that in the pre- 
ceding week Duc had had to be replaced twice in his services 
at the Opéra, and that if he had taken part in the rehear- 
sals of ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” it was only as an actor to facili- 
tate the stage management. He had not sung at all. 

The court took this view of the case and gave judgement 
in favor of Mr. Duc.—‘* Herald.” 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 
will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments after his début in ‘‘ The Messiah ” with the New York 
Oratorio Society on 29th December. 
All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. FF’. VERT, 
3 East 14th Street, 

New York City: 

Representative also for the following artists wo will visit America 
during the seasons ’93 and’94: Madame Albani, Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons, Joseph 
Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 
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HE opening of the operatic season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last week was one of the 
most brilliant artistic and social events that has occurred 
here 1n many years. In fact one was very much reminded 
of a decade ago, when the house itself was thrown 
open for the first time to the public. You know all about 
the changes made in the building, and the superb equip- 
ment which the present management furnishes us. The 
pivotal point of all musical seasons is naturally an opera- 
tic establishment well planned and successfully carried 
into execution. The prospect of the present season is one 
that promises much, and this promise will be fulfilled. 
During the past week we have had more than a taste of the 
personnel of the company the old as wellas the new. We 
have had the De Reskés, we have had Lassaile, we have 
had Eames, Castelmary, Plangon, Arnoldson, Maugiére, 
Vignas, and that glorious woman, Emma Calvé. The 
chorus is numerically strengthened, and with more re- 
hearsals will do better. The ballet we cannot say much 
about, for it has had as yet no opportunity to display its 
terpsichorean abilities. Many allowances must of course 
must be made for the crudities of the opening week—a new 
house, insufficient rehearsing, and the general jar which 
always prevents at the outset an organization like this from 
running smoothly. Without doubt the present group of 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera House is as strong as— 
if not stronger than—any to be found in Europe. ‘ Place 
aux dames.” 

The impression made by Emma Calvé last Wednesday 
night in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” was very strong. One is 
reminded of Eleonore Duse, and her painful portraiture of 
the betrayed Sicilian peasant girl. Of course operatic and 
dramatic stage methods are at variance. An acting song- 
stress has not the opportunity to elaborate the details that 
her dramatic sister would on the regular stage. Emma 
Calvé was not so morbid in personality as Duse. Her 
“Santuzza” isa stout, rather coarsely and clumsily built 
young woman of thesoil. Herawkward gestures, pose, and 
walk, devoid of elasticity, stamp her as a toiler of the field, 
She is of the people, earthy. But she has in her make-up, 
in an uncrystallized condition, all the elements that promise 
dramatic possibilities. These, through the force of her 
passion and anguish, are fused into a whole, and the 
illiterate peasant becomes, for the nonce a great tragic 
creature, for whom there is naught in the world to live for 
but revenge. Her threatening attitude, when ‘‘ Lola” 
makes her first appearance, suggests to one the idea that if 
“Turriddu” had not been slain by ‘‘Alfio,” ‘* Santuzza” 
might possibly have been his murderess. Calvé's first 
entrance is a thing of beauty. She slinks in, then steals 
hurriedly across to ‘‘ Lucia’s” house, and her face tells, 
without further preamble, her misery and wretched story. 


* # * 


Throughout the piece we get many touches which 
demonstrate Calvé's claim to be considered as great an ac- 
tress asa singer. She is not so sinister as Duse, nor as 
subtle, nor yet does she lay bare every quivering nerve 
as did the extraordinary Italian woman. It is an analytic 
exhibition, but not so pathologic. To be frank, Calvé is 
more theatric than Duse. There is more of the melo- 
dramain her work, but then one cannot altogether escape 
the environment of grand opera. The mere fact of hav- 
ing to break a story by singing precludes the hideous 
naturalism of Duse. Mascagni’s music is as closely welded 
to the text as any modern music drama, and Calvé, by 
her marvelous singing, makes us almost forget that we 
are listening to anything but the spoken words. Indeed, 
she realizes Wagner's idea of singing being nothing but 
intensified speech. She falters; she uses the parlando; 
she breaks her phrases, and in every way makes intelli- 
gible the text instead of smothering its meanings, as do 
some singers of the old régime. She is a great lyric ac- 
tress, possessing the most vivid of temperaments. Her 
Personality is extremely magnetic. In fact, she is a 
Singularly handsome woman. Nature has been prodi- 
gal to her in every direction. But, great artiste 
that she is, she has so shaped her personality to the need- 
ful artistic ends that it has become a palpitating, living 
instrument, and one forgets the present when she is on the 
Stage. She is the hot-blooded Santuzza, who loves and is 
betrayed, and whose love never ceases. How pitiably, but 





how exquisitely, she symbolizes that love by furtively kiss- 
ing the tips of the fingers which a moment before had 
rested on ‘‘ Turridu’s”” shoulder. The recital of her shame 
to his mother is painfully artistic, and how wonderfully she 
sang the heart-breaking measures of that song in E minor, 
one of the best things that Mascagni has done in the work. 
Her voice is a high, pure soprano, which she uses in 
absolutely free fashion. She never spares herself, yet at 
this most fervent output there is no suspicion of forcing or 
exaggeration. Brilliant in musical quality, it is not unlike 
Lili Lehmann’s at times, though by no means so powerful. 
She is a great lyric soprano to-day, but she will be in- 
finitely greater five years hence. Calvé 1s a phenomenon 
of the sort that seldom comes more than once in a genera- 
tion, eee 


About the performance of ‘‘ Faust” last Saturday 
afternoon one can add but little more. It was superb, sus- 
tained, and as free from imperfections as human nature 
would permit. Emma Eames comes back to us the same 
noble, beautiful dignified woman ; a better singer, more 
emotional, and an infinitely better actress. She realizes 
very closely the ideal of ‘‘ Marguerite,” the '* Gretchen” of 
Goethe, but is not a clumsy peasant girl, nor yet a chate- 
laine. Eames from the third act on to the conclusion of 
the work is exquisite, and never a false note mars her inter- 
pretation. She is fervid enough, and her prison scene 
could hardly be improved upon. Vocally of course she 
sings as few can. The two De Reszkés are the same great 
artists we heard two yearsago. Jean, the tenor, was in 
better voice than on the opening night. His ‘‘ Faust” was 
the same forcible, picturesque characterization, delighted 
the eye, and was a boon to those who are tired of top notes 
hurled explosively at the end of a scene by tenors who 
can’t act. Jean Lassalle is the gallant baritone of yore. 

Edouard De Reszké was of course magnificent. 
in good voice last week, and his devil was the same sonor- 
ous, rollicking, burly personage. The ‘‘ Serenade” and the 
‘* Vache d’or” are still the overpowering vocal *‘ tours de 
force.” The new comer, Olimpi Guercia, is only a contralto 
of average merit. 


pear to advantage as ‘‘ Siebel.” Her work in ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was much more satisfactory, although she has 
little to do but to sing the serenade that so infuriates poor 


‘* Santuzza.” 
*#*# 


Wednesday evening preceding Mascagni’s music 
drama we got Gounod’s ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis,” and while 
the work did not cause one’s opinion to change materially 
as toits merits, it served to introduce four singers of re- 
pute. First of all comes Plangon. Here is a truly great 
artist for you, a man of commanding presence, handsome 
as to feature and extremely dignified in deportment. He 
has evidently been nurtured in the best of schools, for his 
French is a marvel in diction, his singing a thing of beauty. 
It is a basso cantante. He has a baritone quality in his 
upper register, while his lower tones are very sonorous and 
he can sing low F or E with ease. 


with such exquisite taste and musical quality and enunci- 
ates so clearly that one forgets any faults. Plangon’s act- 
ing is what we could expect from a member of the company 
of the Grand Opéra of Paris. We would like to hear his 
‘* Mephistopheles,” which is said to be quite different in con- 
ception from Edouard de Reszke’s, and is very subtle and 
telling. Next in order comes Sigrid Arnoldson, a Swedish 


singer, who is Mrs. Fischof in private life, her husband | 


being Robert Fischof, a Viennese pianist. We fear that the 
huge auditorium of the Metropolitan Opera House swallows 
up the niceties of her very fine art, for she sings charmingly. 


Her voice is not vibrant, nor can it be said to possess much | 





color; but it is flexible, well cultivated and handled with 
taste and discretion by its owner. She was a pretty ‘ Bau- 
cis,” and probably made as much of that changeable little 
woman as could be extorted from the réle. Mr. Castelmary 
is an old friend, whose ‘‘ Mephisto” a decade or more ago 
may be remembered as being dressed in funereal black. 
He still has a sonorous voice, and sang and acted ‘* Vulcan ” 
in good style. But, naturally, he is a more experienced 
actor than the younger basso. Mr. Maugiere, the ‘‘ Phile- 
mon ” of the evening, is an agreeable actor, and has a light, 
well trained tenor voice, which he uses in thoroughly 
French style. It is to be doubted if this opera of Gounod's 
is adapted to the Metropolitan Opera House. It is opera 
comique pure and simple, and its water color touches are 
lost as would be a finely painted miniature in a large pic- 
ture gallery. eee 

‘* Lohengrin,” on Friday night, was not, as a whole, 
a satisfactory performance, nor could it have been other- 
| wise with such acast. Vignas, who tried to sing the title 
role, was also the ‘‘Turriddu” of Wednesday night. He has 
what the French call ‘‘ a white voice.” If it was pale on 
Wednesday night it was absolutely blanched on Friday 
night. It has a nasal quality, and his tone production is 
hopelessly faulty, This seems a pity, as his voice is not un- 
musical. He belongs to the old régime, where explosive- 
ness served in the stead of true temperament. His Lohen- 
grin was deficient artistically and physically, the mental 
stature of the man precluding all idea of his grasping the 
heroic possibilities of the Knight of the Grail. 

His entrance vocally was very bad, but that might have 
been due to nervousness. But any illusions we might have 
had on that subject were speedily dispersed by his colorless 
work throughout the following acts. If the management 





He was | 


Quite handsome in person, and possess- | 
ing an ample enough voice, she nevertheless does not ap- | 


There is a suspicion of | 
metallic-like hardness in his upper notes, but he phrases | 


wishes to present an adequate performance of Wagner's 
| most poetic creation, it will have to get another ‘* Lohen- 
| grin.” There were, however, many relieving features 
about the performance. Nordica’s conception of ‘‘ Elsa” 
lacked vital grasp. She did not invest the part with 
poetical atmosphere, but she sang in the main agreeably 
and in tune. Her voice has never sounded so brilliantly, 
and it is to be surmised that after her training at Bayreuth 
next summer she will emerge a finished exponent of Wag- 
| nerian methods. Her work in the third act last Friday 
night was remarkably good, and she looked very handsome. 


* es # 


| But what shall we say to the second act of that 
good looking but vocally incompetent Guercia? Her 
| make-up was excellent ; she had the pallor of a plotting 
creature, and she was sufficiently attractive to be able to 
| mold at her pleasure the will of her superb lord, ‘‘ Telra- 
|mund.” She evidently has dramatic intelligence. In the 
scene before the churchyard her gestures were ample and 
satisfying. Indeed we could not help wishing that she had 
| played the part in pantomime instead of trying to sing it. 
| As a matter of fact she sings worse than Ravogli did in 
| the part, and has by no means so large avoice. The 
trouble with Guercia, to be frank, is that she has never had 
her voice properly posed. Her emission is faulty, and she 
| has a distressing tremolo, almost as distressing as that of 
the baritone, Mr. Dufriche. ‘‘Ortrud” really spoiled the 
| second act. 
We have two strong ‘‘ Ortruds” in the city at the pres- 
With Jean de 


|}ent time—Materna and Clara Poole. 
| Reske as ‘‘ Lohengrin” and either one of these artists as 
| **Ortrud” a satisfactory performance could surely be given. 
Lassalle only sang the ‘‘ Telramund” for the second time 
| for this occasion. He was never in better voice, and you 
| know what that means in Lassalle’s case. His acting 
| throughout the first and second acts was noble and con 
vincing, and if he did not quite realize the figure of the 
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sinister knight it was simply a question of long schooling 
in methods diametrically opposed to Wagnerian music 
drama. 

Friday night more than confirmed us in our good opinion 
of Mancinelli, the conductor. He is a big fellow, musically, 
this new man, and the prelude was superbly read. 
Throughout one felt his strong hand at the helm, and at 
least two vocal shipwrecks were averted. He is a musician 
with a splendid rhythmic sense. His beat 1s most com- 
prehensive, although a beat possibly confusing to a new 


orchestra at first. 
en 


Melba in “ Lucia,” 


‘*Lucia,” ever old and wrinkled, but whose melo- | 


dies go to the heart of the organ grinder; ‘‘ Lucia,” with 
its unquestionable dramatic spirit and commonplace har- 
monies, was selected by Melba, the famous Australian 
soprano, as the vehicle to wheel her into the hearts of the 
opera loving people of this city. Last Monday night the 
house was not crowded, but Melba sang and easily proved 
her claim to being among the foremost lyric sopranos. 


She may have temperament, but she did not reveal it on 
this occasion ; but what a great voice it is in the purely | 
vocal sense of crystalline quality. It is asonorous, powerful, | 
penetrating organ, which its owner handles with virtuosity, | 


and while it never touches your heart by its warmth it 
astonishes through its miraculous purity, vibrancy and 
volume. In her first solo she amazed by her fluency, in 
the sextet with her power, and in the mad scene by her 
reckless brilliancy and her absolute self confidence. 
does not sing the rédle as did Patti or Gerster, but we are 
promised greater things in her ‘‘ Gilda” and ‘‘ Nedda.” 
Melba more than fulfills all the things that have been 
predicted of her, although she disclosed no particular his- 
trionic capabilities. Her acting lacked characterization. 


She was evidently bent on showing us how wonderfully | 
She is a second Patti, | 


she could sing, and she succeeded. 
when Patti was at her best, without, however, the lovely 

vocal bloom that La Diva possessed years ago. Melba 

created an absolute furore, and the sextet and the silly 

cadenzas of the mad scene had to be repeated. She repre- 

setits the old school of singing, for singing’s sake. 

Vignas was the “ Edgardo,” and did much better with 
the part than one expected after his attempt at ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” last week. He was recalled after the death scene. 
The “ Enrico” was a Mr. Grimokoski, who sang the rdle | 
at an hour's notice, and consequently was nervous and 
often inaudible. The remainder of the cast was sung by 
Miss Bauermeister, Rinaldini, Mastrabuono and Carbone. | 

Mr. Mancinelli is nothing if not versatile. He grappled | 
with the intricate polyphonic score and massive harmonies | 
of Donizetti with the same ease he would dispatch the Ar- 
thur Sullivanesque instrumentation of a Richard Wagner. 
Oh, Mr. Grau, don't give us ‘‘ Lucia” again this season. 
The chorus wore tidy collars and cuffs and had their voices 
freshly starched. To-night Melba in‘ Hamlet;” Friday 
night ‘‘ Romeo et Juliet.” 








New York College Students.—The students of the New 
York College of Music gave the following program in the | 
college hall last Friday evening with great success : 

Piano, Air de Ballet ; Chaminade 
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Violin, “ Barcarole" 


Fy Pe bb cc cored Neh es cbeWdb ees Keates o bsccuecciccccs 
Miss Josie Stern. 
Pian, * Concertsttick " (first movement) Reinecke 
Miss Ella Buerger (with accompaniment of a second piano). 


Tenor, “* Occhi neri”"’ 


Piano, Fileuse 





Piano, Valse Chopin 


Miss Gertrude Barber. 


PORNO, BORGER CRFEE TRO VORISTED oc cccccccccnscoccccccccccceccceces Grieg 
Miss Bertha YV. Taylor. 

Bk HEROES POSURE ach ceckicterscescostiecccescceses Ponchielli 
Miss M. L. Brackman. 

PINGS .accgstbcudnubedacadness+covncs caleescantne Moszkowski 


Miss Lillie seckendorf 


Violin, Romance Wieniawski 


Mr. W. Goeringer. 
Piano, Concerto in E flat major (first movement) 
Mr. Albert Dexheimer 
Two part song, “Ich wollte meine Liebe ergossesich ”’ 
(For soprani and mezzo soprani,) 
Misses M. L. Brackman, M. S. Donnelly, A. R. Jackson, J, Kruse, G. 
Silver, C. Spiess, R. Stehr, M. Tiedeman, M. Wheeler. 

Two 8. C. Concerts.—Two concerts have recently been 
given by the faculty of the South Carolina College for 
Women, in aid of charity. The programs give evidence of 
refined musical taste, and were excellently interpreted’ by 
Miss Eva Fullerson, soprano; Geo. P. McCoy, organist, J. 
B. McMillan, violinist and M. V. Abell, musical director 
and pianist. 
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.»-Mendelssohn 


Verdi at Paris.—Ricordi has agreed with Carvalho | 
for the production of “ Falstaff” at the Opéra Comique 
with Maurel at the end of the season. He had difficulty in 
coming to terms for ‘‘ Otello” at the Opéra, as Messrs. 
Bertrand and Gailhard thought that they had enough | 
foreign composers in their Wagner contract, but finally suc- 
ceeded in his negotiations. Excerpts from the work may, 


it is said, be given at the ‘Grand Concerts de 1'Eden,” | 
witth Tamagno, Kaschmann and Mrs. Gini. 


She | 


| says Director Jacobsen. 


| from THe MusicaL Courrer ? 
usually reliable musical person know that “ great forte and | 


| House on Franklin street. 
| sweet voices is under the direction of 


Buffalo Music. 


Burra.o, N. Y., November 27, 1893. 


b Atvens compositor made me say ‘‘ less work and 

more play ” in my last, whereas I respectfully submit that I 
wrote “ less work and more pay,” referring to the position as- 
sumed by me after leaving the organ bench at Lafayette Church. 
However, that is not half as bad as the typesetter who put it: 
“ Her feet were incased in shoes which might have been taken 
for ferry boats” instead of ‘‘ fairy boots.” 

An entertainment of great enjoyment was Miss Evelyn Hill- 
iard’s at Concert Hall, in which the first part was given up to 
dialect recitations, sentimental and serious verse, songs charm- 
ingly sung by charming Miss Ada Prentiss; and the second half 
“Ginny Murkins,” an evolution in three episodes, especially 
written for Miss Harriet Ford, the New York actress. 
| ‘The monologue is nearly an hour long, but so skillfully and 
artistically did Miss Hilliard present the different characters, 
that no one could feel bored. Miss Hilliard’s naturalness and 
repose are the great things in her favor. 

Her evening was a great success. 

The Y. M. C. A. course of entertainments began with the 
“ Appleton Ladies’ Quartet” before a houseful of people at the 
| Star Theatre. Those level-headed Y. M. C. A. business men, 
Horace Reed, Fred Loverin, Richard Cushman and Secretary 
Dickson, have demonstrated that people, especially young men, 
will patronize entertainments of merit, hard times notwithstand- 
ing. And so the ‘“‘ Appletons” sang before a crowded house— 
and four homelier women I never saw in my life! However, 
they can sing, which is what brought them there. Rogers, harp- 
ist, and Burke, impersonator, assisted more or less—generally 
| less—especially Burke, who should shelve that ancient ditty, the 
| Dutchman’s parody on “‘ Barbara Freitchie.” It seems to me 
that I first heard that nearly thirty years agone ! 





here three times in succession in crowded Music Hall. Fresh 
from their six months’ daily play in the Midway, they gave us 
band music of the most finished kind. Opening with ‘ Hail, 
Columbia” and ‘“‘ America” (the latter not unknown as ‘‘God 
Save the Queen” and “Heil Dir am Siegerkranz”), they later 
gave us several patriotic American airs, even singing ‘‘ Martch- 
ing T’rou Cheorchia.” Well, the seventy-odd men can whistle 
and sing as well as play. 
| ‘The Fencing Master,” with stunning Laura Schirmer-Maple- 
son in the title réle, played a week’s engagement at Hudson's 
Star Theatre, drawing well. The popularity of Comedian Chas. 
Bigelow, who has been here for several summers past in comic 
opera, had something to do with this, no doubt. It was royally 
well given and the buxom Schirmer made many admirers, and 
Bigelow eased many a heartache with his spontaneous and never 
vulgar nonsense, I wot! 

Mention of the theatric season would be incomplete without 


speaking of pretty Corinne (What's her other name, please ?), | 
; and her large and showy company, in ‘‘ Hendrick Hudson.” 


I 
say ‘large and showy” advisedly, for this applies to most of the 
chorus, and especially to that dainty little six-footer—she of the 
romantic name, Gladys Vivian. Willard Simms is a merry fel- 
low ; he can have the best in my house whenever he comes to 
see me! 

Corinne herself has grown into a pretty plump papilionacean 
since that ‘‘ sacred concert " one Sunday night at the Academy 
of Music in New York in '85, when she was lifted up on a table, 
and went through her act with all the grace and confidence of a 
professional. She plays the mandolin very well indeed, dances 
better than ever, and has given up singing, I am glad to say. 

LOCAL NOTES. 

Mr. Henry Dunman, former tenor of the Madison Avenue 

Baptist Church, N. Y., who has recently resettled here, is doing 


well, and says he is glad he returned to Buffalo. 


The Sangerbund concert on the 4th prox. promises well, so 
Friedheim is to be soloist. A new 
work by Jacobsen will be given. The first Symphony concert, 
with orchestra of fifty and Materna, drew big houses; notice 
next time. Herbert at the second concert. 

What in the world did the ‘‘ Commercial” mean with that little 
sic” some time ago, placed immediately after quoting my 
sentence, ‘‘ he forgot that great forte and pedal were coupled,” 
Does not that enterprising and 


pedal ” are familiar and entirely correct terms ? Come, out with 
it, but away with your“ sics"’! 


Organist Carter and Rector North, of St. Luke's Church, have | 
| brought themselves into unpleasant notoriety lately by a differ- | 


ence of opinion, which culminated in a scrimmage, also partici- 
pated in by Carter femme. The two seem to have developed 
pugilistic abilities of no mean order, and were making it hot for 
a vestryman when Pastor North interfered. The latter charges 
the organist with being incompetent, and he hits back by calling 
himahhd.,a blas bleu,a brutum 


| torum, and what not. 


Samuel J. Gilbert, who is in trouble down in Memphis, was 
known during his residence here as a most able organist and 
composer, but also as a man who never kept his word, and never 
did what it was expected he would do. He drank everything 
except water, alcohol and molasses was his favorite decoction. 

The Working Girls’ Club chorus of twenty voices gives a con- 
cert to-night at their comfortable home in the old Rochester 
This chorus of good looking girls and 


Yours, F. W. RIESBERG. 


** Chowanschtschina.”—This opera by Mossorg- 
sky was produced atSt. Petersburg at the Kononoff Theatre 
for the first time, November 7. 

Canine Artists.—The London Empire is now sub- 
mitting among its varieties a dog orchestra. Mr. Lavater 
has trained several representatives of the race to play on 
musical instruments—including drums, cymbals and trom- 


The by no manner of means “‘ Leetle Cherman Pands” played | 


fulmen, a sanctum sanc- | 


Dancla’s Recollection of Paganini 


By Louis LomBarp. 


WAS thirteen when I heard Paganini. A 

strange, fantastical man, yet endowed with a prodigi- 
ous power of execution. What clearness, what assurance, 
what sympathetic warmth in his tone ! 

It is especially in the performance of his own composi- 
tions that he was inimitable. The works of Viotti, of 
Rode, of Kreutzer did not suit his nervous, feverish nature, 
For the interpretation of Viotti, which requires an extra- 
ordinary variety of accentuation, the flashing bow of 
Baillot was wanting. 

However, one could not make any comparison between 
these two great artists. Certainly Paganini could not 
have played as Baillot the sublime ‘‘ Mozart Quartet in D 
minor,” or ‘‘ Beethoven's Septet,” but, on the other hand, 
Baillot would have been ill at ease in the diabolical tech- 
nic of the music of Paganini. Not that Baillot was lack- 
ing in mechanism, but his temperament was leading him to 
avoid what he called the ‘‘ great eccentricities.” 
| I still see Paganini, so much did he strike me : his violin 
sings yet in my ears. 

I must not omit to tell my readers that Baillot used to 
hide his face when hearing a violinist play a pizzicato with 
the left hand, harmonics, or a passage in thrown stac- 
ate }*. 4:9 

Paganini impressed me especially in the execution of his 
second concerto, ‘*‘ La Clochette,” in which are double har- 
| monics ; in the first part of his first concerto, in which the 
third string is raised a half tone higher ; in the ‘‘ Priére de 
Moise” played upon the third string raised to B flat, giving 
to the sonorousness a color sweet and penetrating in the 
piece for violin alone, ‘‘ Nel cor piu non mi sento,” in which 
the left hand plays a prominent part pizzicato. 

At that time my youthful imagination was so much im- 
pressed and exalted by that devilish, and yet suave execu- 
tion that I could not sleep that night. 

During the Paganini concerts the orchestra was placed 
upon the stage. When I heard the finale of ‘‘ La Clo- 
chette,” I was near by Mr. Urhan, the celebrated violinist, 
who was ringing the little bell in answer to the high F’s of 
ot the solo violin. I could see Paganini distinctly. 

What struck me from the start was the precision of the 
fingers of the left hand, which were falling upon the finger- 
board like a mighty claw. When playing octaves with the 
first and third fingers in order to make at once a succession 
of tenths high upon the neck of the violin, the fingers, fall- 
ing always vertically and perfectly placed, were never lifted 
except when absolutely necessary. The ensemble of the 
fingers, so indispensable to obtain a sure intonation, I have 
noticed, after Paganini, only in Vieuxtemps. 

Some artists have said that Paganini was a luminous 
meteor which should have left no traces behind. * * * I want 
to cry out against an opinion so erroneous, I might even 
say, unjust, for, to-day as then, Paganini rendered an im- 


mense service to intelligent violinists who know how to be 
inspired through the novel effects which were peculiar 
to him. 

In order that the mechanism be at the service of the in- 
tellect finger gymnastics must be extended, and I believe 
that outside the works of Bach, of Tartini, of Locatelli, of 
| Campagnoli and of ancient and modern studies written for 
that purpose, it is important to study seriously the etudes 
of Paganini. They are a masterpiece, and a real monu- 
| ment to the school of violin playing. 

I had also noticed in Paganini his large, dry hand, of an 
astonishing elasticity ; his fingers long and pointed, which 
enabled him to make enormous stretches and double and 
triple extensions with extraordinary facility. The double 
and triple harmonics, the successions of harmonics in 
thirds and sixths, so difficult for small hands, owing to the 
stretch they require, were to him but child’s play. 

When playing an accompaniment pizzicato with the left 
hand, while the melody was played by the hand of the 
bow, the fourth finger pinched the string with prodigious 
| power, even when the other three fingers were placed. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the abandon he was giving 
to the phrase, Paganini while playing kept a measure oj 
perfect exactness. Louts LoMBARD, 

Director Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 
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(Engaged for Handel Festival, Crystal Palace, London, 
England, also Richter and Philharmonic Concerts). 
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bones. He has also contrived to form a dog string quartet. 331 East 14th St., New York. 
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Cincinnati News. 

NE of the first pianists of Cincinnati to enter the 
arena this season was Theodor Bohlmann. In connection 
with my lecture on Liszt he played three compositions by way 
of illustration. They were two descriptive studies, ‘‘ The 
Storm” and ‘‘ The Bells of Geneva” and the great poetic sonata 
in D minor entitled ‘‘ After Reading Dante.” A few days later 
before an audience which crowded the Scottish Rites Hall he 
played a recital program of the highest significance. No better 
idea of the range and brilliancy of this pianist can be obtained 
than by a glance at his program, which I therefore incorporate : 


PROGRAM. 

50 VU CANE IN, Tile es ce danatcinr edisacceetes Schubert 
DRE er SII Gs MIE 5 xe nr Sh ersKs de vonesscvesvasercnaqcs Grieg 
Two etudes, op. 25, No. 1, and op. 12,No.12..) 0 Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39................ ) 

‘* Metamsorphosen,” Op. 74, NO. G....0 scscscsesvesscacece ) 

“‘ Annaeherung,” op. 55, (‘‘ Spring Messengers”), No. 5 f -+--Raff 
*s Zig UMOrweteens.” 66554 d bis we V8 8 HATE Leh occ ncwe vadscese Tausig 
‘‘ Sonata quasi una Fantasia ”.............0.00005 bees tens Liszt 


From the above it 1s obvious that Mr. Bohlmann affects the 
modern school, but it would be an error to conclude that he is 
lame in the classics, for when it is necessary he can be as old- 
fashioned as anyone, and in concerted music he shows a dis- 
cretion and modest self-repression which betoken the musician 
behind and above the virtuoso. 

Mr. Bohlmann’s playing is of the typical German cast, vig- 
orous, thoughtful, resting upon a solid basis of study and never 
condescending to frivolities. He is an intimate friend of d’Al- 
bert, who has chosen him to make the piano arrangements of his 
recent string compositions. Mr. Bohlmann has been since Sep- 
tember, 1890, a member of the faculty of the celebrated Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, of which Miss Clara Baur is the directress, 

eee 

Mr. Bohlimann is to play the musical illustrations for a number 
of my monthly lectures at the Conservatory this winter and for 
the two, one upon old English music, the other upon Clementi 
and his school, which I am to deliver before the O. M. T. A., at 
Dayton, Ohio, during the holiday week. By the way, in your re- 
cent satirical remarks about the tedious and fatuous programs of 
the State associations, I concur at least measurably, though I do 
not find the talk any more stupid than some of the three hour 
concerts which seem to have as many vertebrae as the saurian 
“* monsters of the prime” and “like a wounded snake drag their 
slow length along.” 

Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, president this year of the O. M. T. A. 
has taken a new departure. The four days are to be filled with 
a series of short lectures and short programs mutually illustra- 
tive, chronologically arranged and of strictly educational aims; 
so that they only will be bored who find self-improvement a bore. 
Iam happy to say that the Cincinnati profession is coming out 
this year in full force. Hitherto, during the fifteen years’ life of 
the O. M. A. T. it has been a society of Ohio with Cincinnati 


omitted. 
xe ee 


Whenever a musician, who by years of patient study has 
achieved a local reputation, goes to Europe for advanced culture 
under the guidance of a world renowned teacher and afterward 
returns to renew and augment the earlier reputation, the initial 
concert of such a one is invested with a thrilling interest and 
peculiar fascination much above the ordinary. Such an event oc- 
curred on the evening of November 16, at Knabe Hall when Mrs. 
Carrie Bellows- Johnson, a most gifted and distinguished Cin- 
cinnati pianiste, opened her series of three chamber concerts. 
The audience, which crowded the hall, represented the fashion 
and intelligence of the city. The first solo number of the 
charming pianiste was Tausig’s enriched and elaborated version 
of Weber's immortal waltz poem, ‘‘ The Invitation to the Dance.” 
In this justly celebrated virtuoso piece her wonderfnl command 
of the keyboard mysteries shone out in illuminated characters. 
Sonorous chords, dazzling scales, coquettish whispers of roulade, 
melodies that swayed and trembled in the breeze of emotion, 
these were all there. How the tender accents of coaxing, the 
timid reverence, the sorrowful entreaty, the coquettish, teasing 
laughter, the passionate outbursts of vehement desire—how all 
of these live and palpitate in this eternally beautiful composi- 
tion! All of its poetic as well as its technical significance were 
felt and revealed by the performer. Among many excellencies 
the exquisite flexibility of her fingers ought to be chosen for 
special mention, for they pass like a breath and remind one of 
Tennyson's dainty phrase, ‘‘ A wrinkling wind on glassy water.” 
Just a trace of nervous unsteadiness appeared in the rhythm of 
the second strain—the double runs—but this disappeared in a 
short time -and the brilliancy of her performance drew forth a 
merited encore. In the difficult art of concerted playing Mrs. 
Johnson also achieved a success by her musicianly participation 
in the B flat piano quartet, op. 41, of Saint-Saéns. 

She was supported by the Max Bendix String Quartet, than 
which a more excellent band of co-operating solo artists need 
not be asked or imagined. Their incomparable performance of 
the great A major quartet of Robert Schumann will long remain 
a glowing remembrance in the hearts of those fortunate music 
lovers who were present. It was emphatically a four parted solo, 
for the way in which the relative balance of the parts caused the 
principal motives, wherever located, to stand forth and challenge 
the attention, the rich stream of pure perpetual tone, the inces- 
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sant nuances which kept the music alive in every measure, the 
noble breadth of the adagio, the vehemence of the finale, the 
crisp accents, the fleckless transparency of the counterpoint, the 
elasticity of the staccatos—all united to give usa perfect musi- 
cal enjoyment. Mr. Max Bendix, the leader of the quartet, 
played the Hungarian fantasie, of Ernst, with incredible purity, 
brilliancy and dash. In response to a rapturous encore he gave 
Wilhelmj's adaptation of Chopin's D flat nocturne. 

One of the liveliest things in Cincinnati is the rivalry between 
our two male singing societies, the Apollo Club, born in 1888, 
and the Orpheus Club, born April 27, 1893. The Apollo Club has 
for many seasons been the rich and popular society, and it has 
done much good work, especially in small things, such as sere- 
nades, piquant comic songs et id omne genus; but its arrogance 
has grown like Jack’s beanstalk and reached unto heaven, and 
the supercilious affectation of the Apollos, both collectively 
and individually, having reached a pitch of sublimity the public 
has grown tired of it, and the strong counter-current of opposi- 
tion has created the Orpheus Club. This society has a member- 
ship of sixty-six, and its doings have the fervor, the daring, the 
crudity and the virility of youth. 

The Orpheus stole a march on the Apollo Club this year and 
made its initial bow on November 23. The Odeon, which is our 
chief home of things classical, was packed to its utmost, and the 
applause had init the sonorous ring of partisanship. The club 
has filled its subscription list insomuch that every chair is taken 
for the season. Its singing is thoroughly enjoyable; there is 
nothing mawkish in it, nothing namby-pamby, nothing of the 
‘* Papa, prunes and prisms” refinement ; yet it is by no means 
coarse. Their body of tone is vibrant but, for the most part, 
pure; their attention to shading is careful, their rhythmical 
exactitude above the ordinary and their pronunciation tne 
clearest I have ever heard. While they sing them you hear the 
poet’s lines asif they were readto you. The director of the 
new champion society is Mr, Charles Graninger, one of the fore- 
most piano teachers at the College of Music. He has lately been 
appointed successor to Mr. Wm. Lott, in the directorship of the 
Arion Society at Columbus, Ohio. 

{t is rumored that the two societies will mass their forces for a 
series of concerts at Columbus and possibly in this city also. If 
this is done we will have the finest male chorus ever heard in the 
State. The program wasrelieved and set off by the perform- 
ances of that wonderful violinist, Henri Marteau—and what a 
divine tone he has to be sure ! 

eee * 


The season, though late in beginning, seems to have begun in 
earnest, and we may hope to hear some music from this on till 
the end of May. J. S. Van CLEVE. 

- > — 


Chicago Musical News. 
Cuicaco, November 28, 1893. 
HE third season of the Chicago Orchestra, under 
direction of Theodore Thomas opened with the matinée 
Friday afternoon, November 2%, and evening concert the even- 
ing following. 

The program included Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘ Penthesilea and 
Achilles,” Tschaikowsky’s serenade, op. 48; the ‘* Bacchanale,” 
from ‘‘ Tannhauser ;” Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody, op. 45, No. 
2, and a suite entitled ‘‘Impressions d'Italie,” by Gustave 
Charpentier. The last named was played for the first time in 
this country, and the remaining works, with the single exception 
of the ‘‘ Bacchanale,” were entirely new to Chicago. The Gold- 
mark overture is divided into two parts called “ Festival of 
Roses” and ‘Strife and. Death.” Of these the first named is 
the more interesting as well as the more valuable from an artis- 
tic standpoint, the second part being somewhat too long and 
also rather vague in places. Still the fine coloring of the over- 
ture as a whole compensates to a very great extent for the length 
of the latter part. 

The Tschaikowsky serenade for string orchestra, played in 
memory of the lately deceased composer, is a charming work 
throughout, full of delightful contrasts of tone color produced 
through the instrumentality of the strings alone. Perhaps the 
‘“‘ Elégie " may be considered the gem of the work, though it 
seems scarcely just to single out any one number for especial 
praise. 

The ‘Slavonic Rhapsody,” by Dvorak, a strongly character- 
istic work, was received with marked favor. 

The Charpentier suite is an odd composition. The first two 
movements are graceful and interesting, but the last two are, it 
seems to me, of very little worth. Both are noisy, the last one 
especially so, as it employs about all the known means of produc- 
ing a racket. 

The Jacobsohn String Quartet—Messrs. S. E. Jacobson, J. T. 
Ohlheisu, Otto Schmidt and Herman Diestel—gave its first 
Chamber concert under the auspices of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, Tuesday evening, Nov. 21, in the Auditorium Recital Hall. 
The program included Beethoven's F minor quartet; a new 
quintet by Kaun, in which the second ‘cello was played by Franz 
Wagner; the Grieg sonata for piano and violin, played by Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood and S. E. Jacobsohn, and Cherubini’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria” and Quaranta’s ‘‘ Dutch Serenade,” sung by Mr. Vittorio 
Carpi. 

Last Tuesday evening the Spiering Quartet—Messrs. Theodore 
Spiering, Adolf Weidig, Franz Esser and Herman Diestel—gave 
its first concert of the series, with the following program; Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in F. minor op. 95; Quartet in G major op. 76, 
No. 1 Haydn, and sonata for piano and violin, F major, op. 57 
Dvorak. In the latter number the quartet had the assistance of 
Mr. Walter Spry, pianist. 

The Apollo Club, of this city, announces for its twenty-second 
season four concerts as follows : ‘‘ The Messiah” (annual Christ- 
mas performance), December 28, with Miss Emma Juch, so- 
prano ; Miss Mary Louise Clary, alto ; William H. Rieger, tenor, 
and Carl Dufft, bass. Saint-Saén’s ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” Feb- 
ruary 1, 1894, ‘Third concert, part songs for male voices, March 
8, 1884. Fourth concert, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Golden Legend ” and Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘ Dying Phoemx,” April 26, 1804. The soloists for the 
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second, third and fourth concerts are not yet announced. The 
Chicago Orchestral Association has been engaged for the first, 
second and fourth concerts and the chorus is advertised to num- 
ber 450 voices, except in the male voice program, which will be 
given by the Apollo Club male chorus. The officers for the 
present season are John R. Lindgren, president ; J. 8. Carpenter) 
vice-president ; Frederick J. Wessells, secretary ; Arthur Heurt- 
ley, treasurer. The board of directors consists of Oliver D. 
Peck, George F. Wessels, John A. Guilford, Samuel A. Lynde, 
John Lundie and Dr. E. H. Pratt. The music committee is: 
John S. Carpenter, Charles B. French, W. F. Hypes and Angus 
S. Hibbard. 

The newly organized ‘‘ Wagner Club” announces a concert for 
December 6 in Central Music Hall, with a program which in- 
cludes among other numbers the Bach concerto for four pianos, 
with string accompaniment, the pianists being Miss Clara 
Krause, Messrs. W. H. Sherwood; Aug. Hyllested and W. C. E. 
Seeboeck ; a quartet, op. 13, by Richard Strauss, for piano, 
violin, viola and ‘cello, played by Hans von Schiller, pianist, and 
Messrs. Spiering, Esser and Diestel, and the “ Prayer” and en- 
semble from the first act of ‘* Lohengrin,” besides other less im- 
portant selections. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 

———_ > ea 


Kansas City Music. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1898. 

HE first great musical event of the season oc- 
curred last Tuesday night, when Mrs, Scalchi, assisted by 
Mrs. Nannie Hands-Kronberg, soprano; Mr. S. Kronberg, bari- 
tone; Mr. Otto Roehrborn, violinist, and the Ladies’ Schubert 
Club—with Mr. Frank Fisk, accompanist—appeared in concert 

at the Auditorium in the following program : 
‘* Hail, Mother, Hail!” from ‘‘ Prince’s Amber”......... Vincent 

Schubert Club ; solo by Miss Nofsinger. 
Violin solo,Concerto No, 2, op 22, first movement, ... Wieniawski 
Mr. Otto Roehrborn, 


Asio. * Ab. sande t” fo. D. Mas ccaneacdichaeascedeues Rossi 
Mrs. Scalchi. 
Aria from opera, ‘‘ Maometo Secondo”... ............s0445 Rossini 


Mr. S. Kronberg. 
Aria, ‘‘ Eternamente” (first time), violin obligato...,Mascheroni 
Mannie Hands-Kronberg. 


Sone. “W AGMe?S,. ..« ineanach doacis ementvhens cetuvabewene Mozart 
Mrs. Scalchi. 

*$ Rockabye”. «00. :0rsccedersevectevere 00 Veo ceecewwwes Neidlinger 
Schubert Club, 

Vien cle, ROARING 1.000 cesenthoe vexenneenes Wagner- Wilhelm} 

Mr. Otto Roehrborn. 3 

RE, ** DE Ben ove sie ceenasnedes oni dis cuceoen Mercadante 

Mrs. Scalchi 
Finale, from * Prince's Ager i. cuted cdiieck ecaccse vest Vincent 


Schubert Club. 
Obligato by Nannie Hands-Kronberg. 


Mrs. Scalchi delighted her audience, as she always does, with 
her wonderful voice, which it seems to me so marvelously com- 
bines the roundness and fullness of the organ diapason with the 
enriching string quality of the violoncello, and with her magni- 
ficent rendering of her numbers. She responded to encores after 
many recalls, singing twice after her last number the “ Gavot,” 
from ‘‘ Mignon,” which is as necessary tv a Scalchi program as 
the ‘‘ Minuet ” to a Paderewski one, and was given with delight- 
ful breadth, finish and abandon. But Mrs. Scalchi’s upper tones 
were lacking somewhat in the breadth and soundness of her 
lower ones, and she was slightly handicapped by a somewhat 
tardy accompaniment. 

Mrs. Kronberg made her first appearance here since her trip 
with Listemann last winter, and shows improvement in every 
particular. She does honest and painstaking work, is very free 
from the tricks so frequently resorted to by singers and excels in 
freedom of voice and legato singing. Kansas City expects much 
from this young singer and hopes to hear her often. 

Mr. Kronberg’s aria from ‘‘ Maometo Secondo” showed to ad- 
vantage his remarkably robust yet flexible voice. He responded 
to an encore with Stults’ ‘‘ Sweetest Story,” and in ballads, clas- 
sical and love songs Mr, Kronberg is particularly delightful. 

Mr. Otto Roehrborn, although a young violinist, is one of con- 
siderable achievement and much promise, and he scored a suc- 
cess in both his numbers. He left last week for Chicago, where 
he has an engagement with the Thomas Orchestra. 

The Schubert Club consists entirely of Mr. Kronberg’s pupils, 
and they are admirably trained and sing with great taste and 
finish. The voices all have considerable culture, and the uniform 
training insures a fine quality of tone in the ensemble. 

During the week November 6 to November 11 was presented 
a new opera, ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” by a local composer, 
Mr. C. Alf. Moss assisted by Mr. Bennett, formerly of the Bennett 
& Moulton Opera Company, but it has proved an artistic and 
financial failure. Mr. Moss was unfortunate in his selection-of 
singers for his principal réles, and it is possible that with more 
capable musicians the opera would not have been so great a dis- 
appointment. 

The Robin Hood Opera Company also gave a week's rather in- 
artistic performances, October 30 to November 4, in ‘‘ Robin 
Hood ” and “‘ The Knickerbockers.” We “take off our hat to 
the ‘Governor’” (Mr. Jerome Sykes), and make our modest cour- 
tesy to ‘ Priscilla” (Miss Grace Reals), but the rest were very 
mediocre singers and as bad actors, with the possible exception 
of Miss Agnes Delaporte, who did some rather clever bits of 
flirting in her character of the ‘‘ Governor’s Daughter.” 

Mr, Edward E. Kreiser is giving a series of free organ recitals 
at the Grand Avenue M. E. Church, in which he is assisted by 
other local talent. 

The Kansas City “Journal” of last Sunday announces that 
Mr. Kronberg has secured the Damrosch Orchestra for an April 
festival, and says that “‘ an effort will be made to bring the three 
concerts of this festival into great public favor. Mr. Damrosch 
has promised four of the greatest vocal soloists in the country at 
that time. The programs will include Tschaikowsky’s last sym- 





phony and a Beethoven symphony. ‘The distinguished dramatic 
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reader, Mr. George Riddle, will give either Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ 
accompanied by an orchestral rendering of Gounod's music, or 
Shakespeare's ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ accompanied by 
the Mendelssohn music. A feature of especial interest to local 
people will be the first public rendition ot a new cantata, ‘The 
Lady of Shalot,’ by Mr. Carl Busch, of this city. The cantata 
will be given with a large chorus, augmented by singers from 
neighboring cities and towns. Mr. Kronberg has secured the 
publication of the work by a Boston music house.” I desire to 
say in this connection that during the last three years Kansas 
City has been indebted almost entirely to Mr. Kronberg for its 
great musical entertainments. J. F. 

oo 


Kansas Music. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19, 1893. 

ANSAS CITY, until within the last few weeks, has 
practically been dead to the world musically. There was 
nothing during the summer and early fall worthy of critical record. 
The musicians indulged in a long and profound sleep, and are 
now just beginning to shake off the lethargy of inaction. There 
isnot much in the near future to look forward to except another 
* farewell concert” by Adelina Patti, who is billed to appear 
here December 29, The last time she was here she filled the ca- 
pacious Auditorium at high prices, and probably will do so again. 

She is still a great curiosity and fad, if not a great singer. 

Several good things are promised in the spring, among them a 
three days festival of music with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra as the feature. 8S. Kronberg is engineering the enter- 
prise, and it is to be hoped that he will be successful. The visit 
of Mr. Damrosch to Kansas City last May is not one of pleasant 
remembrances to the young conductor, as the sheriff disturbed 
his slumbers at an early hour to serve a summons in a suit for 
damages for alleged breach of contract. However, this matter 
has been compromised, the Symphony Association paying several 
hundred dollars, with which were redeemed the tickets lett out- 
standing by local Manager MacLanlin, who found his cash funds 
short when the concert was declared off. 

The season here was opened by the Robin Hood Opera Com- 
pany in De Koven and Smith's operas, ‘‘ Robin Hood” and 
“The Knickerbockers.” The engagement, one week at the Au- 
ditorium, proved successful. ‘‘ Robin Hood” is as popular here 
as it is elsewhere, and drew good houses. The ‘ Knickerbock- 
ers” was presented two nights and one matinée, and was not 
very well received. The work was given a fine setting, but the 
music and the general tameness of the plot and movement were 
against marked popularity. Direct comparison with ‘‘ Robin 
Hood” was unavoidable, and to the disadvantage of ‘‘The 
Knickerbockers.”". The company included no star singers, yet 
none was atrociously bad. The chorus was the best feature, 
and did very creditable work in both operas. Riccadro Ricci, 
one of the bassos who is singing with the company, was formerly 
located in Kansas City and has many friends here. His return 
after an absence of two years was made the occasion of many 
congratulations. He is singing better than when he was here. 

Manager Kirk La Shelle related a peculiar fact to me the first 
night of ** Robin Hood,” and swears by all that is solemn and 
holy that it is the truth. If it is, some one, or ones, in the East— 
effete East, as it is customary to call it in the West—have been 
bamboozied. I give La Shelle's statement for what it is worth. 
We were talking of De Koven's several operas, and in particular 
of * The Knickerbockers” and ‘‘The Fencing Master” as com- 
pared with “‘ Robin Hood,” when La Shelle said: ‘I'll tell you 
something which you probably do not know. The music of the 
‘Fencing Master’ is nothing more than the music of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and the strangest thing about it is that the critics 
haven't found it out yet.” I expressed unbounded surprise, but 
he clung to his statement and explained thus: ‘‘‘ Don Quixote’ 
was one of those half successes which last for a short time and 
then disappear. The right to present the opera was purchased 
by the Bostonians. One evening Henry Clay Barnabee hap- 
pened to enter the Casino in New York while ‘The Fencing 
Master’ was playing there and immediately recognized the mu- 
sic as that belonging to ‘Don Quixote.’ The next time he met 
De Koven he chided him with the fact and entered a vigorous 
protest against the audacity of the young composer turning out 
under a new name what he had sold. The matter was in some 
way smoothed over, and has not become public.” Now, as I 
have never heard *‘ Don Quixote" or ‘“‘ ‘he Fencing Master”— 
I have read the score of the latter—I cannot certify as to the cor- 
rectness of Mr. La Shelle’s statement, and I would like to hear 
from some person who has heard both operas. It is strange in- 
deed if the case is as La Shelle says it is, that in these times of 

critical acumen, the rehash of an old opera into a new one has 
not been discovered. 

Last week ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” a temperance opera by 
Alfred Charles Moss and S. C. Bennett, received its premiére at 
the Auditorium and ran all week. Mr. Moss has presented two 
other operas, ‘‘ Judith’’ and ‘‘ Righteous Robbers,” in Kansas 
City previous to this production of this third work, in the prep- 
aration of which he was assisted by Mr. Bennett, instructor of 
music in the public schools in this city. ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket " was a failure. The intention of the opera was to pre- 
sent a moral, the moral being the evil effects of strong drink. 
The plot turned on the love of ‘‘ Ruth Weston,” daughter of a 
State president of the W. C. T. U., for ‘‘ Fred Fairfax,” son of a 
Keiitticky distiller. Of course a rival of “ Fred” is the villain, 
and in his dire schemes to separate the lovers and to secure re- 
venge from * Colonel Fairfax” for a thrashing for insolence he 
causes the destruction of the colonel's distillery by moonshiners, 
who by means of a forged letter are led to believe that a raid 
which had been made on their still was due to ‘‘ Colonel Fairfax.” 
The book of the opera, or rather melodrama, for there was not a 
sufficient abundance of music to reclaim it from the melodramatic 
field, was dull and the dialogue commonplace. There was little 
action in any of the three acts and the music was only ordinary, 
the most effective songs being “Old Kentucky Home” and 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” introduced at a time when the bal- 
lads were bound to be interesting. The cast was of amateur 
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talent with one exception, and naturally the work suffered. 
“The Old Oaken Bucket’ might easily be made an interesting 
melodrama, but the operatic field is Mr. Moss’ choice. The 
opera was given under the auspices of the Central W. C. T. U. 
of this city. Financially it did not come up to expectations. 

Edward F. Kreiser, organist at the Grand Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is doing good missionary work here in behalf 
of organ music, of which the musical public of Kansas City 
hears comparatively little. Near the close of last season Kreiser 
gave two of a series of free organ recitals, with the assistance 
of well-known vocalists, and this season has resumed the series. 
Each of the four concerts given has been decidedly interesting 
and well attended. Following Mr. Kreiser’s example, N. Strong 
Gilbert gave the first of a like series of organ recitals at the 
Troost Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church Friday evening. 
Frank P. Fisk, organist at Grace Church, gave a recital at 
Trinity Church last week. 

Tuesday night Mrs, Scalchi sang at the Auditorium, the re- 
mainder of the program being completed by local musicians. 
Mr. Kronberg brought Scalchi here, and also took her to Topeka, 
where the noted contralto was heard by a big audience. Mr. 
Lolli, her husband, a most entertaining fellow, by the way, told 
me that Mrs. Scalchi does not intend to sing much longer, and 
that what singing she does will be entirely in America. She 
loves the American people, and there is plenty of room and op- 
portunity for the contralto to sing as many months in the year 
as she cares to. 

Topical songs are the fad just now among local composers, 
and a full baker’s dozen have been sent in within the last few 
weeks; and of those that I have examined thus far not one 
seems likely to linger longer than a summer zephyr. 

I understand that Carl Busch’s cantata, ‘‘The Lady of Sha- 
lott,” after Tennyson's poem, is to be published by White, Smith 
& Co. Busch is aman who will yet make his mark. His opus 
now includes several things of exceptional merit. 

Howarp Huse cron. 
—_—— 


Rochester Rappings. 


i bere Rochester String Quartet, of which Ludwig 
Schenck is leader, has been fortunate in securing as one of 
its members Ernst Mahr, the eminent ‘cellist, formerly of the 
New York Philharmonic Club. This is a valuable acquisition 
and will greatly strengthen the quartet. A series of chamber 
concerts is being given in the handsome hall of the Genesee 
Valley Club. 

James Rawnsley has lately been appointed choirmaster for St. 
John's Episcopal Church. 

A new musical organization, the Rochester Glee and Banjo 
Club, has been formed as follows : Director, J. P. MacSweeney ; 
manager and secretary, E. H. Ferguson; treasurer, William 
Predmore ; chairman, W. J. Kane ; E. H. Ferguson, first banjo ; 
Henry Green, second banjo; guitar, Sidney Willey ; mandolin, 
Clarence Whittlesey ; first tenor, W. F. Predmore ; second tenor, 
P. A. Kearney ; baritone, J. P. MacSweeney ; bass, W. J. Kane. 
The club will be assisted at its concerts by Miss Mamie Wilbur, 
mandolin soloist.—Rochester ‘‘ Democrat and Chronicle.” 

Miss E. Theo. Manning, a well-known teacher of European 
education, is assisting Mr. Wodell in his newly organized vocal 
academy. 

A concert was given last week by Miss Jennie M. Clerihew, 
solo soprano of the Brick Church choir, assisted by several well- 
known local vocalists and musicians. Miss Clerihew came to 
Rochester this year from Jersey City, and has proved herself to 
be a thoroughly competent musician and a welcome addition to 
our musical circle. The concert was well attended and was a 
success from every standpoint. Melourgia has given out its 
prospectus for its fourth season. It includes as usual three con- 
certs, the first, December 5; second, March 1, 1894; third, April 
19. The first and third will be at Music Hall, and the second 
probably at the Lyceum Theatre, with Marie Decca, who disap- 
pointed the club at its first concert last year, as the soloist for 
theevening. For the first concert the soloists are Miss Thomp- 
son, a well-known Brooklyn contralto, and a soprano from 
Hamilton, Canada. The prospectus points with pride to the fact 
that inthe three years it has given concerts, besides several 
well-known vocal and instrumental artists it has introduced no 
less than nine artists never before heard in Rochester, and who 
have been well received, and some of whom have since achieved 
national reputations. Melourgia has always sung to crowded 
houses, and itis safe to assume that this year will be no excep- 
tion to the usttal rule. Af its recent election F.F. Church was 
re-elected president; Geo. E. Newman, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
F. W. Wodell, director, and Mrs. Allie F. Gove, accompanist for 
the conmting season. 








Cleveland Cadences. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, November 11, 1893. 

es CE my last the Cleveland String Quartet Club, 

with the assistance of De Pachman, gave a highly interest- 
ing concert at the Y. M. C, A. hall to, I regret to say, a rather 
meagre audience. Inasmuch as your representative was not 
favored with the courtesy of an invitation to attend he cannot 
speak of the concert in detail. It goes without saying, however, 
that De Pachman played delightfully and scored an artistic 
triumph. And here allow me to remark parenthetically that if 
any important musical events occur, which your correspondent 
does not notice, it will be for the very sufficient reason that those 
interested ignored the claims of the journal he represents. 
At the Cleveland School of Music the usual activity has been 
prevailing. On the evening of the 2d Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Ellin- 
wood gave a very success{ul and interesting song recital, assisted 
by Miss Maud Maxon, pianist, and J. H. Rogers, accompanist. 
A large audience was in attendance. 
Friday evening, November 10, at the same school the violin 
department under Mr. Henry Miller was represented by a pro- 
gtam devoted exclusively to solo and ensemble music for 
stringed instruments. The playing of the pupils without excep- 
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tion was excellent, and reflects the highest credit upon Mr. 
Miller as a teacher. 

The Star Course, under management of Mr. and Mrs. N. Coe 
Stewart, has begun this season under very favorable auspices. 
The Nordica Concert Company is the next attraction, and the 
program will undoubtedly be an attractive one. The Detroit 
Philharmonic Club will assist, and our local organization will 
have an opportunity of studying points in ensemble playing 
that may be of benefit in future concerts. 

Miss Marguerite Wuertz, a young and talented violinist of this 
city, has been meeting with pronounced success, both locally 
and in aconcert tour in which she has been engaged. Miss 
Wuertz is an ambitious student, and possesses a tone that would 
reflect credit upon a more mature artist. 

The success she has achieved is fully merited, and my predic- 
tion that she will be heard from in a more extended reputation 
will, I opine, in time be fulfilled. 

At a recent session of the Unity Club Miss Sarah Palmer read 
a very able and pertinent paper on the development of music in 
America and the evolution of the American composer. Miss 
Palmer is a member of the A. C. M., and is meeting with good 
success here as a teacher. 

Johann Beethoven Beck is struggling with his inspired muse, 
and has recently evolved an orchestral ‘‘ satz,” which he con- 
siders his ‘‘opus vite” up to date. His opera ‘‘ Salammbo,” 
is slowly but surely assuming definite proportions, and excerpts 
therefrom that I have heard promise a work based upon Wag- 
nerian lines of the most ultra stamp. 

Outside of events already noted, musical matters have been 
and are at present very quiet. PaRNass. 








Utica Events. 
Utica, N. Y., November 26, 1893. 

HE Utica Choral Union gave its second concert 

last Wednesday evening in the Opera House. Every seat 

was taken before the doors were opened, and the appearance of 

both stage and house left no doubt in the observer’s mind as to 

the popularity of the not yet one year old organization. The 

main work of the program was Cowen's *‘ Rose Maiden,” and as 

a whole, under the direction of that careful musician, A. L. 

Barnes, it reflected much credit on all concerned. The soloists 

were Miss Conrad, soprano of Westminster Church; Miss Clara 

Aline Jewell, contralto of the Reformed Church and a pupil of 

the Utica School of Music; Mr. Barclay Dunham, tenor, and 

Mr. Purdon Robinson, baritone of Dr. Parkhurst’s Madison 
Square Church. 

Miss Conrad has a brilliant voice, and sings effectively. Miss 
Jewell promises to become a popular soloist ; she did some of the 
best work of the evening. Mr. Dunham made a decided hit, al- 
though his quality of voice suggests purity and sweetness 
rather than either color or strength. Mr. Robinson may be said 
to belong to Utica in a sense, as he spends two days of each 
week in the new School of Music, sharing the duties of the vocal 
department with Mrs. Rockwood. His singing is always artistic, 
and he never lacks a warm reception. 

The Utica School of Music Orchestra of ten pieces, with Mrs. 
Joyce at the piano, furnished the accompaniments. The latter 
is one of our best accompanists. The chorus is well balanced 
and gives great promise. 

Mrs. Rockwood gave the first of a series of four vocally illus- 
trated lectures on American songs and song writers before a fine 
audience on Friday afternoon. She sang sixteen songs by Mrs. 
Clara Kathleen Rogers, Arthur Foote, Clayton Johns, E. Nevins, 
F. Lynes, Professor Paine, G. W. Chadwick and Helen Herd. It 
was a ‘‘ Boston” program exclusively and created much enthusi- 
asm, both for the singer's finished method and the delicacy and 
beauty of her selections. 

The Utica School of Music seems to be rapidly mounting toa 
strong hold upon our best class of musical students. The Con- 
servatory also is doing fine work, and all in all Utica is de velop- 
ing musically with great success. 








Massenet.—Mr. Massenet and his wife have left Paris 
for the South, where he will finish the score of ‘‘ La Nava- 
raise,” the short piece promised to Mrs. Calvé for the next 
London season. It is based on Mr. Jules Claretie’s short 
story entitled ‘‘ Cigarette,” which appeared some little while 
ago in the ‘‘ Figaro Illustré.” The scene is laid in the tiny 
Spanish town of Hernani, near St. Sebastian, and the action 
passes practically in our own day, the period being the long 
siege and bombardment of Bilbao by the forces of Don 
Carlos in 1874. 

Ernest Cahen.—Mr. Ernest Cahen, a musician 
whose operettas enjoyed much celebrity in the days of the 
Second Empire, has just died suddenly in Paris. He was 
born in 1828, and in 1847 took first prize for harmony at the 
Conservatoire. His most successful operettas were ‘‘ Le 
Calfat” and ‘‘ Le Souper de Mezzetin,” the latter made pop- 
ular by Dejazet ; but many years ago he relinquished pub- 
lic life, and afterward acquired a large connection asa 
teacher. 


JULIUS KLAUSER, 


Will give instruction in his Theories and Systems of 
Music, Music Education and Pianoforte Playing to 
musicians, music teachers and students, at the Metro- 
politan College of Music, New York City, from Decem* 
ber 26, 1893, to January 6, 1894. 

At the same place Mr. KLAUSER will also expound his 
Theories in a series of Five Lectures, on the following dates: 
December 27, 29, 30, 1893; January 2, 4, 1894, at 3:30 p.m. 

Please address applications and communications in care of 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Ig and 21 East 14th Street, New York. 


Author of 
“Tue SepTonaTs,” 
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Homeward Bound.—Mr. Charles Wolff, brother and 
representative of Herman Wolff, of Berlin, and who has 
had charge of the German Military Bands that played at 
the World's Fair and that have recently made an Eastern 
tournée, leaves for Europe on the steamship Lahn on De- 
cember 12. The bands leave on the Trave on December 9. 
Mr. Wolff, who has done some very hard work, is delighted 
with the prospect of spending his Christmas in Berlin. 

Elizabeth Mitchell Allen — 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell Allen, the pianist, met with great success 
at her recent recital in Newburyport. The Newburyport “ Herald” 
said: “It wasone of the best musical treats of the season. Mrs. 
Allen was at her best, and from the time she took her place at the 
piano until the program was ended the audience was held enthralled. 
In making the statement that Mrs. Allen is one of the best pianists in 
this section, the writer does not exaggerate, as the delicacy of touch, 
the expression and interpretation of the difficult themes clearly 
proved.’’—Boston ‘* Times.” 

Mrs. Allen isa pupil of Leschetizky and of Buonamici, 
of Florence. Her force lies with such composers as Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Scarlatti. 

A Clarinet Recital.—Mr. C. L. Staats, the Boston clari- 
net virtuoso, gave a very artistic recital on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week. He was assisted by Miss Jessie M. 
Downer, piano, and Miss Jenny Corea, soprano, in the fol- 
lowing program : 


Op. 43, ‘‘ Fantasiestticke,” for clarinet and piano.................. Gade 
Boma, “SPR CE OTE BE FOCI aa on kos coc shedcocecccecotecases Buck 
PORE GNI ies os 5007 Calan xtetnndeoe nesyhsnti es tnbaveun Kempter 


Songs, op. 103, “ Zwiegesang,” “* Wiegenlied,” ‘‘ Wach Auf”’...Spohr 
(With clarinet obligato.) 
By request. 
Op. 3, ‘ Vier Charakterstticke,” for clarinet and piano........ Verhey 


Mrs. Green wood’s Success.—Mrs. Gertrude Greenwood, 
of Meadeville, Pa., recently gave a concert in Franklin, 
concerning which the ‘‘News” of that place speaks as 
follows : 


The affair proved to be very successful in an artistic way, and the 
artist made an excellent impression. She has a rich, full soprano 
voice and clear enunciation. Her work is marked by a sweetness 
and simplicity of manner that adds a decided charm to the general 
effect. A number of her songs were so heatily encored that she was 
obliged to respond. Mrs. Greenwood had an excellent instrumental 
assistant in her sister, Mrs. Lane, who presided at the piano. 


Blumenberg Concert Company.—This organization had 
a highly successful week in New England, which closed on 
Saturday night. Boston papers speak as follows of the 
concert in that city : 

The ‘‘ Herald” says: 


The organization has in its prima donna, Mrs. Caroline Ostberg, a 
very enjoyable artist, who has been heard here in earlier seasons 
with much satisfaction. Last evening she sang the “Romeo and Ju- 
liet ” waltz song and the ‘‘ Ave Maria”’ by Gounod, as well as in the 
trio from “ Nabucco” and Faure’s duet, “ The Crucifix.” Her sing- 
ing created a marked sensation, especially among the members of 
the audience of her own nationality, who were out in large numbers. 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the 'cellist, who gives his name to the com- 
pany, was heard at his best inthe “Spinning Wheel,” by Dunkler; 
the “ Avowal,” by Thome, and Popper’s “Spanish Dance,” in all of 
which his rare mastery of the ’cello was clearly shown. 


The ‘‘ Globe” states : 


Mrs. Ostberg was heard in this city earlier in the season, and at 
that time madea pleasing impression. Last evening she sang even 
better than at her former concert, the fine quality and wide range of 
her voice calling forth generous applause. 

She is evidently a great artist, and one whose forte is the operatic 
Stage. Her tone power is grand, her singing is generally true to the 
pitch, 

She sang the waltz from ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” which Emma Eames 
and Patti have given in concerts here this season, with artistic finish 
and excellent staccato effects. Her other numbers were a duet, 
“Ave Maria,” and atrio, in which she was assisted by members of 
the company. These numbers were also finely performed. 

Mr. David Henderson’s tenor voice was delightful. It possessed a 
rich, broad and true quality which made his numbers very enjoy- 
able. His solo, “ Spring Voices,” was one of the hits of the evening. 

The ’cello playing by Mr. Louis Blumenberg was very brilliant, 
His fingering was rapid and true in the runs and trills, his snaps and 
chords were clear and harmonious and the quality of his tones was 
Sweet and resonant. Miss Beck’s contralto songs were encored and 
Miss Palicot gave pleasing piano solos. 


Other papers speak equally well of the organization. 
The company is in Pennsylvania this week. 


A Reorganized Quartet.—Miss Leona Robbins, of the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, has accepted the position as 
Soprano in the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Church. 
The quartet has been reorganized, with Mrs. C. E. Mead 
4s contralto; F. W. Sheppard, tenor; W. G. Bell, baritone, 
and Chas. E. Mead, organist and conductor. 

Syracuse Oratorio Society.—The Syracuse Oratorio 
Society, Richard Sutcliffe, director, gave Gaul’s cantata 
‘Joan of Arc” on the evening of November 24 before a 
large audience. ‘The soloists were Miss Unni Lund, 


soprano ; Thos. Impett, tenor, and Richard Calthrop, bari- 
tone. The Syracuse papers unite in pronouncing this the 
most perfect piece of choral work ever done by the society 
and speak in high terms of praise of the efficient manner in 
which the work was directed. 


Ogden Musical Club.—The Ogden Musical Club gave 
its second musicale and reception at Hardman Hall Mon- 
day evening of last week, and as usual scored a great 
success. 


The Dutton-Fay Concert.—Miss Jennie Dutton and 
Miss Amy Fay will give a concert at Chickering Hall this 
afternoon, assisted by Miss Von Stosch and Mr. Agramonte. 


A Jersey City Opening.- The new Jardine organ in St. 
Patrick’s Church, Jersey City, was opened November 26 by 
Mr. Wm. C, Carl, assisted by the members of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, the program being as follows : 
Sonata in D males, WE. Tic csccscccesccevepcceqessses .+-- Alex. Guilmant 

Introduction. Allegro. Pastorale. Finale. 
Mr. William C. Carl. 
Aria, “Ave Maria”... .ccccrscccccccccccsconceescess cepeaced Emilio Pizzi 


Organ solos— 
AMGAMCING. 000 cccccccoccccnccccccccceecceccosaceescoceuse Ch. Chauvet 
...-Padre Martini 





Recitation and aria..........sseceeceeeeee Covecrecsevces Pietro Mascagni 


ROMAIN. ooo fiincdivecaccesasecctidocgbstedscesseseéegne Tho. Thomé 

“ Marche de la Symphonie Ariane ”...........++++ Alex. Guilmant 
Mr. Carl. 

Recitation and aria, from “ Judas Maccabeeus’’.......... G. F. Handel 

Miss Kate Percy Douglas. 

Organ solo, Allegro, from the Tenth Concerto............ G. PF. Handel 
Mr. Carl. 

Asta, “*Galve Regine ”..00cecoccecscevceveccsoceccesteccsce Dudley Buck 

Mr. Luther Gail Allen. 

Organ solo, Variations on Scotch @irs.........ccceeeeceeseeeeeeees Buck 
Mr. Carl. 

Duo, “Quis est Homo”. ....ccccccscsoccccccccccescesccccccsceves Rossini 

Miss Douglas and Mrs. Sawyer. 

Organ solo, Intermezzo. ....... 66. e cece ee ee eee e eee eee ee eeeee Th. Salomé 
Mr. Carl. 

Quartet, “Sancta Mater ”’........cccccesssccvccsvccceseccrcoccecs Rossini 

Miss Douglas, Mrs. Sawyer, Mr. Kaiser, Mr. Allen. 

Festival march, *‘ The Trumpeter ”’..............ccececeseers V. Nessler 

Mr. Carl. 


Melourgia, Rochester.—The following was the pro- 
gram for the first Melourgia concert of the season, given 
at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Rochester, last evening : 


4 Bamter’s Joy 0.2 scecccccescccvccccesavsccceccccboccccscotecee Asthalz 
Melourgia. 

Aria, “‘O Don Fatale” (“Don Carlos ""),......sscceseeeeeeeeeeeers Verdi 

Miss Ruth Thompson. 
“© Time of Blooming Roses "..........sscsssececescccceceseees Wagner 
Obligato baritone solo by Fred T. Millham. 

Melourgia. 

Soprano solo, “Canto de Leila”’........ceeceeecseeeeeeeeeees Von Suppe 


Mrs. Robert Campbell. 
Violin obligato, Mr. Streeter. 


Slavoale Love BOA. .cccsccccsccccccccccssccccessessevvccesseses D. Buck 
Melourgia. 
Contralto solo, ‘‘ Flower Song ” (“* Faust ”’).........0.seeeeeeeee Gounod 
Miss Thompson. 
Spanish Serenade. ........ccccccccccesesscrecessecccecccsevess Hanscom 
Melourgia. 
Soprano solo, “ An Angel Unawares.............sseeeceseeceeeees Salter 
Mrs. Campbell. 
Songs— 
6 Welgemligd ©. o< cws's coos cecvndetnpesye dd dsegeden es Meyer-Helmund 
“@ Hush Theo, My Dag iis. ciscsnsicccccccsscccssceece Haeschel 
Miss Thompson. 
Dateien DemMicccc sce: saccepncundgussnncunecscvscrcectstasepeasonns Foote 
Melourgia. 


The subscriptions to this course have already assured 
the continuous success of this organization. 


Symphony Society Program.—The second afternoon 
and evening concerts of the New York Symphony Society 
will be given at Music Hall on Friday and Saturday of this 
week. Vladimir de Pachmann will be the soloist, and the 
program the following : 


Suite for strings, oboes, trumpets and kettledrums............... Bach 
Concerto for piano with orchestra, B minor..............0000+ Hummel 
Vladimir de Pachmaan. 

Crerture, © Premsscheus WO se vddccsde cceccccescccccccces Goldmark 
PIR OOlf 2. .ccccvcccccccvevcccsscedoseccetevcccccccccessooccoceess Chopin 
Viadimir de Pachmann. 

4 Bareld” epmQhony,.rcscvecceccnevdderdscecdeccevesisovedcceces Berlioz 


(Viola obligato by Mr. Ottokar Novacek.) 


The Pupils Heard His Lecture.—Edw. Baxter Perry 
gave a lecture recital on Monday evening of last week be- 
fore the pupils of Mr. Herbert J. Krumm, of Pontiac, Ill. 
The following was the program : 


Introduction and rondo, Op. 53.......ccccecececececeeeeesenes Beethoven 
Cg PERETTI tt Peet rr Tr erer ets Tiitirt ee Silas 
* Nachtsttick,” op. 28, No. 4....1 Sctiatissid 
‘Traumeswirren, 

Fantaisie, ‘‘ Die Lorelei”’ 

POs cncsdccaccepcccccccecss 





The Harlem Philharmonic,—The Harlem Philhar- 
monic Society’s orchestra, under the direction of Henry 
T. Fleck, will give its first public rehearsal and concert 
on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening of this 
week. Miss Olga Pevny will sing an air from ‘ Eury- 
anthe,” and with Mr. Campanari the duet from ‘‘ The 





Flying Dutchman.” The orchestral numbers will be 








Beethoven's Eighth symphony, Reinhold’s suite for strings, 
a scherzo by Cesar Cui, and the overture to ‘‘ Oberon.” 

Nordica at Bayreuth.—Mrs. Nordica has received the 
following letter from Mrs. Wagner relative to her partici- 
pation in the Bayreuth Festival next summer : 

LUZERN, September 20, 1898. 

DEAR MRS. NORDICA—Now that all has been settled between the 
Verwaltungsrath and Mr. Done, I want to tell you how glad I am of 
the prospects of your participation at the next Fostpiele in Bayreuth. 
I am quite sure that when you afe so kind as to prepare “Kundry” and 
“ Risa” in German during the winter, there will be time enough 
from beginning of May till midst of July to render you quite master 
of the German language, which, of course, is at Bayreuth a principal 
thing. With the greatest confidence I look toward your activity on 
our stage, dear Mrs. Nordica, and with this assurance and my thanks, 
I send you the expression of my kindest regards. C. WAGNER. 

P.S.—My usual address is Bayreuth, Bavaria, and I would be very 
glad to see a photograph of yours as “ Elsa.” 

—** Tribune.” 

Stopped.—The performances of ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” 
at Herrmann’s were discontinued by J. C. Duff for private 
reasons last Saturday night. Manager Hill put in a variety 
entertainmentlast Monday night. MacLaughlin and Pruette 
are two young artists who should devote their talents te 
grand opera. They have both voice and physique. They 
should not fritter away their undeniable gifts in light 
Opera. 

“The Fencing Master.’"—Lily Post has assumed Laura 
Schirmer-Mapleson’s place in ‘‘ The Fencing Master.” Col. 
Mapleson has protested. 

A Tale of Tubbs.—Mr. Frank H. Tubbs, of the New 
York Vocal Institute, at a recent recital gave Schubert's 
‘Pair Maid of the Mill” which was illustrated by a charm- 
ing story written by himself, which nicely united the vari- 
ous songs composing the cycle. In the near future Mr 
Tubbs will give Schubert's ‘‘ Winter Journey” and Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘ Flower Cycle,” similarly illustrated. 

A West Side Concert.—The West Side Vocal Club 
will give its first concert of the season on December 12, at 
the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Church, corner of 
Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth street. In addition to 
the large number of members who will sing several part 
songs, Miss Fielding Roselle, contralto ; Miss Grace Wheeler, 
pianist ; Miss Leona Robbins, soprano, and Mr. Hains, 
tenor, will be the soloists; Charlotte Samuel, violinist ; 
Chas. E. Mead, conductor, and Ernst Mead, accompanist. 

American Conservatory Faculty.—The faculty of the 
American Conservatory gave a very enjoyable chamber 
music concert in Weber Hall, Chicago, last Monday even- 
ing, at which the following program was given: 


Suite, op. 11, piano and Violin. ...........ccccssecereeeseeeeees Goldmark 
Messrs, Victor Garwood and Adolph Weidig. 
Vocal, “ Ave Maria” (imtermezzo)........6..6-sccceeeseeeeees Mascagni 
Mrs. Ragna Linné. 
Romanan for vicki, GGi Gis vec didecscccdecccvcccctccescccescs Svendsen 
Mr. Adolph Weidig. 
Vocal— 
“Thou art so like a flower”...... pe LB F 0 hon Ruifrock 
“Snowflakes”. ...... .ccceecseecess 5 
Mrs. Ragna Linné. 
Trio, piano, violin and 'cello, Op. 49.......cceccceeeeeeseees Mendelssohn 


Messrs. Garwood, Weidig and Diestel. 


J. H. McKinley—The following are some of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s late engagements : 

Washington—“ Messiah.” 

Chicago Apollo Club—“ Samson and Delilah.” 

Albany—“‘ Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz. 

Ogdensburg—Musical festival in January. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Mozart’s “ Requiem” and “ Dessert’ by David. 

Williamsport, Pa.—‘* Elijah.” 

Oberlin, Ohio—“ Messiah.” 

New York Oratorio Society—“ Messiah.” 

Callers.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker, the violinist; Mr. 
Gustave L. Becker; Mr. Richard Burmeister, the pianist ; 
Dr. Carl Martin, basso ; Mr. Siegfried Strakosch, Mr. J, H. 
McKinley and Felix Liefels were among the callers at this 
office last week. 

Miss Dyer Will Give a Concert.—Miss Christine Dyer, 
a pupil of Mr. Ernst Thiel, will give a concert at the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, Harlem, on Friday evening. The Beethoven 
String Quartet and others will assist. 


Rosa Linde’s Success.—Miss Rosa Linde, of the Mar- 
teau Concert Company,is meeting with great success on 
the tour. She is the recipient of many warmly commend- 
able press notices in the various cities in which she has 
been heard. 

Frank Taft.—Mr. Frank Taft has given eight recitals in 
various cities in Pennsylvania during the past two weeks. 

A Damrosch Debut.—Mr. David Bispham, an English 
baritone, who has been a member of Sir Augustus Harris’ 
company at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, for several 
seasons past, will make his first appearance at the Dam- 
rosch popular concerts next Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
night. He will sing three Cavalier songs, with male 
chorus, which are old Jacobite songs arranged by C. Vil- 
liers Stanford. The other singers at these concerts will be 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Mr. A. Montegriffo, tenor, 
and Miss Katherine Fleming, contralto. 

Scharwenka for Cincinnati.— Xaver Scharwenka will 
appear at the Music Hall, Cincinnati, on December 28 at 
the Orpheus Concert, which is under the direction of Ben- 
jamin Guckenberger. Scharwenka will direct excerpts 





from his opera ‘‘ Mathaswintha,” and will play his first 
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concerto, op. 82. The solo parts will be sung by Miss 
Minnie Betcher, Mrs. Guckenberger and Whitney Mock- 
ridge. 

Ziegteld’s Move.—There is a report current to the effect 
that Ziegfeld's College of Music, Chicago, is to be removed 
from Central Music Hall to a large building near the lake 
fron:, THe Musica, Courter would be obliged for infor- 
mation from anyone who has seen Ziegfeld’s diploma from 
the Leipsic Conservatory of Music. 

Manuscript Society.—The next meeting of the Manu- 
script Society will be held in Carnegie Music Hall, Room 8 
(Chamber Hall entrance) to-night (Wednesday) at 8:30. 
The program will be devoted entirely to compositions of 
vocal music. Among the members to be represented are 
S. N. Penfield, F. E. Sawyer, Whitney Coombs, Homer 
S. Bartlett, Ethelbert Nevin and Gerrit Smith. 

The Spiering String Quartet.—The Spiering String 
Quartet of Chicago gave its first concert at Kimball Hall in 
that city on November 28, It made an excellentimpression. 
The musicianly interpretation of the different selections 
was praised by many musicians present. Mr. Walter 
Spry, the pianist, was especially to be commended for his 
repose of style, 

The next concert takes place January 16, on which oc- 
casion Mr, Emil Liebling will be the pianist, and Mrs. 
Katherine Fisk the vocalist. 


The Slivinski Concerts. 

FTER an immense amount of absurd pre- 
A liminary puffing a young man, Josef Slivinski by 
name, an importation of Manager A. M. Palmer, made his 
début before an American audience last Thursday night in 
Madison Square Garden Hall. This was the formidable 
program played by the new comer : 


Overture, “ Antony and Cleopatra”’...............ss0eee0e: Rubinstein 
Concerto A MIMOT........cccccccecsecececevccceeccecececeeess SCHUMANN 
Josef Slivinski and orchestra. 

From “ Peer Gynt”...........++. } 
Asa’s Death...........ecceeeee oop soneeneesnccceevsecocescocces Grieg 
Anita's Dance............++++ 
Piano solos— 
ey NG a bo sis akc ccd ec cccccvccdcdcccesccccses Beethoven 
Nocturne, F sharp............ 
Mazourka, C sharp minor.... 
Impromptu, G flat............ D pesceeeesscessoocsegococicoses Chopin 
WATE. oki isvcccccicssss 
Scherzo, C sharp minor...... J 
a ied 06 padnes ibod cdipobs congdeeahd ova 0s sev ceenees’ Field 
BD eas ccctercarcacccoccccsceccocetocestonsencccete Mendelssohn 
GND WU 65s 00h bbaccccdcs cbcdeccvcccesecscs Schubert-Liszt 
POR UNEROD cvcvbeccdsteewisesccess sicccscivdvevcocecuedees Liszt 
Josef Slivinski. 
EE Goon cece nccnctocetéliabbibsiedbee sets cbstes Saint-Satns 
PDR RERAREOR, BP MOINOE, ceeds ohh ces dbcbddiccvccccccececces Rubinstein 


Josef Slivinski and orchestra. 


The length of this program would be appalling even 
when interpreted by a Joseffy, a Paderewski, a d’Albert, a 
Friedheim, a De Pachmann or a Burmeister. Possibly the 
old giant in whose heart there smoulder the embers of 
fierce passion, possibly Rubinstein alone could have held 
an audience captive throughout such an evening. 

Certainly Mr. Slivinski did not, and he was hardly to be 
blamed, Such lengthy programs are absurd at any but his- 
torical recitals. The Slivinski programs are poorly grouped 
and full of absurd errors, There is no C sharp scherzo, no 
B minor concerto of Tschaikowsky, yet the program an- 
nounced such works, and there were some who fell into these 
pitfalls dug by the management. Let it be frankly stated 
in all justice that Mr. Slivinski has unquestionably pianistic 
talents. He has supple fingers, plays with enormous vigor, 
is technically far advanced, possesses great endurance, 
good memory, and can lay claim to being a brilliant (in a 
limited sense of that word) pianist. And there it ends ab- 
solutely. 

Technic nowadays is more comprensive than of yore. 
Technic is spiritual as well as material. Mr. Slivinski on the 
purely material side has a mechanism which is fluent but 
not perfect, and lacks all the attributes of the artist. His 
touch is hard, brittle, and he cannot play legato. The 
legato he makes with his feet, and the consequence is 
that in a cantabile one hears distinctly the shifting of 
the pedals. Mr. Slivinski thumps outrageously in his fortes, 
He has nocolor sense ;,he has noidea of the nuance. All is 
rigid, hard, irregular and unfeeling. He is an unmusical 
chariatan, a man who seeks to dazzle by exhibitions of 
physical strength and technical feats. To pose before a 
New York audience as a virtuoso pure and simple is some- 
thing for which Slivinski has not the necessary qualifica- 
tions. He is far, far from being a Rosenthal, and of De 
Pachmann’'s finesse he possesses not a whit. 


whatever, He isunripe, immature, and from the artistic his- 
tory of the young man it is to be seriously doubted if he 
ever will grow, 

The reason is not difficult to discover. Slivinski is not 
musical, and for a pianist to be unmusical is a bar to suc- 
cess. Slivinski unmasks the piano’s weaknesses, lays bare 
its tonal limitations, proves its poverty when compared to 
the orchestra—ina word he is the worst person to exploit 
the possibilities of the keyboard. 

For him the warm, lovely coloring of Paderewski is not, 


Then if not | 
a technician what claims has he upon our time? None, none | 
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he never makes the magical murmur of Joseffy, he never 
gets the virile ring of Rummel. He splashes, flounders, 
bangs and crushes. His rhythmical sense has been ex- 
tolled but if to prove you have an appreciation of rhythm, 
you must take an axe to every phrase, why, give us the 
limp, flaccid periods of the Deppe method. Mr. Slivinski 
has a good scale, rapid, clear and sparkling, when he lets 
his pedals alone. But so has any pupil of the Virgil Clav- 
ier school who has studied the instrument carefully. Tech- 
nical facility does not count for much this fag end of the 
century, if other qualities be conspicuous by their absence. 
His wrists are strong and smite the instrument mightily, 
but he never relaxes, never devitalizes in the Delsartean 
sense, and we never get a full, rich floating tone. He 
never gives you a sonorous chord. His chords are always 
harsh and clangorous. 

The Schumann concerto was an absurd jumble. No ro- 
mance, no rhythm, the entrance being a tumble from the 
garret to the cellar. But he was nervous, and his audience 
excused him. The Beethoven variations were drily played ; 
the nocturne was metronomic, and the A flat, op 42, valse, 
was meaningless. It was not a valse, for where was the 
left hand. The scherzo, a reckless rush, and the Liszt 
etude not fit for publication. The Field nocturne was the 
one member in the group that sounded human. The Rubin- 
stein D minor, attempted in the grand manner, was a 
parody ef Paderewski. It was incoherent in the first move- 
ment, hard and unyielding in the second, and chaos in the 
third. Mr. Seidl played the accompaniments carefully 
enough. The machine-made overture of Rubinstein was 
noisily played, the taking rigaudon of Saint-Saens being 
much better given. 

The second concert of Mr. Slivinski occurred last Satur- 
day afternoon. Here is the revised program : 


Covndbere, * Main Pate” aoe ewe cswnsesibinine cin sucaneessnctenseoss Mozart 
Piano concerto, B flat minor...........scceeeecereeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
Josef Slivinski and orchestra. 

Scherzo from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’............ Mendelssohn 

Piano solos— 
Menuet.........0001eeeereereserers SRR ere Schubert 
Moment Musical.................- ) 
Novelette, D major..............+ Tie) ee ae Schumann 
Romance, F sharp......-......... ) 
Ssh cnddbccccccebectGupisadidesecteacéccccceneveees Heymann 
DORNER ono ccsccccvcscnecccscctoccccodsescesens censés Schubert-Liszt 
Josef Slivinski. 
“Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs” (new)...............0500005 Schumann 
Anton Seidl and orchestra. 
Concerto, G MiMOF........ccccccccccscccscccces case seesswoean Saint-Saéns 
Josef Slivinski and orchestra. 
The orchestral novelty was a piquant dance scored pret- 
tily by Georg Schumann. There is nothing to say new 


about Mr. Slivinski’s playing except that the scherzando of 
the concerto was very neatly done. There are, however, 
a dozen pianists in this city who could have played it bet- 
ter. Mr. Slivinski’s contract with Mr. Palmer is said to be 
conditional on his success in four concerts. As he has not 
made a success he should sail for Europe next Saturday to 
study five years or more. He plays Thursday afternoon 
and intended to give aconcert last night. Slivinski’s ap- 
pearance points a moral, i. e., Don’t be too sure of an 
American public. We know something. 


A Sunday Night Concert. 

T was a brilliant concert that was given last 

Sunday night in the Metropolitan Opera House—the 

first of a series of Sunday night concerts, under the direc- 

tion of Anton Seidl, with the assistance of the artists of the 

Metropolitan Opera. The house was crowded, as the prices 

were moderate, and there was a chance to hear such emi- 
nent artists as Calvé and Plangon. 

Mr. Seidl's contribution to the program consisted of a 
new march from ‘‘ Le Cid,” by Massenet, which sounded 
very Meyerbeerian ; a new overture, ‘‘ Gwendoline,” by 
Chabier, that is not destined for a long life, despite its 
warm color and the piquant valse theme, the Spanish 
Rhapsody of Liszt, the prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” the 
‘‘Dance of the Sylphs” by Berlioz, a Pizzicato from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth symphony in F minor, and the 
** Ride of the Valkyries." The great conductor was on his 
mettle and conducted with fire. His orchestration of the 
Spanish Rhapsody was masterly, and it is to be hoped that 
a hearing of it in its present shape will discourage pianists 
from attempting to play its banal themes on their instru- 
ments. ‘John Cheshire, the harpist, has the chance of his 
life in the piece. 

M. Plancon was very angry when Louis Saar started the 
accompaniment on the piano of the bass aria from ‘‘La 
Reine de Saba.” The celebrated French basso fancied that 
he would be accompanied by grand orchestra—and he 
| should have been. But he sang most delightfully. Sigrid 

Arnoldson scored a popular success in the ‘‘ Shadow Song” 
| from ‘‘ Dinorah,” and had to respond with an echo song. 
Emma Calvé, looking very handsome, sang Mascagni’s so- 
called ‘‘ Ave Maria,” which is nothing ,but a vocal version 
| of the intermezzo from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

She was nervous at the start, but sang beautifully. What 
exquisite timbre is her voice! Later she gave ‘‘ Thou 
Brilliant Bird,” from ‘ Perle du Bresil,” most bewilder- 
ingly, and then sang an encore unaccompanied. It hada 











Provencal flavor. She received an ovation. Nordica sang 
the air ‘Plus Grand dans son Opscurité” in her usual 
broad and sonorous style. Mr. Plango?? also sang again. 
The concert was a great success and Calve’W4S the star by 
all odds. ‘s- 


The First Oratorio Society Concert. 
RELL’S mass for sixteen voices was again 
sung by the Oratorio Society last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening in Music Hall under the capable 
baton of Mr. Walter Damrosch. The work of stupendous 
difficulties has been reviewed at length in these columns, 
for it was first sung by the Oratorio Society March 27 and 
28, 1889. It was repeated the following year, and after a 
third hearing it again compels admiration for its intellec_ 
tual workmanship. It was sung last week with the utmost 
care and in the most reverent spirit. Walter Damrosch 
distinguished himself for his zealous, painstaking work. 
The solo quartets were composed of the following sing- 
ers: First quartet—Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Mrs. 
Carl Alves, contralto; William H. Rieger, tenor, and A. 
Dahm-Petersen, bass. Second quartet—Mrs, Theodore 
Toedt, soprano; Miss Marie Maurer, contralto ; William 
Dennison, tenor, and Alfred Hallam, bass. Third quartet 
—Miss Marie Van, soprano ; Miss Trizah Hamlen, contral- 
to; William R. Williams, tenor, and Frederick -Reddall, 
bass. Fourth quartet— Mrs. Josefa Middecke-Merckens, 
soprano; Miss Elizabeth D. Boyer, contralto; Charles 
Herbert Clarke, tenor, and Charles B. Hawley, bass. 
The attendance was excellent. 





The Second Damrosch Matinee. 
HE second Damrosch matinée took place last 
Saturday, the regular concert being given last Sunday 


night. The program at both affairs was as follows: 
Comcert OVErtare. ......ccccccccscccscccccccccsccccccessecccees Cherubini 
Concerto in F minor, for piano and orchestra.............+++++- Chopin 
(Cadenza to the first movement and orchestration by 
Richard Burmeister.) : 
Mestoso. Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 
Richard Burmeister. 
“Elizabeth's Prayer ” (“‘ Tannhduser ”’)..........:seeeeeseeeeee Wagner 
Materna. 
Intermesso from “TI Pagliacci"... .cccccccsscccccccccccces Leoncavallo 
Interasezno from “NMaikla ”.....crccccccccsscccccesccccsesecesocss Delibes 
“Tannhduser Bacchanale” (Paris version).... i Wagner 
MRS ROC TIEs iit os. didi hectic deeseviesee’ poe Rate 
Befinahilde, ......cccvsces ccccvescercces Materna. 
RRNIOE inches igdccwrncncestces Mr. Montegriffo. 


Britinnhilde’s awakening. 
Briinnhilde’s greeting to the world on her return to life. 
Love duet, Briinnhilde and Siegfried. 

The new orchestration of the Chopin concerto has been 
discussed in the editorial department. Mr. Burmeister, 
who as a piano artist ‘‘ hors ligne,” played with great suc- 
cess at both performances. Materna was not in the best of 
voice at the matinée, but sang very well Sunday evening. 
Mr. Montegriffo sang spiritedly. The orchestra was in 
good form. Mr. Damrosch conducted. 


Melba. 

EADERS of this paper are much interested 

in the great singer, Melba, whose portrait appears on 

the front page of this issue ; for this reason a biographical 

sketch of the renowned artist is in order. Nellie Melba 

was born in Melbourne, Australia, in 1865, of wealthy 

parents. She was a musical talent in her young days and 

after studying at her home she went to Paris to be 

under the tuition of Marchesi. She made her first appear- 

ance in public at the Théatre de la Monnaie at Brussels and 

was immediately declared to be an artist of the highest 
rank. 

Her début in London is well remembered here and made 
her name familiar to our musical public. She was the star 
at the Covent Garden Theatre and at each appearance she 
scored new triumphs. At the Grand Opéra, Paris, Melba 
made her first appearance in 1889, and made a great im- 
pression, which was followed last year by a complete tri- 
umph at the La Scala, Milan, where in March she opened 
with ‘* Lucia.” 

These are the débuts of the famous artist : 
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Barbi, is about to be married and to quit the concert room. 
The bridegroom is Baron Bary-Wolff, formerly private sec 
retary to the late Queen Olga of Wiirtemberg. The ef- 
gagement took place some time ago, but the bride asked 
for a delay of two years in order to fulfill her engagements. 
The two years expire on Christmas, and before that day 
her last concert will be given. After the marriage the 
newly married couple will reside in Russia, where the 
bridegroom has large estates. 
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LEIPZIG, November 14, 1893. 
HE overture to “ Freischiitz,” ‘“ Feierlicher 
Marsch,” by Gounod, and Gade’s symphony in C 
minor were the orchestra numbers at the fourth Gewand- 
haus concert. This program was quite in keeping with the 
undeniable decline of the Gewandhaus concerts. The 
‘“‘ Freischiitz,” overture, which may be, heard at regular 
short intervals at the Opera (the fittest place), was the only 
tolerable number. Gounod’s march was certainly not a 
suitable memorial to the great French composer. It is a 
very commonplace and impassive composition. But the 
worst imposition was the symphony. Howaman of Gade’s 
musical standing could have written such a work, or how a 
man who devised such a composition could have obtained 
musical recognition is a problem. Sterile motives are 
elaborated to intolerable tediousness, and as a variety to 
colorless orchestration the composer often resorts to mean- 
ingless and inappropriate noise, which is supposed to be 
climaxes. In the larghetto a few rays of genius burst 
through the misty and sultry surroundings, but are not al- 
lowed to obtain sufficient foothold to exert a salutary in- 
fluence upon the whole. Gade’s symphony was a decidedly 
unsatisfactory number to the audience, judging from its 
reception. 

Arno Hilf was the soloist, playing the Beethoven con- 
certo and the Paganini variations, ‘‘I palpiti.” An evil 
star must be responsible for the great violinist’s adding the 
Beethoven concerto to his répertoire. It is not suited to 
Mr. Hilf, and he will never achieve a notable success with 
it. He surmounts the technical difficulties without trouble. 
but even technically the concerto is not adapted to him. 
He does not make his trill broad enough, too much like a 
shake ; and in playing chords uses very little of the bow 
near tle frog, thereby producing a not pleasant effect. 
The Paganini variations, however, were played with fabu- 
lous virtuosity and brilliancy. Mr. Hilf’s playing of the 
Beethoven concerto is again indicative of the fact that an 
artist cannot be too strict in self-criticism. As a violinist, 
when he is careful in selection of his répertoire, Mr. Hilf 
will rank second to no one; and the enterprising manager 
who shall have him play in America pieces suited to him 
may be assured handsome financial returns. 

* e2# xe & 


The program of the fifth Gewandhaus concert looked 
well. Brahms’ Third symphony (F minor) graced the first 
part. For the musical palate Brahms’ great work is one 
of the most delightful repasts, providing it is well prepared 
and properly served. Very little did it satisfy artistic re- 
quirements as played at the Gewandhaus. It is a very pre- 
carious undertaking to put a Brahms’ symphony on a pro- 
gtam simply for appearance or variety. A conductor who 
is not in sympathy with Brahms and possesses none of his 
characteristics can never hope to reflect his ideas fairly. 
The notes were all played and at the proper time, which, 
however, cannot be said of Mendelssohn's ‘* Overture to 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” the first number on part 
second. Two untimely attacks by the wood wind and 
several faulty intonations were very unprofessional. Ber- 
lioz’ ‘‘ Irrlichter Tanz” was played in a brusque, inartistic 
manner. A satisfactory interpretation of Brahms or Ber- 
lion may not be hoped for at the Gewandhaus. Carl 
Scheidemantel, from Dresden, sang ‘‘ An die Hoffnung,” 
Beethoven; ‘‘Morgenlied,” Rubinstein; ‘‘An ein Veil- 
chen,” Brahms, and ‘‘Des Ménches Nachtlied,” Hans 
Sommer. Mr. Scheidemantel is musical and can sing 
very loudly 


* 2 & & 

Edgar Tinel’s “‘ Franciscus” was produced by the Sing- 
akademie, November 6, with the following soloists: Miss 
Emma Pliiddemann, of Breslau, soprano ; Heinrich Vogl, 
from Munich, and Gustav Trautermann, tenors; Otto 
Schelper and Ernst Hungar, bassos; Paul Homeyer, or- 
ganist. The orchestra was that of the 107th Regiment. 
Almost every seat iif the large Albert Hall was occupied 
and a more enthusiastic audience than the one on this oc- 
casion it would be hard to imagine. Tinel was present 
and at the intermission was voviferously called for. As he 
appeared the applause and cheers, with which were min- 
gled three flourishes by the orchestra, were almost deafen- 
ing. His broken German: ‘‘Tausend meine Herrn 
Dank!” created considerable merriment. At the end he 
again responded to ihcreased manifestations of enthusiasm 
and, in an ecstasy of delight, kissed the the conductor,-Dr. 
Paul Klengel, and Heinrich Vogl. For not including the 
Soprano in his osculatory rewards he cannot be blamed ; by 
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her miserable singing she did all she could to mar the suc- 
cess of the oratorio. 

It required just three hours, not considering the inter- 
mission, to produce the work ; but I would gladly have 
remained three hours longer to hear Heinrich Vogl sing 
as he did that evening. All his sins and offenses, suck as 
the song recital of some twenty compositions by himself 
last year, are forgiven. Despite his twenty-five years of 
Wagner singing, his voice had a mellowness, and his 
piano passages in all registers a subtleness, that was be- 
witching. When singing forte his voice never sounded 
hard; and here is the secret: Four or five years ago his 
voice was a complete wreck and he could no longer sing. 
He then began studying with an Italian maestro. Soon 
thereafter his voice returned and has been improving con- 
stantly. Since last year the change for, the better is re- 
markable, and if he continues singing as he now does he 
will be able to pursue his artistic career, after most of his 
younger colleagues of the German school have bellowed 
their voices away. Mr. Schelper proved himself as usual a 
reliable, superior artist. He is a veritable treasure. 

The oratorio is a magnificent creation. That Tinel mod- 
ernizes oratorio is no demerit. Only in his treatment of 
the solo female voice it would have been desirable if he had 
adhered less to the modern dramatic tendency. A more 
beautiful and consistent tenor part than that of ‘* Fran- 
ciscus” could hardly have been written. The choruses are 
for the most part quite original and effective. There are 
some especially beautiful female choruses. If there should 
be a desire to shorten the work somewhat, it might be well 
to eliminate or abridge two or three of the male choruses, 
which produce a very sombre effect. The orchestration 
throughout is very interesting, only once or twice having a 
slight tinge of labored quaintness. The waltz movement 
is perhaps a little too trifling for the subject. Tinel under- 
stands the art of making up a systematic climax and therein 
lies the greatest secret of his success. Most of the choruses 
might have been much better sung than they were. The 
work is not easy to sing, but imprecisions of attack and 
faulty intonations are inexcusable. The Singakademie 
under their new conductor have made no improvement. If 
‘* Franciscus” is given here again a full house is assured. 

#2 &# 


Among the other concerts worth mentioning were those 
of the Academic Society, November 7, and the Lehrer 
Gesang Verein, November 11. Clotilde Kleeburg gave a 
concert November 3, assisted by Lydia Miiller, from Berlin, 
and Henry Such, from London. Arthur Argiewicz, the 
latest child virtuoso, also gave several concerts. That the 
musically immature circus performances of children draw 
very much better houses than the concerts of great artists 
indicates the condition of the public taste. 

xe 8 

Worthy of especial mention was the recital of Professor 
Barth, from Berlin, who played: ‘Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue,” Bach; Variations (op. 35), Brahms; ‘ Fan- 
tasiestiicke” (op. 12), Schumann; Sonate, B minor, Cho- 
pin; ‘*‘ Etude,” Rudorff; ‘‘ Impromptu” (op. 90, No. 3), 
Schubert; ‘‘ Valse,” Strauss-Tausig, and for an encore, 
**Romanze” in D minor, Schumann. Professor Barth’s 
playing gives the impression of being the result of reason- 
ing and forethought ; but the result of his reasoning is very 
satisfactory. He is an objective player in the fullest sense, 
and one whom it is very profitable for students of piano to 
hear repeatedly. 

eee * 

Professor Krause’s second soirée musicale, November 4, 
was a very interesting event. Miss Clara Polscher sang 
three new songs by Paul Umlauft, accompanied by the 
composer, and Heinrich Vogl sang two of his own recent 
compositions, himself accompanying. The other numbers 
were : Concerto, C minor, Beethoven, Miss Tiirke ; sonate 
(op. 81), ‘‘ Les Adieux,” Beethoven, Mr. Julian Pascal ; 
‘‘ Waldesrauchen,” ‘‘ Polonaise in E,” Liszt, Miss Rey- 
nolds ; ‘‘ Wanderer Fantasie,” Schubert, Mr. Anton Foers- 
ter ; Concerto, Grieg, Miss Reynolds. 

* ke # & 

Heinrich Hoffmann has issued a school for instrumenta- 
tion, a very thorough and carefully compiled work in seven 
volumes. The author is making arrangements for an Eng- 
lish translation of his valuable work. 

**# & * 

In no American city can the rude and inconsiderate 
habit of leaving seats before the close of a concert and dur- 
ing a perfurmance be more prevalent than in Leipsic. 
Especially with women, the inane desire to be the first at 
the ‘‘Gardrobe” or on the street predominates. At the 
opera such impositions are seldom tolerated, and the pro- 
vider of discomfort or disturbance to the regular attend- 
ants is usually rewarded by open remonstrance and hisses. 
But at concerts the action of the uncultured element is 


seldom checked. 
*# 2*# & 


Americans who have occasion to avail themselves of the 
American consulate in Leipsic in its official capacity, may 
consider themselves unfortunate unless the question of 
money is one not to be considered. Recently it was neces- 
sary for my wife to have her signature witnessed before 





For this gentleman’s autograph 


the American Consul. 
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and the requisite seal the ‘* bagatelle” of 22.50 marks had 
to be exchanged. The transaction would have been of 
equal validity if executed before a German notary at an 
expense of perhaps 2 or 3 marks, but unfortunately I had 
not first inquired the price of an American politician's sig- 
nature. Aucust GOsBACHER. 


Paris Letter. 
PARIS, November 23. 

N the 21st Saint-Saéns scored rather a one 
sided success with his music to the ‘‘Antigone,” given 
at the Comedie Francais. Playgoers who are not used to 
hearing the divine art in the Francais Theatre, and who 
were on the tiptoe of expectation, found in the music, so un- 
like anything they had ever heard, a disappomtment, and 
musicians sat looking puzzled while they listened intently, 
for although the ‘‘ Antigone” music is wonderfully clever 
and interesting yet it lacks charm. What musicians there- 
fore seemed to sit cogitating over was tHe question should 
Greek melopée have charm? and what they all went away 
sure of was that the composer is one of the most pains- 
taking and learned of his day. In other words the “ Anti- 
gone” music is interesting rather as a piece of work than 

as a piece of inspiration. 

The play itself was most beautifully given, and most 
beautifully staged, and the Francais can be congratulated 
on the representation of this wonderful masterpiece, the 
grave and lofty beauty of which they interpreted so 
grandly. 

It is very probable that familiarity with the music might 
reveal hidden beauties, and I mean to go down to the 
Comedie Francais several times during the season to prove 
this, but for the present it seems to me Saint-Saéns 
could have done better, and that the grand old tragedy 
deserves a nobler frame. Still let us be thankful tonality is 
spared us, for if the composer has not soared to the heights 
of still but awful passion he has never once sold his art for 
effect, nor stooped to tricks of any sort. As a conception 
of the style suitable and necessary his music is superb. 
For the rest one needs Beethoven, perhaps. 

Last night at the theatre which used to be the Eden and 
is now the Grand there was an interesting revival of Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘ Marie Magdelene,” the drame religieux, with 
which in 1873 the composer of ‘‘ Don César de Bazan” and 
‘*La Grand’ Tante” leaped into assured fame, just ten 
years after gaining the grand prix de Rome of 1868. 

Taken as a whole ‘* Marie Magdelene” is a superb work, 
for while there is little of the inexperience of youth in it 
there isall the virility and the grace of unconscious: power, 
with the earnestness of hope andthe exuberance of success. 
Its faults are very few. 

In the introduction Massenet shows himself a master. 
He has ventured to transcribe a shepherd's air, heard one 
evening on a hill side at Subiaco in company with his fel- 
low students from the Villa Medici. The air is given in 
all its native simplicity. One seems to listen as Massenet 
did to the low soft tones of shepherd lads’ pipes, as they 
floated upward on the still evening air to the charmed 
listeners. 

Colonne conducted the work and did his work well, but 
what a horror was the chorus ! and why should ‘* Marie Mag- 
delene ” (Mrs. Krauss) have left her voice in the casket of 
time? With hundreds of sweet young voices waiting a 
hearing such things should not happen, but till an interna- 
tional convention is convoked and a law passed forbidding 
women over forty to appear as singers on the stage these 
things will be. 

Massenet did not attend the performance, for he has gone 
South to write that little opera for London which I wrote 
you about in my last letter. Perhaps it was as well he did 
not, for things were far from perfection, and the house was 
so badly heated that the teeth chattered in one’s head. 

Four concerts weekly are now to be provided for Pari- 
sians under the same conductor, but it is doubtful if they 
will be a success. Among the works promised are ‘ Parsi- 
fal” and ‘** Tannhauser,” of course in concert dress. It isa 
spirited undertaking, and concertgoers should be thankful 
that without breaking the Sabbath they can hear good 
music. 

Listening to ‘‘ Marie Magdelene,” it struck me as peculiar 
that the best modern oratorios should be those of French- 
men, ‘‘ The Redemption,” ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” ‘* Marie Magde- 
lene,” and Massenet’s two other works, ‘‘ Eve” and ‘‘ La 
Vierge,” have all been written amid French surroundings, 
and it shows how thoroughly they train their musicians 
here, for if an opera may succeed because of the beauty of 
its melodies, oratario requires learning and solid musical 
knowledge to make it anything of a success. 

To-night there is to be the first performance of “ L’ At- 
taque du Moulin,” founded on one of Zola’s novels, with 
the music by Alfred Bruneau, at the Opéra Comique, and 
we are promised shortly Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” at the same 
theatre. Mr. Ricordi has been here arranging this, as well 
as a production of ‘‘ Otello ” at the Opéra, but with ‘* Thais,” 
a probable representation of Russian opera, a revival of 
‘‘ Faust” and Wagner, it is doubtful if the management 
can reach over the Verdi opera this season. However, 
they hope to. 

At the Opéra Comique they have hundreds of operas 
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awaiting their turn, and it was rather a wild goose chase 
on which Mr. Conterno came from New York to Paris to 
negotiate with Mr. Carvalho for the production at the 
Opéra Comique of his opera ‘‘ Columbus.” 

Has anyone in New York seen ‘‘Columbus"? Massenet 
has looked over it, and they say praised it, but I could not 
hear his decision myself for he left Paris rather suddenly, 
At all events, Mr. Conterno, who conducts, or has con- 
ducted the band of the Ninth Regiment, of New York, has 
made a favorable impressionhere. Colonne will give during 
the season a prelude and fugue at the Chatelet Concerts, 
and if he has not gotten his opera accepted, Conterno’s 
** Columbus,” when it does come out, will have been talked 
about in the French musical world. 

In a few weeks Carvalho intends to give ‘‘ Flibustier” 
by Cesar Cui, which will be a most interesting perform- 
ance, for Cesar Cui is one of the leading lights of the ad- 
vanced school in Russia. And no matter how little one 
may relish this ‘‘ worked out” style of music it is always 
attractive. Cui is a little man, who wears spectacles, and 
to look at him one would never suppose him a composer. 
Besides his composition he is also engaged in military 
duties, and he writes excellent criticisms for many St. 
Petersburg journals and magazines. He attends all the 
concerts given, and when the Comtesse Mercy-Arganteau 
was alive she was his constant neighbor, for the Belgian 
lady was one of the most enthusiastic patrons and admirers 
of the Russian composer. The Comtesse was a magnifi- 
cent woman, with quantities of blond hair and a Juno-like 
stature. Beside her Cui in his dark green uniform and 
white gloves looked very insignificant, but such is the de- 
ception of appearance, for Cui is undoubtedly one of the 
foremost musical writers and critics of to-day. Having 
come to study the young Russian composers more deeply 
and understand better their aims I can see plainly that the 
hostility shown by them to Rubinstein and by Rubinstein to 
them, has been full of misfortune for all. Each wants just 
what the other lacks, but all intercourse is an impossi- 
bility. 

To a stranger in St. Petersburg the constant hostility be- 
tween the two camps would be an amusement if it were not 
an absolute necessity for him to choose at once which side 
he favored. Naturally it is not the composers who are to 
blame for this, but their followers, for never was this Mon- 
tague-Capulet faction over music more bitterly and recrim- 
inatively fought out than on the banks of the Neva. Of 
course there is one side more to blame than the other, but 
I cannot enlighten you as to which side this is, for in this 
age of cranks I might pay dearly for my temerity, since St. 
Petersburg and Paris are not far apart. 

At the Colonne concerts and the Lamoureux concerts we 
are having a sort of seesawin the program. Colonne gives 
certain works, and Lamoureux the same, so that last Sun- 
day, if one were only possessed of a magic ring to trans- 
port one’s self instantaneously, it would have been possible 
to hear by both orchestras the preludes from * Tristan und 
Isolde” and several works by Saint-Saéns, notably his ‘‘ Rouet 
d’Omphale.” At the Salle d'Harcourt, rue Rochechouart, 
there is given each Sunday, at the same hour as those of Co- 
lonne and Lamoureux, what seems to be a very good con- 
cert, but not being a three hénded nightingale of sufficiently 
large proportions to spread myself over Paris and pop my 
various heads into each concert hall at 2:30 o'clock each 
Sunday afternoon, I have not been able to verify the favor- 
able statements made about these concerts. 

The Gounod Monument Fund has already reached a very 
respectable figure, over $10,000 being now subscribed. 
Emma Nevada has just left here for her St. Petersburg en- 
gagement, and it seems that it was a miracle that saved 
her from singing at Barcelona the very night of the bomb 
explosion. As none of the singers were hurt, Nevada 
would have escaped all injury, but her husband would have 
been sitting just in the spot where the bomb exploded. 
The silvery voiced primadonna is thankful beyond words 
for her lucky escape. Avex. McArruur. 


Dressler's Doings.—Louis R. Dressler and his famous 
quartet choir continue to do fine work at Dr. Brett's 
, Church, Jersey City. Last Sunday evening they gave a 
service of song before a crowded audience, doing com- 
positions by Stainer, Foote, Shelley, Schubert, Wagner, 
Gounod and Schnecker, In the church parlors last evening 
they gave a secular concert assisted by Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, the pretty violinist, and Miss Ethel Newcomb, 
who showed her dexterity on the Janko keyboard. The 
quartet choir consists of Miss Lillian Kompff, Mrs. Frank 
H. Molten, F. A. Parker and William F. Brown. 


New Italian Works.—At Asti ‘Il Castello di 
Brivio,” by an amateur, Antonio Fissore; at Bogota 
** Zydiah,” by Augusto Azzah ; at Genoa ‘‘ Terenzio V.,” by 
Pennius; at the Quirino, Rome, ‘‘ Donna Paquita,” by 
Valente. The last is said to have been a success, the music 
being cheerful, light and gay. At Bologna‘ Vendea,” by 


Clementi; at Verona ‘* Milo Standish,” by Rengozzo, and 
probably at Genoa ‘* Theora,” by Trucco. Two operettas 


are in preparation for the Goldoni Theatre, Florence, * II 
Giornale degli alfabetizzati,” by L. Pieroni, and “ I] Rant- 
zau,” by an unnamed composer. 
d’Amore,” by Menuto, is sai 
cess. 


At Alba ‘Il Trionfo 
to have had a brilliant suc- 





About Method. 


Editor Musical Courier: 
HE writer in your issue of November 8 admits 
the truth of my assertion that there is only one right 
method, but says that method is the ‘true Italian 
method” or Lamperti method, which, according to this 
writer, seem to be one and the same. This latter may be 
true, but there are some statements made in that article 
which go to show that it is not the right method. 

Among other things we learn that ‘‘ there is only one 
method of singing and all great teachers ef the past and 
honest teachers of the present teach it, but they do not and 
did not teach it alike for many reasons.” This is something 
of a paradox—all honest teachers teach this method, but 
they do not teach it alike! We are to suppose they all un- 
derstand it alike and that there is no difference of opinion 
among them, for we are told the reasons are, ‘first, 
and foremost, because some were born teachers, some 
were teachers through necessity and others were too lazy 
to be thorough.” 

There must be few honest teachers indeed, for there is 
only one representative of this method in America. We 
read : 

The would-be teacher of the Italian method of singing must speak 
the Italian language. It is absurd to profess to teach the Italian 
method and be ignorant of the language which is its foundation. It 
is not enough to understand and make English Italian out of it; the 
teacher must speak it purely and fluently. The throat has the same 
relaxation and ease in speaking Italian that it has in singing cor- 
rectly, for when an Italian word is rightly pronounced the throat is 
free, the mouth is open and the sound is liberated to be formed into 
quality. If the teacher does not pronounce properly the pupil cer- 
tainly cannot, and the tone is sacrificed. 

This is the secret of the pure, natural voice before it has heard and 
been taught an unmusical language, doubly injured by loud talking 
and speech mannerisms. The voice is good or bad according to the 
language spoken and the habits of speech, which are carried into 
singing. If the language is open and free, the voice is liberated and 
half the work is done. This is why Italy is the birthplace of song, 
the language itself freeing the throat and making it comparatively 
easy for the Italian teacher to produce great artists out of his com- 
patriots. 

So music is not an universal art, or at least singing is 
not ; for it belongs only to the Italians ! 

Young student, in order to master this only right method 
you must first master the Italian language perfectly before 
studying the art of singing, for having mastered that you 
have little or nothing to learn, at least you have that first 
and most important step: correct voice production. 

If you don't believe it attend an Italian concert or opera. 
As a matter of fact the Italians succeed in singing as nasal, 
throaty, harsh and forced as any other people, and there 
are to-day before the public fewer really excellent singers 
from Italy than from many other nations of Europe. If it 
is true that it is so ‘‘ easy for the Italian teacher to pro- 
duce great artists out of his compatriots,” where are 
they? Most of those whom we have heard in this country 
have only the remnant of a voice, and are frequently 
vocal wrecks before reaching the prime of life, showing 
quite conclusively that they never had the correct tone pro- 
duction. 

Italy may have been the birthplace of song, but it has 
now become a cemetery. The few good singers from that 
country who retain their voices prove that the art of sing- 
ing with them, as with others, is little known. 

‘* The voice is good or bad according to the language 
spoken.” Then of course a German, Frenchman, and above 
all an inhabitant of Poland, cannot have a good voice. 
They must be ‘‘ born again”! 

But seriously, we always supposed that vowels were the 
same in all languages, and one who could sing pure vowels 
would use his voice correctly, no matter what language he 
spoke. 

Lamperti must certainly have been a ‘‘ genius,” for ‘‘ as 
a doy all the noted singers came to study with him.” This 
would lead us to believe that his knowledge was not the 
result of study, but that he always knew how to sing. 

Was he the great master he is said to have been? Possi- 
bly ; but the fact that he ‘‘ possessed a voice too small to 
use outside of teaching” is in the nature of evidence that 
he was not. If he believed that they alone could sing who 
had mastered the Italian language, that is more evidence ; 
and that his only representative should proclaim such things 
is further evidence. One with good health should not pos- 
sess a small voice—cannot possess it if he or she use the 
voice correctly. 

In the foregoing article quoted it is stated: ‘“‘If the 
teacher cannot pronounce correctly the pupil certainly can- 
not,” yet later on we are told: ‘‘ If imitation were the only 
perfect way of teaching, a teacher could only teach those 
who had the same kind of voice as his own.” We never 
contended that imitation was the only way of teaching. 
What we do say is: Knowledge and example are both 
necessary to correct teaching, neither one nor the other 
alone will suffice. The ear must be trained, as well as the 
mind, and the principle of correct tone production is the 
same with all voices. 

He who is not master of his own voice does not under- 
stand any voice. 

To quote the same writer in a previous issue: ‘‘I was 
with Lamperti fully a year before I saw any light what- 
ever, and I considered him (in my own mind) an old idiot 











who didn't know himself what le was trying to teach me,” 
A few possessing talent and a good ear will reach the cor- 
rect thing in singing, but after readii7t the above we cease 
to wonder why so many singers who hav studied with so- 
called famous teachers do not know “how they” “78° _ 

An excellent singer never capable of producing ign 
tones and who at the same time understands how he sings, 
is the only ‘‘ perfect teacher.” A. Howarp Garrett. 








A Capital Idea. 
SYMPHONY orchestra, composed entirely 


of American born musicians, is the latest idea in 
New York concert giving. It is intended as the most em- 
phatic contradiction possible to Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
statements that it was necessary to import musicians in 
order to give high class orchestral concerts in this city. 

The project is due to Mr. Sam Franko, the well-known 
violinist. He broached it a few days ago to several pro- 
fessional musicians at the Aschenbroedel in Eighty-sixth 
street. Itmet with such success that a meeting was called 
at the same club rooms of all the available professional 
talent in the city. At this meeting Mr. Franko pointed 
outthat ina large measure the orchestras of the Philhar- 
monic Society, Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl and Wal- 
ter Damrosch are made up of musicians who were not only 
born in this country, but received their musical education 
in this country. He then proposed the formation of an 
orchestra in which it should be a sine qua non that every 
member should be an American born. 

The proposition immediately received the approbation 
of the musicians present. Sixty-five of them volunteered 
to give their services as practical musicians in order to 
carry out the project to a successful termination. Mr. An- 
ton Seidl was approached with reference to his acceptance 
of the post of conductor. He, however, advised the selec- 
tion of an American conductor. The wisdom of the ad 
vice was so apparent that Mr. Sam Franko was finally 
nominated for the post. The musicians who have agreed to 
further the interests of this organization are members of the 
leading orchestras in the city. They have all promised to 
refuse any engagement for the nights upon which the con- 
certs will be given. 

The first concert will take place about the end of January, 
The program so far selected comprises a Beethoven over- 
ture, Mozart’s symphony in D, No. 35, and an orchestral 
suite by Moskowski. 

The board of directors consists of Sam Franko, president ; 
Charles Kiirth, secretary; Carl Hauser, Felix Leifels, 
Emil Knell, Henry P. Schmitt, Aug. Kircher and Max 
Nassauer, committee. 

The orchestra will be made up of the following musi- 
cians: Leopold Lichtenberg, solo violin and chef 
d’attaque. First violins—Messrs. Schmitt, Davis, Lapini, 
Kester, Kollmer, Mannes, Baversdorffer, Hoffmann, 
Schreiner, Parté, Schade, Saenger and Nassauer. Second 
violins—Messrs. Wolff, Reitzel, Amrhern, Wiegand, 
Bornschein, Hildebrandt, Rubel, Gatterdam, Kollmer, Jr., 
and Dapf. Violas—Messrs, Lilienthal, Stelzner, Weber, 
La Croix, Boldtmann, Sauer, Schoen, Leidel and Leifels- 
’Cellos—Messrs. Knell, Egner, Mundweiler, Lee, Rietzel, 
Kircher and Hauser. Contrabasses—Messrs. Leifels, 
Kissenberth, Zeigler and Ruhlender. Flutes—Messrs. 
Kurth, Schade and See. Oboes—Messrs. Ellers and 
Dansh. Clarinets—Messrs. Schick, Streit and Rubel. 
Bassoon—Mr. Sauer. Cornets—Messrs. Wasshausen, 
Leopold and Saul. Hotns—Messrs. Fred La Croix, Alex 
La Croix, Lotze and Euler. Trombones—Messrs. Pfeiffen- 
schneider, Kriiger and Saul. Tuba—Mr. William La Croix. 
Tympani—Mr. Kircher. Drums—Mr. Helmecke. Harp— 
Miss Inez Carusi. 

The organisation will be called ‘‘The American Sym- 
phony Orchestra”—‘‘ Herald.” 








An Editorial on Alberto Laurence.—A concert was re- 
cently given at Jamestown, N. Y., the character of which 
may be understood from the names of the composers who 
figured on the program. They were: Gounod, Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, Costa, Dudley Buck, Becker, Nevin, &c. The 
‘‘ Journal” of that city, in addition to an excellent criti- 
cism, published the following editorial : 

The concert given at the Opera House last evening 
the pupils of Alberto Laurence was doubtless a pleasural 
surprise to all present, as it certainly was to the best judges 
of music. They expected something creditable to 
pupils and master, but they did not expect a vocal concert 
which had nota single dull number in it, and which held 
the fixed attention of a large audience two hours from be 
ginning toclose. To say nothing of the duets and quartets, 
which were of high merit, the solo renderings displayed 4 
vocal training in flexibility, pure tone and musical expres 
sion which would do credit to professionals. It is to be 
borne in mind that the singers were young, many of them 
had seldom and some had never before sung in public; 
that the only training they had received was that given by 
Mr. Laurence the present summer or a year ago. It shows 
what careful, methodical training can do for the humat 
voice. There are certain natural qualities of voice which 
no training can change, but how to use the voice, to enlarge 
its scope, to give it color, to make it interpret the various 
sentiments and passions of the soul, is the work of 
ing. Mr. Laurence is to be congratulated on his success, — 
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Next London Season.—Although it has somewhat 
prematurely been stated that ‘‘I Medici,” as well as ‘‘Sig- 
na,” and at least half a dozen other operas, will be produced 
at Covent Garden next summer, yet the list of new 
works is becoming so large that Sir A. Harris will certainly 
have to make a selection. He has, it is alleged, accepted 
Puccini's ‘‘ Manon.” He certainly has an offer of Mascag- 
ni’s ‘‘ Radcliffe.” The same composer’s ‘‘Roma” will 
probably be produced for the first time in public at Covent 
Garden ; Mr. Massenet has been commissioned to write a 
new opera, ‘‘ La Navarraise,” for Mrs. Calvé, and then 
there are also Gounod's ‘‘ Sapho,” Burneau’s ‘‘ Attaque du 
Moulin,” Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme,” Massenet’s 
“Werther,” the principal part in which Mr. Jean de Reszké 
will sing during his American tour, and several other new 
works, of all of which the manager has therefusal. It is per- 
fectly clear that in the course of a season of ten weeks or 
so it will be impossible to produce anything like this 
number of novelties. 

Cowen’s “ Signa.”’’—Respecting the withdrawal of 
this work at the Milan Dal Verme, the ‘‘ Musical Standard” 
says that Sonzogno, the impresario, it is reported, was 
greatly incensed at certain comments in an English news- 
paper on Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ I Medici,” which was produced at 
Dal Verme, and he appears to have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the adverse criticism in question was inspired by 
Mr. Cowen in order to create an unfavorable impression of 
Leoncavallo’s opera in comparison with hisown. Consider- 
able friction arose on this ground between Mr. Cowen and 
Mr. Sonzogno, and in the course of the day the latter sent 
a message to the composer to the effect that unless $1,200 
were immediately forthcoming the third performance could 
not take place. 

Another Journal.—Geneva will soon possess the 
‘Gazette Musicale de la Suisse Romande,” edited by Prof. 
Georges Humbert. It will appear bi-monthly from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 1, and then monthly. 


The Gounod Monument.—The committee for 
the erection of the Gounod monument is definitively con- 
stituted as follows: Honorary president, the Minister of 
Fine Arts; president, Mr. Ambroise Thomas; vice-presi- 
dents, Messrs. Reyer, Alexandre Dumas, Francis Magnard, 
of the ‘‘Figaro;” secretary general, Mr. Arthur Meyer, 
of the ‘‘Gaulois ;” secretary, Mr. Alfred Edwards, of the 
“Matin;” treasurer, Mr. Jules Barbier; committee, 
Messrs. Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, Victorien Sardou, 
Camille Doucet, Jules Simon, Valon, Delaborde, Bertrand, 
Berthelot, Géréme, Bonnat, Puvis de Chavannes, Roujon, 
Comte, Hébrard, Ranc, Méziéres, Briére, Dufeuille, Mer- 
son, Bertrand and Gailhard, of the Opéra ; Carvalho, of the 
Opéra Comique ; Faure ; Dubufe, Mr. Gounod’s nephew, 
V. Jonciéres, Colmet Daage, Laurent de Rille and Mr. 
Janssen. The monument will be placed in the Parc Mon- 
ceau. A committee of lady patronesses will also be 
formed under the presidency of the Comtesse de Greffulhe. 


Pedrotti.—A bust will be placed in the Theatre 
Royal, Turin, in memory of the late Carlo Pedrotti. 


Grand Concerts de l’Eden.—The Society of 
Grand Concerts at the Eden ThéAtre, Paris, is finally 
formed. Mr. Derenbourg is the founder director, 4nd Mr. 
Colonne, the artistic director. It will not give ‘ repre- 
sentations,” but ‘‘ auditions,’ lyric or dramatic, without 
Scenery or costumes. It will not give fragments, but 
whole works or acts. It opened November 21 with Mas- 
Senet’s *‘ Marie Magdeleine.” This will be followed by 
“Roméo et Juliette,” Berlioz, and then by ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” 
Charles Gounod; ‘“ Rheingold,” ‘ Parsifal,” ‘* Tann- 
hiuser,” Rich. Wagner ; ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” and 
the ‘‘ Requiem,” Hector Berlioz ; ‘‘ La Lyre et la Harpe,” 
Saint-Saéns; ‘Maitre Pierre” (unpublished), Charles 
Gounod ; “‘ Noé” (unpublished opera), Fromental Halévy ; 
“Les Guelfes’ (unpublished opera), Benjamin God- 
ard; ‘ Prométhée” (unpublished), Raoul Pugno; ‘La 
Vie du poéte,” Gustave Charpentier; ‘‘ Eve,” Masse- 
net ; ‘‘ Manfred,” Schumann , ‘‘ Djamileh,” Georges Bizet ; 
“Psyché,” César Franck, and two unpublished works by 
Messrs. Peter Benoit and Paladilhe. 

Mr. Ed. Colonne will conduct an orchestra of 120 mu- 
Sicians. The chorus will have 100 members. Among the 
artists engaged are Mesdames Krauss, Renée Richard, 
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25 
brodt, Claeys, Labis and Mrs. Emma Calvé, after her re- | conduct the German opera performances arranged by Sir 
turn from America. Augustus Harris. The agent of the latter, Mr, Goerlitz, 
A Little Theatre Lyrique at Paris.—The small | ¥45 here a few days ago and returned to London to present 
theatre at the Galérie Vivienne has been entirely restored | him Mr. Nikisch’s plans. Mr. Nikisch will go then to Lon- 
and announces a series of lyric representations, in which don with his orchestra and several prominent members of 
will be included some works of the old repertory of the | the Royal Opera and will conduct the German opera per- 





Opéra Comique, such as Boieldieu’s “ Jean de Paris,” so | 
well known in Germany, as well as works by young com- 
posers. 
Women Church Choirs.—The French, like good | 
Christians, not permitting women to lift up their voices in | 
church, are much exercised over the London fad of women | 
surpliced choirs. According to the ‘‘ Ménestrel,” some of 
these ladies wear robes of white woolen and an Episcopal hat; | 
others a black soutane, others white robes with large | 
sleeves, edged with black, and a simple cap adorned with | 
ribbons. 
Paris Opera Comique.—The plans for the new 
Opéra Comique by Mr. Bernier have been approved of by | 
Mr. Charles Garnier, and tenders for the execution of the 


part of this month. 


its contralto Beuer, who broke her engagement some 
months ago. She appeared as “ Fides.” 








Music in Buda-Pesth. 
BUDA-PESTH, November, 1893. 


ULIUS 


ness and splendor, intends to leave Buda-Pesth for Berlin, 
where he hopes to take Mr. Rothmiihl’s place in the Royal 
Opera. In case of misfortune he is ready to go to America. 
[This is the place for worn out tenor and soprano singers. | 
—Ep. M. C.] 

Bianca-Bianchi, the celebrated coloratura singer, leaves 
Buda-Pesth for Munich next year, and thus we lose the | 
only star of our musical firmament. 

The Royal Opera House was a fortnight ago the theatre 
of a big scandal, which finished with a duel. The heroine | 
of the incident was Mrs. Felicia Kaschoska, the recently 
engaged dramatic prima donna. The lady excited with | 
her talent and success such an envy in all the grand and 
small stars of our Opera that they decided a tout prix to 
compel her to leave Buda-Pesth, and they succeeded. The | 
greatest rival, however, was the Countess Vasquez, the | 
lyric prima donna. The lady, in spite of all the attacks of 


work are solicited. The actual work will begin in the early | 


Miss Beuer.—The Leipzig City Theatre has recovered | glorious hopes.” 


PEROTTI, the well-known tenor, | about the same epoch, but their work is different. 
whose voice has lately lost a great deal of its fresh- | bert had the richest, purely musical nature of them all; 


| his work diffuse and formless. 


formances during June and July. S.N. 


Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, November 17, 1898. 
SPENT several hours last night in the House 
of Commons in the Palace of Westminster, watching 
the lion-faced Gladstone and trying to interest myself in 
an art that does not fascinate me—the art of politics. My 
friend, the composer, Algernon Ashton, is a great states- 
man in the eyes of us other musicians. The statesmen, 
however, may consider him a great musician. But if we 
are to avoid a row let us leave politics. I therefore change 
the subject by dropping suddenly on Schubert's quartet in 
D minor, which I heard last Monday evening. Wonderful 
Schubert! Most truly does his tombstone in Vienna tell 
us that ‘‘ Music buried here a rich treasure, but still more 
Schubert was twenty-nine when he wrote 
that quartet, with its remarkable variations, and a finale 
only equalled by Beethoven. 
Three musicians are usually put into the same class to- 


gether as composers of the romantic school—Schubert, 


Mendelssohn, Schumann. It is true that they all lived 


Schu- 


Mendelssohn had the most training and the greatest 
technical skill; Schumann had the profoundest intellect. 
Schubert know nothing of Mendelssohn or Schumann. 
Mendelssohn knew of Schubert, however, and pronounced 
He even went so far as to 
call this D minor quartet ‘‘ Schlechte musik,” nasty music. 
Mendelssohn also failed to grasp the depth and worth of 
Schumann, although they were good friends. Schumann, 
on the other hand, was one of the most penetrating of 
of critics. His great brain saw the value of Mendelssohn's 
skill, and his musical nature was deeply stirred by Schu- 
bert’s compositions. This brings me to one of the most 
interesting subjects in musical history, namely, the opin- 
ions of the great composers about each other. 

Mendelssohn not only found some of Schubert’s music 
‘*nasty music,” but complained also of the ‘‘ disagreeable 
mannerisms ” of some of Chopin’s works. Chopin said that 


the press and discontentment of the public, always sang | Schumann's ‘‘ Faschingsschwank " was ‘‘ not music at all.” 
Italian, while Mrs. Kaschoska sang four parts in pure Hun- | Chopin is also said to have disliked the finale of Beetho- 
garian. This excited in Mrs. Vasquez and her husband ven’s Fifth symphony. Beethoven called one of Weber's 
such a hatred that they aimed with all their forces to make | operas ‘‘a collection of diminished sevenths.” Weber said 
Mrs. Kaschoska’s sojourn here insupportable. Beside | of the Seventh symphony: *‘ Beethoven is now ready for 
their influences in several newspapers, which regularly at- | the mad house.” Berlioz could not endure Bach, and called 
tacked Mrs. Kaschoska, Count Vasquez determined to hiss | Hindel ‘a big hog,” a ‘‘ musician of the stomach.” Some 
Mrs. Kaschoska, and he did it. On October 24 Mrs. Kas- | of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan” he considered in very bad taste, 
choska sang the ‘‘ Briinnhilde” in the ‘‘ Walkiire.” The | but he was ‘‘amazed at the splendor” of Mendelssohn's 
lady sang and played charmingly, and with every phrase | ‘‘ Walpurgis Nacht.” Mendelssohn despised Berlioz. Wag- 
excited tremendous applause in the public. But whenever | ner only liked a few of Schubert's songs. The instrumental 
the public applauded we heard also a loud hissing in the music of the Vienna composer he could make nothing of. 
parquette. | Both he and Mendelssohn marveled at Schumann's enthu- 

Mr. Nussbaum, the husband of Mrs. Kaschoska, who | asm for Schubert. Wagner liked some of Chopin’s etudes 
was seated then in the parquette, noticed the Count Vas- | and preludes, but disliked the ladies’ Chopin. He also 
quez, who with six hussars, hissed whenever the public | said: ‘‘ Schumann's peculiar treatment of the piano grates 
Beside that the Count Vasquez loudly insulted | on my ear. What a relief to heara sonata of Beethoven's!” 


applauded. 
Mrs. Kaschoska during the entr’actes. Mr. Nussbaum 
could not longer endure it and left the auditorium in order 
to avoid a scandal in the opera house. After the perform- 
ance he told it to his wife, who replied that she would not 
longer sing under such circumstances, and of course on the 


order to demand the dissolution of her contract. 

It happened that Mr. Nussbaum met with the Count 
Vasquez in the antechamber of Mr. Nikisch’s parlor. Mr. 
Nussbaum approached the Count and asked him why he 
hissed and insulted Mrs. Kaschoska. Instead of answer- 
ing the Count commenced to insult Mr. Nussbaum and his 
wife. Then Mr. Nussbaum twice struck the Count upon 
his shoulder and head. The latter intended to throw him- 
self upon Mr. Nussbaum but the people present prevented 
him. On the same evening the Count sent his second to 
Mr. Nussbaum. On October 28 the duel took place. After 
a double exchangement of bullets the duellists reconciled 
themselves. All the sympathies of the press and the 
public are on the side of Mrs. Kaschoska. The lady suc- 
ceeded in winning in a short time the favors and affections 
of the capital to such a degree that the press unanimously 
required,the reengagement of Mrs. Kaschoska, who sang 
in pure Magyar and delighted the people with her art. Mr. 
Nikisch and the Count Lichy promised to call back Mrs. 
Kaschoska when the Vasquez leave. 

Mr. Nikisch, who is at present the most prominent and 
popular personality of the capital, is indefatigable in his | 
activity. Beside the Opera, where he is now the only 


grand conductor, all branches of music find in his the 
protectorship. He is now the conductor of the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and in the first one, which took place on 
November 8, was a real triumph. He will not even profit 





Nardi, Lina Pacary, &c.; Messrs. Engel, Sellier, Warm, 


following day she went with her husband to Mr. Nikisch in | 


| Wagner could not get on with Brahms’ symphonies. He 

tried hard to cultivate a taste for them, but would sigh and 
| say: ‘ Yes, if Brahms sounded as well as Beethoven he 
| would be a great composer too.” In September, 1852, 
Wagner wrote: *‘ Believe me, I love Berlioz, even though 
| he avoids me suspiciously and obstinately ; he knows me 
| not, but I know him.” Berlioz wrote of the ‘' Tristan” 
| prelude : ** I have read this strange page, and reread it. I 
have listened to it with the deepest attention and a lively 
desire to discover its meaning. Well, I must confess I have 
not yet the slightest idea of what the composer wanted to 
say.” Saint-Saéns has recently somewhat changed his 
| opinions, but in his ‘‘ Harmonie et Mélodie” he calls Wag- 
ner’s works ‘‘ powerful but odd,” and he then proceeds to 
write a panegyric on Liszt’s symphonic poems. 

Perhaps the greatest critic that the world has yet seen 
was Robert Schumann. « He it was who brought Schubert 
first to the notice of the musical world. He was the first to 
proclaim the genius of Chopin in Germany. When he saw 
the score of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” he was repelled by it, but on 
hearing the work he confessed to a growing appreciation 
of Wagner’s power. He foretold the greatness of Brahms 
aud helped Franz on the way to fame. It was he who said 
that ‘‘ true criticism can only come from creative minds,” 
This assertion may or may not betrue. But it is true that 
creative minds are often poor critics. And we can forgive 
a man who has enriched the world with his own creations 
for not being able to admire all the compositions of other 
composers when we consider the differences in tempera- 
ments and mental organizations which make these great 
men what they are. It is only against those men who, 
unable to build, are anxious to pull down, (like Dr. Hans- 
lick and the music of Chopin and Wagner) that we take 
arms. CLARENCE Lucas. 





by his summer vacation but intends to go to London and 
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aa 

HE affairs of the Braumuller Company remain 
in statu quo; the offer of $10,000 cash for ma- 
terial on hand and assets generally stands, and the 
creditors are now awaiting some action on part of 
the assignee, either to make a larger offer or accept 
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this and close out the business. The creditors will 
not entertain any proposition for less than this 
amount, or for any time payments from the company 
unless they are much larger and secured. 
= 
HE new style 9 upright Weber piano is now 
ready for the trade. It is the first Weber up- 
right that discards the exposed pin block and has the 
full iron plate. The instrument is a complete 
success. 
o£ 
E learn that the Ed. McCammon stencil pianos 
are now offered for sale at Binghamton, N. Y., 
The only genuine McCammon pianos are those man- 
ufactured by the McCammon Piano Company, of 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
oF 
ARTICULAR attention is herewith called to the 
latest specimens of Brown & Simpson upright 
pianos produced by the company of that name in 
Worcester. These instruments are among the best 
‘sellers’ in the market at present. 
or 
ESPITE the coming of a holiday, Thanksgiving, 
in almost the middle of last week the retail 
business in New York city, especially in higher 
priced pianos, was sufficiently brisk to be worthy of 
notice. Only three weeks now to Christmas and a 
fair prospect of a decent trade to wind up the year. 


or 
UDGE COLE, of theUnited States Circuit Court, at 
J Boston, on Wednesday last, assigned Friday, De- 
cember 29, for the hearing of the International Copy- 
right Case. This is the well-known friendly suit of 
Oliver Ditson Company vz. Novello, Ewer & Co., in- 
stituted for the purpose of securing an interpretation 
of certain sections of the copyright law. 
oF 
OW few men have reached the distinction of de- 
serving congratulations for having been the 
editors of many papers that have failed! Success in 
failing has, however, not yet been accepted as an evi- 
dence of greatness in this century. It may in course 
of time be considered the objective goal of every pur- 
suit in life, but we must await that time; it is not 
here yet. We present these speculations to the kind 
consideration of Prof. Alexander Lambert. 


or 

F there is any one man who has demonstrated his 
ability to do successful financiering on a great 
scale and under circumstances not only unusual but 
abnormal, and to emerge from a protracted national 
crisis in better form than when it began, it is Mr. H. 
D. Cable, president of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company and the Conover Piano Company. It is the 
men of the type of Cable who have made Chicago 

what it is. 

oo 

FTER all, no sympathy should be expended upon 
men who lack the moral stamina to say ‘‘no” 
when a proposition is made to them which they are 
aware cannot benefit them in the least. In every 
struggle for existence the weaker elements are elimi- 
nated and the stronger naturally survive ;and the 
stronger ones are those in business who can say 
‘‘no.” All they have to do is to say ‘‘no” and the 
other part of the good work will be done for them by 
those who say ‘‘yes” when their own judgment dic- 
tates to them to say ‘‘no,” That weakness drives 
them out of competition. 








HE exhibit of Schwander actions displayed at 
the World’s Fair has been transplanted to the 
warerooms of Julius Bauer & Co., 226 Wabash ave. 
nue, Chicago, and can be inspected there with profit 
to themselves by piano manufacturers. 


oF 


LWAYS retain in mind the principle that circula- 
A tion is the basis of advertising. An advertise- 
ment that is not circulated is no advertisement in 
fact; only in name, and hence cannot perform its 
function. When you advertise in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER you reach more than 50,000 readers every 
week. Your advertisement in this paper is a busi- 
ness investment and that is the only healthy manner 
of viewing it. 

re 

HE new tariff bill is not a bill but a proposed 
measure which will be presented to the House 
of Representatives by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and if the House accepts it it will be made a 
bill. It then goes to the Senate, and the Senate must 
concur in every detail to prevent the bill from going 
to a conference committee. There is a great deal of 
talking to be done between now—in the incipient 
stages of the proposed measure—and the time when 
it gets into the Senate, and during this debate intelli- 
gent people will be able to formulate their judgment. 
For these purposes the daily and secular papers and 
magazines offer an enormous stock of arguments from 

which to draw inspiration. 

or 
T is not a good plan to openly say that one does 
not care a rap what the quality of one’s goodsis 
so long as they sell. .No success has ever been 
attained in this line or in any of the contributary 
lines upon such a basis. Such a principle is unwise, 
is unbusiness-like, and is sure to revert upon its 
adopter. It may go well enough for a day, it may 
sound smart, and the utterer of such a sentiment may 
imagine that he has discovered a maxim that will 
attract sharp buyers, but it will soon become ap- 
parent to him—apparent by such practical demon- 
stration as to leave.no room for theoretical argument 
—that the purchasers of his wares are of a class that 
are not sought by sound business houses, and that 
manufacturers who have a reputation to make of 
maintain will not buy of him since they cannot place 
even the dependence upon his goods which his very 
name should induce. 


: LATEST NEWS. 











ACOT & SON, the music box makers, n0W 

at 298 Broadway, have leased the store at 39 Union 

square, which they will occupy December 11 with a stock 

of holiday goods. After the holidays the store will beal- 
tered so as to be fitting for their permanent occupancy. 

eee & 
Jack Haynes will probably go to England this 
month to consummate a big deal affecting particularly the 


Australian market. 
**# & 


Chas. B. Hawkins sails for Europe this week 
look after the Brown & Simpson interests in both pian 
and organs. 

* e# & 

Frank Stratton, of John F. Stratton & Sons, is & 

pected home from Europe on December 28. 
* 2 # & 

Mark Thompson, of Canton, O., has assigned. Lis 

bilities about $8,000. Assets nominally the same 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
EN GL. AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
| MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
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"> LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 

rofit SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,?<rgace.srreer 
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A CHANCE 
AT CHICKERINCS. 





GLANCE at a full page advertisement in this 
issue of THE MUSICAL CouRIER will show that 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons, the eminent piano manu- 
facturers, are prepared to give territory in a few 
Western States and sections to piano firms in good 
standing for the representation and sale of the Chick- 
ering piano, 

The elimination of an agreement with a Chicago 
firm has opened up this section and gives the healthy 
and intelligent dealers in it an opportunity to secure 
the agency of this renowned instrument. 

The value of this agency is known and understood 
thoroughly, and the fortunes that have been made 
by intelligent piano dealers who knew how to handle 
the Chickering piano attest the great value of the 
Chickering agency if there were not many other 
tangible proofs of its worth. 

The present management of Chickering & Sons is 
determined to pursue an enlighted, progressive and 
modern method of conducting the piano business, a 
method in conformity with the best commercial pre- 
cedents. Piano dealers in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, 
and in the Upper Michigan Peninsula, who are able 
to handle an article of the highest rank such as the 
Chickering piano, who have outlets for instruments 
of that grade, can have the satisfaction of transacting 
their business directly with the manufacturers and 
without the intervention of the intermediate whole- 
sale jobber by addressing Chickering & Sons, Boston. 


WESTERN METHODS. 

— oe 

NE of the curiosities of the past crisis in so far as 

0 the music trade goes is the fact that not one of 

the firms belonging to the great combination houses 

of the West has failed; not one. We classify the 
combination firms as follows : 


D. H. Baldwin & Co.......... SR ee: Cincinnati 
Ne she Subkeddanas ail Cincinnati 
John Church Company.....................0000 Cincinnati 


Chicago Cottage Organ Company................. Chicago 
Wes PEW NE III. 55 Sisco esc c ccc ccssccess Chicago 
gg Le et Tere Pr ey Tee Chicago 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company........ St. Louis 


Lyon & Healy, while they are among the greatest 
consumers of pianos in the United States, do not fit 
exactly in the category of the above firms, who 
deal only in pianos and organs, and who have large 
organizations devoted to the specific purpose of dis- 
tributing and disposing of pianos and organs on fixed 
principles, as laid down by the firm representing the 
centripetal force. 

In some isolated instances some of the above 
houses have figured as creditors, but it was only in 
cases of firms outside of the combination, for no com- 
bination firms failed, no firms that are known as in- 
tegral parts of any of the above concerns suspended 
payments even. 

A cursory glance would show us some 3,000 to 4,000 
individual dealers directly associated with the com- 
bination houses of the West, and these were all held 
together as firmly as adamant by means of some- 
thing unknown in the Eastern piano trade. 

Probably the only house in the East that is conver- 
sant with the system of the West, by means of which 
such combinations are effected, is the Estey Com- 
pany, at Brattleboro, and necessarily the Estey Piano 
Company of New York in a collateral fashion. 

But the great Eastern piano manufacturing busi- 
ness, conducted upon theories and ideas chiefly tra- 
ditional, is not practically acquainted with the system 
by means of which the Eastern goods are disposed of 
by the great combination houses of the West, and if 
a house here were to decide upon inaugurating such 
a plan, directed from Boston or New York, a Western 
man of experience would necessarily be called in to 
organize it. 

For purposes of reflection it is merely necessary to 
state these things and to call attention to the fact 
that under a great co-operate method the piano and 
organ trade of the West has passed through the most 
tremendous financial and industrial upheaval com- 
paratively intact. 

Never mind how it was done ; never mind the sac- 
rifices, the difficulties and the strains. We simply 
judge by results. The object was attained, and it 
must be credited to that mysterious force that under- 
lies the principle of co-operation. 





The Wissner Crand. 

AST Thursday afternoon Mr. Anton Seidl 
accompanied both Mme. Materna and Mr. Fisher 
on the first Wissner grand piano brought before the public. 
The event transpired at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
The piano had indeed a noble christening, being used to 
support such artists as Materna and Fisher under the hands 
of Mr. Seidl. Such surroundings stamp the piano as 
worthy of the recognition of artists and the press. If the 
piano is good enough to be used at the Seidl concerts, re- 
ceiving words of commendation from the great conductor 
himself, the Wissner grand piano-must be considered an 

artistic piano, ready for the hands of the artist in concert. 

But environment is nothing if the piano is not backed up 
with sterling merit ; and that it has. 

The Wissner grand piano was a surprise to all who at- 
tended the Seidl matinée, which surprise was turned into 
admiration when it was subsequently heard in the Thurs- 
day evening concert that inaugurated Wissner Hall. Old, 
hardened concert goers expected that Mr. Wissner would 
produce a good piano, but none were prepared for the 
splendid instrument bearing his name that they heard. 

The Wissner grand is a 6 foot baby witha rich and 
Volume is present, so is tone, so is sing- 


In the third octave where pianos | 


sonorous tone. 
ing quality, so is touch. 
are usually weak the Wissner grand nas a singing quality 
of tone the wealth of which is remarkable. The scale 
clean through is most excellent, the upper register being 
clear to the last note, while the bass has a power almost 
phenomenal in a piano of only 6 feet. The touch is elastic, 
capable of the most rapid repetition and it is so nicely regu- 
lated that a performer loves to dwell upon the keys—a sure 
test of an excellent action. 

After the concert Thursday evening Mrs. Julie Rivé- | 
King tested the instrument in every direction. It answered | 
promptly and clearly to herexacting powers, and at no point | 
showed weakness. In the softest piano passages the tone 
was clear, sang delightfully with a quality most musical. 
In forte passages the instrument showed a sonority in 
inverse ratio to its size. The little baby grand sounded like 
aconcert grand. 

An effort to break through the tone failed signally, 
showing solid construction. 

Tue Musicat Courier is always glad to record the efforts 
of manufacturers toward artistic productions in piano man- 
ufacture. Mr. Otto Wissner has shown great strides in 
manufacture. He has given the trade a grand piano that 
shows the results of constantly applied thought, and that 
must necessarily strengthen his position in the musical 
field. Those who believe that THe Musicat Courter is 
somewhat enthusiastic in its criticism and for that reason too 
lavish in praise are cordially asked to proceed across the | 
bridge and make a careful investigation of the instrument. 
They will find it a remarkable baby grand piano—an in- 
strument any maker could be proud of. 

We append the criticism of the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle,” the 
most respected authority on such subjects in that city : 

An interesting feature of the program was Mr. Seidl’s 
piano accompaniment to the singing of Mrs. Materna 
(Richard Wagner's favorite singer) and Mr. Emil Fischer 
on a Wissner grand piano. Mr. Wissner is to be congratu- 
lated on the magnificent grand piano that made its first ap- 
pearance on this occasion. It was a revelation. It pos- 
sesses great power, a large, round tone of great sonority, 
purity and sweetness ; its remarkable carrying or singing 
quality was the subject of universal praise. Under the 
artistic fingers of Mr. Seidl (who in addition to his other 
great musical attainments is alsoa pianist of the first rank) 
so sympathetic and beautiful were its tones that they seemed 
almost human. No finer grand has ever been heard either 
in Brooklyn or New York. After the matinée the grand 
piano was taken to Wissner Hall, where it was used in the 
evening at the inaugural concert of Wissner Hall. A de- 
lightfu pregmes was arranged by the Fifth Avenue Musi- 
cal Club, which was enjoyed by a large and fashionable 
audience. When the concert was over a number of artists 
and musicians remained to hear Mrs. Rive King, who kindly 
consented to play a few selections in order to show the 
beautiful quality of tone of the Wissner grand piano. Mrs. 
King’s playing was immensely enjoyed by those present. 
We have not heard more masterly and finished piano play- 
ing since Rubinstein. 











business at that place. 

—John F. Smith has opened a factory at Essex, Mass., for the mak- 
ing of mandolin rims. 

—Darnell & Thomas, of Durham, N. C., are enlarging their business 
and will remove to Raleigh. 

—E. W. Furbush, of Vose & Sons Piano Company, was in Chicago, 
yesterday and is due in St. Louis to-day. 

—Gilmore Post is building a new store at Essex, Mass., which he 
intends to occupy as a music emporium as soon as completed. 

—Mrs. Mary Turner, wife of Mr. George W. Turner, of the firm of 
Steere & Turner, the organ builders, at Springfield, Mass., died 
on the 2th ult. 

—Mr. Samuel Nordheimér, of Toronto, who was in town the past 
week, looks as healthy and prim as at any time during the past 
decade. 


—On December 1 the M. Steinert & Sons Company moved their 
Portland, Me., branch to larger quarters from 540 Congress street to 
517 Congress street and 7 Casco street. 

ANTED—Position as traveling salesman by an experienced 
piano road man familiar with the trade. , Will accept position 
asaretail salesman with a strong, reliable house. Address P. A., 





care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New York. 


Mr W. W. Kimball in New York. 
R. W. W. KIMBALL, of Chicago, has been 
stopping at the Windsor Hotel, in this city, the past 
week. His presence here has caused to break out afresh ° 
the stories of a branch house of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany to be located in New York. It has been. argued that 
Mr. Kimball was here for that purpose, or at least to ar- 
range for opening a great wareroom on Fifth avenue, 
One of the stories located Mr. Kimball and his alleged 
New York warerooms on Fifth avenue, between Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second streets, in the building to be 
erected by Charles Scribner's Sons. : 

A representative of THe Musica, Courter visited the 
Scribners, who denied any negotiations with Mr. Kimball, 
stating that they should want at least the first five stories 
of their to be erected building for their own business. 

When Mr. Kimball was interviewed by a representative 
of this paper at the Windsor Hotel he stated that the 
W. W. Kimball Company had not comtemplated opening 
in New York. Mr. Kimball was told the stories rife about 
this alleged trade move of his house, and he again asserted 
that he had not contemplated opening a branch in New 
York. 

‘* Will you consider it in the future?” was asked. 

‘*We none of us can tell what will be done in future 
years. We have a good trade at home. Why would it be 
wise to come to New York and open a branch?” asked Mr, 
Kimball. 

‘‘From the prestige your piano received at the World's 
Fair it would seem a good move.” 

‘We do not count much on the World’s Fair, although 
we did win honors there. We do not believe in pushing 
foreign trade, although we are shipping goods to England, 
Holland and Continental Europe, besides Australia. [| 
have noticed that houses that made a great bid for foreign 
business had but little business at home, and sooner or 
later they had little or no business either at home or 


abroad. Our trade has been dull. There is no use in de- 

nying it. A country cannot recover in an instant froma 

monetary crisis that has shaken two continents.” 

: « Is, there any section where trade is active, Mr. Kim- 
all ? 

‘*No, sir; unless it is in New York.” 

‘* Regarding the World’s Fair,” continued Mr. Kimball, 
‘*I believe it is generally conceded that the jury that judged 
musical instruments in Section I was a good one. I was at 
first praeeee to such a large foreign element on the jury, 
but, like the rest of exhibitors, I acquiesced in Mr. Thacher’s 
selection. Since the Fair business has been dull in the 
West, as I said before.” 

‘* Are you here on business, Mr. Kimball?” 

‘‘ I merely ran down for a week to escape if possible the 
influenza prevalent in Chicago now.” 








To Make .Large Quantities of 
Hammers. 
R. ROBERT. M. WEBB says that he will 
soon have 35 hammer machines in operation in his 
Brooklyn factory, where he has added two floors to his for- 
mer space. With these machines in active operation Mr. 
Webb will be in position to push hammers. He will use 
Billion felt, which he states is finding many friends in the 
trade. 

Mr. Webb has always believed that he could serve his 
own and his customers’ interests better when manufacture 


was done under hisown eye. Heis now arranging to have 
his business more under his hand than ever. This may 
compell him to absent himself more and more from his New 
York store, and possibly close it altogether next spring. 
As it now is, a piece of felt to be cut must be carted from 
Third avenue, New York, to his Brooklyn factory and then 
taken back to the New York buyer. This expense is quite 
a large item in the course of a year and one that can easily 
be saved by concentrating business in the Brooklyn 
factory. 








—Acknowledgment is herewith made with thanks and compli- 
ments to Chase & Smith, of Syracuse, N.Y., for a handsome poster, of 
eg they are distributing 10,000 copies throughout Central New 

ork. 

A YOUNG MAN of 30, with 14 years experience in the music trade, 

including five years of traveling and with an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the trade in all sections, will be open for an engaer 
ment January 1, 1 ddress “Traveler,” care John E. l, 
No. Wabash avenue, Chichago. 











Perfection 


Is an ideal never attained 
in piano making. Wecome 
as near it as possible, and 
crave indulgence for any 
shortcomings. We never 
cease studying—and that 
shows ambition to please. 
Write us. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


617-5623 West 45th St., 
New York, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | | 
206 WABASH AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, Il., December 2, 1893. 
HERE is no doubt whatever that business is | 
surely better, both in the retail and wholesale line. | 
There are many places in the United States of America | 
which have hardly felt the effect of the depression in busi- | 
ness, which has been so keenly realized by the manufactur- 
ers and the larger centres of trade. At the same time 
there are many industries which have felt this stagnation 
in business even more severely than the manufacturers or the 
larger cities. Forinstance, there arethe lumber tradeand the 
mining industries, in which many of the workmen are even 
now subsisting on charity, and the great city of Chicago 
being nearer to these points, and therefore more closely al- 
lied with them, undoubtedly feels the effect more than the 
Eastern centres of trade. Not much business can be ex- 
pected from these sections of the country just spoken of, 
and it will probably be some time before there will be any | 
considerable consumption of what to the majority of peo- 
ple is after all a luxury. 

Fortunately this is a large country and such depressing 
conditions do not exist in all localities. Under the present 
circumstances it is a great relief to hear from some of the 
Chicago houses that they have done a business in Novem- 
ber exceeding the amount which they did one year ago. At 
the same time it is also encouraging to know that several 
houses in this city have been doing a very excellent retail 
trade, and one of the largest houses up to the present date 
show orders on the books during the past month for upward 
of 270 pianos, not to speak of the number of organs which 
they have received orders for, and while business lately 
has been done ona conservative basis and is yet being 
done on the same basis, there is a feeling in the trade 
that many people who have been curtailing their ex- 
penditures for the purpose, so to speak, of seeing how 
“the cat was going to jump” have really made up their 
minds that the country is not going ‘‘ to the dogs,” and 
that they have still a little money which they can afford to 
spend for musical instruments. 

The experience of the past few months will undoubtedly 
cause the manufacturers to look more closely into the affairs 
of some of the dealers who obtained credit from them with- 
out justification. 

We heard of a case this week where a party in Texas got 
credit from a Chicago house to the extent of $1,200, and 
not paying for the goods as agreed upon, and being 
threatened with legal proceedings, fairly taunted the 
manufacturer with the reply, ‘‘ You can’t do anything with 
me if I don't choose to let you. Under the laws of my 
State my affairs are in such a condition that you can’t 
touch me.” A more provoking position for the manufac- 
turer cannot well be imagined. 

Another dealer in the mining regions of Michigan also 
got credit for several hundred dollars, and even while de- 
nying his ability to pay for the goods or give any security 
for the debt, had the cheek to write to the parties to whom 
he was indebted for them to send a subscription to aid the 
destitute of his locality. 

These are only a couple of examples among many which 
have come to our ears, and it is safe to say that the manu- 
facturers will profit by the experience which they have so 
dearly bought. 


Suicide of a Well-known Musician. 


George Wolf, a music teacher at No. 170 Howe street, 
well known in Chicago musical circles, drank the 
contents of a bottle of chloroform in the pool room 
of the Garden City saloon, No. 174 Madison street, 
Wednesday afternoon, and died a few hours later at the 
County Hospital. Wolf had spent a great deal of his 
time around the pool room and was well known. He had 
no relatives inthe city. He was 42 years old and unmar- 
ried, and he had no financial or other troubles which could 
lead to such a thing. 

Thanksgiving. 


Thursday last might be called an old fashioned Thanks- 
giving Day, and it was rather suggestive of a theme with 
thirty-two variations, being warm in the morning and run- 
ning from a temperature of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 40 down to zero weather. Late in the evening snow fell 
to quite a depth, and Friday morning broke bright and sun- 





superb, and, if it be as is usually considered a benefit, busi- 
ness should be stimulated. 

The day was kept in genuine New England style. All 
the houses were tightly closed, and proprietors and em- 

ployés gave themselves up to enjoyment—also tightly. 
Change of Ownership. 
| The property at 248 Wabash avenue, now occupied by 
the Manufacturers’ Piano Company, has changed hands, 
| which, however, does not affect the lease. The considera- 
tion was for the sum of $78,000. ‘The property has a front- 
| age of 22 feet on the avenue, and a depth of 90 feet run- 
ning back to an alley opening into Jackson street. 
To Go to Washington. 

It 1s very probable now that John Boyd Thacher’s Bu- 
reau of Awards will remove its headquarters to Washing- 
ton. There was considerable objection to this move on the 
part of the foreign commissioners, but as far as we have 
been able to understaud all these objections have been 
overcome, and the bureau may now at any time be re- 
moved. Mr. Carpenter is there now. 

Chase Brothers’ Travelers. 

Mr. Brayton S. Chase is on the road inthe interest of the 
Chase Brothers Piano Company. Mr. Geo. Boltwood has 
just returned from a moderately successful trip for the 
same company, as has also Mr. O. W. Jackson. 


Tuner Mobbed. 
In the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” of November 29, there was a 
half column account of the mobbing of a piano tuner, of 
Springfield, Ill. Morrison is the name of the piano tuner, 


| the initials are given as G. W. in one place, and as J. W. 


G. in another place. He was charged with assault against 


| the daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood of Winches- 


ter, Ill. After being arrested he was taken from the 


| officers by a mob, which after threatening to hang him, 


vented its fury in beating him cruelly with clubs and stones. 
It is said that his injuries are fatal. 

His friends say in relation to Mr. Morrison that he is 
innocent, and the dealers in the neighborhood are reported 
as regarding him as a man of honor and incapable of com- 
mitting the crime credited to him. 

In a civilized neighborhood there is no excuse for mob 
law, and whether Mr. Morrison be proved innocent or guilty 
his assailants should be made to suffer for their illegal 
actions. 

Change of Agency. 

Mr. R. W. Cross announces having made arrangements 
with Jacob Brothers, of New York city, to handle their 
goods in this neighborhood in future. 


I. N. Rice. 

Some new development in relation to the future move- 
ments of Mr. I. N. Rice may be unfolded the coming week. 
If matters take the turn which Mr. Rice expects, it will be 
greatly to his benefit and will go far in justifying him in his 
claim that it was through none of his fault that the Rice- 
Macy Company failed. 

Squabble Over World’s Fair Buildings. 

Directors of the World's Fair and the park commissioners 
are having a squabble over the amount of damages which it 
is claimed Jackson Park has sustained by its occupation 
by the World's Fair buildings, &c. The park commission- 
ers claim considerably above $400,000 damages, while the 
Fair directors think $150,000 and a present of the buildings 
ought to be a liberal compensation. If terms can be 
agreed upon the main buildings are liable to stand in Jack- 
son Park for many years to come. 

Gone West. 

Mr. R. S. Howard is just in from a trip through the 
South. Mr. Howard says that he found business in some 
places even better than last year, and it was only in manu- 
facturing centres that it was worse. Thisis only a con- 
firmation of the opinion which has prevailed in this city. 
He left for Denver.on Friday. 

Gone South. 

Mr. M. R. Slocum has gone South as traveling represent- 

ative of the Starck & Strack Piano Company. 


Gone Home. 

Mr. John Stauss, inventor of the Sostenuto knee pedal 
for reed organs, and who has been here for some time talk- 
ing with various manufacturers in relation to the introduc- 
tion of his invention, has not as yet made any arrange- 
ments with any of them. Mr. Stauss has gone to his home 
in New Orleans to attend to some business which requires 
his attention, and will return to Chicago some time in the 
near future for the purpose of introducing his device, for 
which he has received testimonials from some of the 
very best organists in the city of Chicago. 

Possible Change of Location. 

The B. Shoninger Company may possibly change the lo- 
cation of their store in the spring, or they may stay where 
they are for another year. If they do make a change they 
will remove to Wabash avenue, where it is little doubt all 
the music houses will be situated within a very few years 
at the utmost. 

Medals and Diplomas. 


New suggestions on the part of Mr. John Boyd Thacher 





shiny, and on the boulevards the sleighing is absolutely 





makes it impossible to say whether all the exhibitors who 





are said to have been awarded medals and diplomas at the 
World's Fair, will get them.or not. His last scheme seems 
to be in accordance with a desire on his part to pose as the 
head of an award department at a great fair, as having 
given less medals and diplomas to exhibitors proportion- 
ately than any previous world’s fair. Many of the exhib. 
itors who were granted awards by the jury, will under 
this new ruling be compelled to accept merely a card, upon 
which will be stated the points of merit which were granted 
by the jury, and only a special few will get medals and 
diplomas. 

This gives a chance for some more diplomacy, mixed 
with a little persuasion in other ways, which the most en- 
terprising of the firms know how to apply to this 
emergency. Medals and diplomas will not be as plentiful 
as has heretofore been supposed, and some houses who 
have already announced themselves as recipients of med- 
als and diplomas will find themselves possessors of a sim- 
ple little card, and minus the much coveted medal and 
diploma. 

Anderson Affairs. 

Mr. M. A. Paulson, of Minneapolis, was this week in the 
city of Rockford, Ill., negotiating with Mr. Starr for the 
finished product of the Anderson Piano Company. It is 
understood that there are about 80 finished instruments, 

Mr. Paulson, however, left Rockford without finishing 
the deal, and it is possible that it will not after all be con- 
summated. It ought not totrouble Mr. Starr to sell that 
number of pianos to any large dealer in the United States, 
Everyone knows they are strictly first-class instruments 
and they ought to bring a good price. 

The value which has been placed upon them heretofore, 
in calculating upon the amount of assets, was placed at 


$200 a piece, and it only seems reasonable to expect that 
something in the neighborhood of this value should be 
secured for them. : 

Mr. Anderson writes this office that Anderson pianos will 
be made again, but he does not know as yet where the fac- 
tory will be located. Rockford people wish it to remain 
there. 

Dan’s Report. 

Dun’s report this week gives the following items: In 
San Francisco Messrs. A. L. Bancroft & Co. are reported 
as attached for $1,000. This is a singular report for sucha 
large house as this, and it is thought that there is some 
mistake about it. At Evansville, Ind., Messrs. Noel & 
Bicking are reported as sold out. In Marshall, Mich., Mr. 
M. J. Gillet is reported to have given a chattel mortgage 
for $936. In Westfield, Pa., against Mr. F. G. Bristol, 
there is an execution reported for $1,200. 

In Chicago Mr. Charles A. Gerold filed a bill of sale on 
November 25 for $2,500 to a Mr. C. Siegmund. In Spo- 
kane, Wash., Mr. H. N. Cockrell & Co. gave a chattel mort- 
gage for $1,400. In Kahoka, Mo., Mr. J. Lewhew & Co, 
are reported burned out. At Birmingham, Ala., Messrs, 
Chamberlain & Garrison are reported as dissolved. At 
Plano, Ill., Mr. Charles Fuller is reported as having closed 


his store. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. 


The difficulties heretofore existing between Hardman, 
Peck & Co. and Mr. A. H. Rintelman have been amicably 
adjusted. The receiver placed in charge of the Hardman 
piano warerooms here by Mr. Rintelman has been dis- 
charged. The Hardman branch here will be continued 
hereafter under the name of Hardman, Peck & Co., and 
all former contracts and arrangements with Mr. Rintelman 
have been cancelled. He may be retained in the capacity 
of salesman. 

Mr. Peck spent the best part of the week in Chicago and 
left town very much elated with the satisfactory bat in 
which things have been arranged. The business will be 
conducted, as heretofore, under the management of Mr. 
Alfred Shindler. We understand that several good sales 
have already been made since the establishment was freed 
from the receivership, the creation of which, by the way, 
was one of the most ill-advised steps ever taken by Mr. 
Rintelman, who is now recalling the silly circular which he 
sent to Hardman, Peck & Co.’s customers some time ago, 


Another Award. 

Mr. Charles Jacob, who is now residing in this city, was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the fact that the Jacob Broth- 
ers piano did not receive an award at the World's Fair, and 
with his usual energy went to work to rectify what he con- 
sidered a great injustice on the part of the judges of awards, 
and after seeing Mr. K. Buenz, the’ president of the board 
of judges of the Liberal Arts Department, Mr. Buenz was 
convinced that an injustice had been done to Jacob Brothers. 

Mr. E. P. Carpenter was called into requisition, and by 
agreement with Mr. Buenz two of Chicago’s best pianists, 


from the Chicago Musical College, were appointed by the 
consent of Dr. Fiegteld to aid in the re-examination of the 
goods, which was done one day this week. The conse 
quence is that the Jacob Brothers piano receives an award, 
though just exactly what the text of the award may be 80 
far it is impossible to find out. There is no doubt in the 
minds of all fair minded people that this instrument is at 
least as much entitled to recognition by the judges of 
awards as many instruments that received an award. 





Vy AnztsO-—A man with ability to manage an important Wester 

branch for an Eastern piano manufacturer. An acquaintance 
with the Western trade and extended experience in the piano and 
organ business desirable; unexceptional references required. 
dress E., care MUSICAL COURIER. 


Yours man (26), energetic, educated, German and English, Al 

business qualifications and references, is open to accept position, 
United States or Canada. Thorough knowledge sheet music; ca 
handle small goods, pianos, organs. Experienced in bookkeeping 
and management. Active and frogressivs. (Late with Otto Sutro 
Co.) Address T. C., care THE 


USICAL COURIER. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE, 


> 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week: may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


> ee 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. VII. 





Individuality is advertising, and individuality in advertis- 
ing is a thing to be sought after. It is to be achieved in 
One is in adopting a certain style of writing 
Another is in adopting a certain 
style in setting up one’s advertisements. One or the other 
is good—both is better. ‘The latter is the easier. Have 
your paper set your ad. in a certain kind of type arranged 
in a certain way and with a certain borderaround it. Have 
it always look the same. By and by people get to knowing 
it at a glance. It becomes a trade mark and as such is 
valuable. If you havea péculiar style of your own, big type 
becomes less necessary. 

If you let the printers alone they will give you something 
different everytime. This happens often in big daily of- 
fices, because the same man doesn't always set your ads., 
but when instructions are given to ‘‘ follow style of last 
issue ” you usually come out all right. Good examples of 
this idea are the ‘‘ Beecham’s Pill” ads. and the ‘‘Scott’s 
Emulsion” ads. you see in nearly every paper. ‘‘Ivory 
Soap” also exemplifies it. 


various ways. 
one’s advertisements. 


Pianos Reduced. 


* We have talked itover. We 
propose to make a deeper cut 
in the prices of High-grade 
Pianos and Organs until De- 
cember 15than has ever been 
madein this city. We will not 
be undersold ! 

(2 Standard Sheet Music 10c. 


w. H. Shoemaker 
& Son. 
422 9rn Sr. N. W. 
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The above ad. is from the Washington, D. C., Star. It 
is good in some ways and notso good inothers. The head- 
line and the first two sentences are strong. Then it sud- 
denly drops. ‘‘We will not be undersold” is trite. It 
doesn't mean anything. Itisn’t definite. If Messrs. Shoe- 
maker & Son are going to sell pianos very cheap why not 
say how cheap? Make the first price—set the pace them- 
selves? Let them make a price so low that their compet- 
itors can't get under it without losing money. They will 
then get the benefit that advertising a low price will give 
them. 

Chances are that they will make some sales before their 
competitors wake up enough to cut under. The man who 
makes the second cut is the one who loses money. Yes, 
but you say, ‘‘ Maybe we couldsellan instrument or two 
without coming down so low as we would have to if we 
advertised the price.” Very true, yet ‘‘ we will not be un- 
dersold.” Does that mean then that you don’t treat all 
people alike and that a sharp trader can get a better price 
than another? Is that fair? Isit policy? Won't they get 
together and compare notes ? 


I believe in making ads. very plain. I believe in one 





price business. I believe if I were re to sell some 
pianos very cheap I would say just how cheap. I wouldn't 
say: ‘‘ Well, we will take $600 for this piano; what will 
you give? We will not be undersold.” 


* 
* * 


Speaking of the style of an ad., C. }. Woolley & Co., of 
Toledo, use a 6 inch single column space with a border, 
quite a good deal like the ads. I’ve been having in Tue 
MusicaL Courter. Their announcements stand out very 
distinctly, the border helping considerably. 
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and look all around town before they 
buy. You may be very sure they don’t 
come back here just to do us a favor. 

They 


come because they have found that for 


They come from selfish reasons. 


one cause or another they were better 
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| 18 IT POSSIBLE ? 


Are you going to begin another new 
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year without music in the house? 
You'll not live your life over a second 
time. Why not enjoy it while you can? 

It’s largely a matter of decision. If 
you make up your mind to take the first 
step the rest is easy. Anybody can pay 


for a good piano on the terms we make. 
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All good. 





pianos. Come and talk 
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to us about it. 


JONES & CO., 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
217 Smith Street. 
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]\XPERT tone regulator seeks a position. Many years experience 
-4 with some of the leading houses of the country. Fully pre- 
pared to take charge of all work in connnction with tone regulating. 
Active, progressive and understands the times and the requirements 
of the times. Address,“ Regulator,” care of THE MUSICAL 
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Can Monun Be Piano Tuners? 





By Karu E. Witte. 

HIS question has been often mooted in the 
German trade papers, as three years ago, and again 
recently in the Leipsic ‘* Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau.” 
But on both occasions it was confined to shrieks from mas- 
culine voices, which did not entirely conceal a little taste 
of egotism and exaggeration, while no woman said a word. 
Even in the New York Musicat Courier, the greatest trade 
paper in America, this theme, some two years ago, formed 
the subject of a lively discussion, in which, if we mistake 
not, women took part, but which soon died out. No one 
took the trouble to collect the pros and cons and strike a 
balance ; besides, it would have little value for Germany, 

owing to the differences of conditions. 

It is right and proper to raise the question. The present 
tendency of our so-called civilization, which brings with it 
so much that is unnatural and barbarous, is hostile to mar- 
riage and undermines, slowly but surely, the only legiti- 
mate, because natural mission of woman. Hence comes 
the so-called emancipation of woman, which we men love 
to talk about with a certain patronizing sympathy. Is 
there then any spontaneous rebellion of woman against 
older and better ideas? Certainly not! It is simply a re- 
action of that sound human intelligence which woman has 
retained against the perversion of the race in general, It 
is nothing but the reflection of the stupidity—a lion's 
share of which we men cannot disavow—on the more sen- 
sitive mirror of suffering womanhood. Woman with a 
husband and children does not think of emancipation. 
Where these are wanting, whether with or without fault on 
either side, it only redounds to a woman’s honor if she, in 
this material age which increases all material necessities, 
resolves to stand on her own feet and seek a fitting career 
to earn her bread. It is no more than the chivalrous duty 
of man to aid her therein. 

Piano tuning, however, 
The number of piano tuners is limited by necessary causes 


is but a trifle in this question. 


and will remain so for a long time in spite of the increasing 
popularity of the piano. Even if tuning became a mo- 
nopoly of women, and was renounced by men, yet it would 
furnish employment but to a decreasing small portion of 
wage seeking womankind. This reflection, 
ought not to hinder us from approaching the question with 


however, 


as warm an interest as if it were ten times more important. 
Ex parvo multum. 

The kernel of our discussion is of course the question, 
‘‘How far is woman fit for the business?” and when this 
is answered, only incidental questions 
touched to complete our task. To decide how far women 
are fit for the business of piano tuning nothing is required 
but to take in order the three factors that enter into the 
question : First, woman herself ; secondly, the piano own- 
ing public; thirdly, the piano. Properly the last ought to 
come second, but out of deference to the public which likes 
to push its pianos to the wall (to the injury of its tone), we 


a few need be 


place it last. 

Taking woman and her qualifications for setting on their 
feet again pianos that are out of tune or otherwise ailing, 
let us place in the focus of impartial criticism first her 
physical and then her mental endowments. The physical 
requisites of a piano tuner are a good musical ear, steady 
nerves, strength enough to turn the tuning hammer, some 
knowledge of piano construction, mechanical skill for a 
few repairs, and so much bodily vigor as is in general 
necessary for a trade that involves traveling about (com- 
merce debout, as the French call it). It is folly to deny 
any one of these qualifications to woman as such. There 
are among the women engaged in regular professional 
work not much fewer persons possessing such vigor than 
among men, as we see that in music, teaching, various 
industries, the circus and other vocations, women compete 
on equal terms, qualitatively and quantitatively, with men. 
The muscular strength required to handle the tuning ham- 
mer is certainly not so great that it cannot be acquired by 
any healthy woman after a little practice. As to skill in 
repairs, which, in spite of the achievements of modern 
piano makers, still contribute to the daily bread of the 
tuner, she is incontestably superior toman. Just think of 
the magnetic attraction of patent cement for damaged 
glass or china which no woman can resist! Think of her 
performances, rising to genius, in knitting and darning! 
Think of her instinctive skill in mending everything that 
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requires mending, and the qualifications of woman for all 
the repairing required from a tuner require no proof. 

A second question, whether the nerves of women are 
permanently equal to the strain of tuning, seems less easy 
to answer in her favor. To tune half a dozen or more 
pianos a day, and tune them well, is beyond doubt as wear- 
ing to the nerves as the same time devoted to teaching an 
unruly class or working in a factory. So at least most men 
who are not tuners think. Tuners themselves are of a 
different opinion. The truth lies as usual in the middle. 
Undoubtedly tuning is a nerve-wearing business, but with 
a little prudence and will power it can be adopted without 
fear for the future by anyone whose nervous system is not 
actually broken down or unusually weak. 

Just here a brief confession of faith by a layman respect- 
ing nerves cannot be suppressed ; the occasion invites, nay, 
demands it. These nerves which so persistently thrust 
themselves forward in this fin de szécle, and which were a 
terra incognita to our forefathers, these nerves which 
every self-respecting baby now parades, and whose inroads 
on our children's children we depict with hair standing on 
end (the writer naturally has become nervous, otherwise he 
would not venture to pass judgment), they are not a disease 
but a symptom ; they show that the race with the increasing 
opposition to nature of our lives, especially in cities, begins 
to lose its power of resistance, to grow tired, to yield to the 
effects of the wrongs done to it every day and every hour, 
The nerves are the foreposts of 


and physically to decay. 
nature ; they give the alarm when danger is in sight. 

To avoid this cry of alarm it is requisite to banish the 
danger, to divide rationally and, as far as possible, after the 
sun, work, pleasure and sleep, to adapt one’s enjoyments, 
clothing, exercise, &c., to the rational needs of the body, 
not to the fashion ; to avoid the poison of alcohol, tobacco, 
coffee, and to return, as far as practicable, in every respect 
to immediate communion with nature. Neither brain nor 
heart suffers thereby; in society there naturally may be 
some friction and unpleasantness, but these are a cheap 
price to pay for the gain to anyone who has the strength to 
think independently and live up to his convictions. More- 
over, in the management of our own nerves a certain 
rough exercise of the authority of reason is recommended. 
The advanced guard often soundsan earlier or a louder 
alarm than is necessary, but the experienced general does 
not therefore lose his head. So in the case of our nerves, 
we must not leave the reins loose, otherwise habit will 
increase their susceptibility, but from the first must oppose 
a firm rational will which can exercise incredible power in 
keeping them in order. /Principits obsta here too is a 
good maxim. 

With these views respecting the nerves, and with the 
knowledge of the strength of reason and will in woman 
when she has only herself to rely on, there cannot for a 
moment be a doubt that nerves alone can form no serious 
hindrance to the career of atuner. We need not speak of 
the strength of nerves in the married woman, who, with 
quiet smiles can endure the pandemonium of the nursury, 
the tyranny of servants, the thousand and one rudenesses 
of her husband. Her nerves are not nerves for a trade, 
but nerves for As to the general bodily vigor 
required by a tuner in actual practice not in a factory, we 
can point to many types of women to show that it need 


a mission. 


not come into the question. 

As besides these points there seems to be no other that 
lead to doubt as to the physical capability of women to 
learn and exercise with success the art of piano tuning, let 
us turn to the intellectual side and ask whether woman, by 
her whole constitution, is in a condition to adopt this busi- 
ness. 

Of course here, as elsewhere, we speak of the high- 
est class of tuning ; not that done in the factory, but by in- 
dependent workers seeking their own customers. This 
business is neither so simple nor so uninteresting as it may 
seem to the uninitiated at the first glance, but demands 
more than many others a ‘‘ whole man,” as they say. The 
tuner is cum grano salis, something like the family doctor 
or parson ; he brings relief, comfort and healing; the sanc- 
tum of the home opens to him; he is an authority. He 
cannot be too well educated or brought up. He must have 
good business tact and mercantile honesty, as he is often 
consulted by laymen on piano makers ; he can prepare the 
way and be an intermediary in piano trades. This is in his 
legitimate sphere and often brings him in a good return. 
That women can do all this just as well as men is so clear 
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that we are ashamed to discuss it farther or seek for proofs. 


| One thing, however, must be remarked. Woman, by the 


greater subtility of her mind, her just instincts, her un- 
wearied activity and her general savozr faire is remarka- 
bly well fitted for the business part of a tuner’s career ; for, 
as a rule, when she has once devoted herself to a business 
she has fewer failutes than man. 

Having now convincingly shown that the demands of 
the piano tuner’s profession in no wise exceed the strength 
of a woman, and that therefore, so far as she is con- 
cerned, the career is open to her, let us with confident 
hearts turn to the dear public that shares the blessings 
of the piano and ask whether it can make any objection to 
having his piano cured of its out-of-tuneness and other 
evils by a woman's hand. It is not easy to propound this 
question with the gravity befitting my essay, so evident is 
the answer. With all respect to the sex which supjiies 
us with what we rightly call our betterhalves, we may per- 
haps, without being stoned on the spot, just hint at the 
possibility of a view according to which the public as 
such, as an abstract thing, is of the masculine gender. 
If anyone holds another view let him prove the contrary 
if he can. But where is the male being who would 
not sooner, or at least just as soon see a woman as a 
man in any place where she can be substituted for him. 
The number of misogynists is, thank goodness, as small as 
that of dangerous lunatics, and beneath even a transient 
smile of pity. 

The answer of the public to our question is a unanimous 
cry, ‘‘Come in, come into the best places!” The popular 
opinion on the question cannot be better or more clearly 
expressed than by the following speech of a great scien- 
tist : 

‘‘It is a matter of common experience that women in all 
civilized countries give the tone to everything; wherever 
they are there is the best tone; they were the first to tune 
up society. If they can do this with living beings, differently 
individualized, often hard to recognize through their pecu- 
liarities, why can they not succeed also with lifeless things, 
like the piano, which lies without will under their hands, 
and which they can see into in every part? Nor can it be 
maintained that woman destroys harmony. Woman is the 
Third, which assigns its proper position to the Fundamental 
tone, the man, for without her he may belong to various 
chords, and often falls into very mixed society.” 

If, in the third place, we ask the piano how it stands on 
the question, it is an act of mere formal politeness, which, 
it is to be hoped, will not frighten the poor thing. We put 
the question merely out of respect for order and complete- 
ness. The answer of every well trained piano must be: 
‘‘O most high, well made, doubly overstrung gentlemen ! 
Not without a rosewood blush veneering my cheek at the 
honor shown me by your question, which is as flattering as 
it is superfluous for my well-known gallantry, do I rise and 
declare in semi-demi, semi-quavers con fuoco that I, as a 
piece of furniture, love the touch of the delicate female 
hand, and with much greater joy and rapture will intrust 
the musical side of my being to the care of that sex to 
which man as surely owes his music as the bird his song 
which he utters to honor and delight the female. Even 
you men, although your voice has not the third of the 
compass of mine and only gives out a monotonous ‘ Oh!’ 
when your pedals are touched—even you, I say, are in bet- 
ter tune when your women havea hand in the performance. 
You, when a string breaks or anything goes wrong, always 
prefer to be tended and cured by women. How much 
more then must I, the more delicate, more highly strung, 
more sensitive, more mannerly, more polite, more polished 
and more civilized being of the two, not assign unreservedly 
my preference to woman’s hand and woman’s eye? Who 
will apply the tuning wedge more deftly than woman who 
by preference toys with our heart strings? Who will tune 
better than she who is born incarnate tunefulness? Who, 
with full knowledge of my good strings, can better tighten 
up my slack strings than woman, whose darling occupation 
it is to twist one about her finger and get us on a string? 
Who can better cure my played out hammer than she, who 
is by nature addicted to sticking needles into us, especially 
when she has some felt in her fingers? Who can better 
gum and sew than this born nurse? Who will more em- 
bitter the lives of my two parasites—the music loving 
mouse and the mighty huntress, the moth—than this deadly 
enemy whose feet and hands tingle at their names?” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Crown” Pianos and Organs. 
The time is come, the curtain now descends 

On fraud and failure, and the contest ends : 

To shrewd, sagacious buyers there is need 

To show the best, if salesmen would succeed. 
Cheap, worthless instruments one may find, 

But Geo. P. Bent shows nothing of the kind. 

His ‘‘ Crown” Pianos bring him well earned gain, 
His Organs sell trom Washington to Maine. 
These instruments are made with skill and care 
Within Chicago's central thoroughfare. 

For finish, workmanship, exquisite tone, 

For marked ‘‘ par excellence” they stand alone. 
No other makes of instruments are found 

To equal those in quality and sound. 

To those who need these wares we would advise, 
If they would gain a lifelong joy and prize, 

To order from the firm of Geo. P. Bent, 

And thus secure a faultless instrument. 


Wages in Germany. 
HE lengthy article which we printed in our 
last month’s issue concerning German musical instru- 
ment manufacture has attracted much attention, not only 
thanks to the very interesting statistics which we gave as 
toGerman musical instrument making in various parts of 
the empire, but ‘more especially owing to the light which 
it throws upon the wages question. Here in England there 
is a tendency, at any rate during the dull times, to reduce 
the rate of wages, and in at least one factory, as we know, 
the men have voluntarily agreed to a reduction of 5 per 
cent. One of the arguments used by the masters to en- 
force a reduction has been the severe competition from 
Germany, the more severe of course during times of com- 
mercial depression. This competition is accentuated by 
the low rate of wages paid in the German Empire, for the 
value of the raw material does not very greatly differ all 
the world over. 

More than once our allusions to the wages paid in Ger- 
many have been met with contradictions from various quar- 
ters. The document which we printed last month is, how- 
ever, to a certain extent an official one ; that is tosay, it has 
been contributed by order of the German commission, 
which is identical with the German Government, for the 
exhibition catalogue-at the Chicago World’s Fair. It seems, 
as may be read from the figures given in the third column 
of page 21 of our last month’s issue, that according to the 
last report of the administrators of the German Musical 
Instrument Association there were 824 principal factories, 
with 16,701 insured regular employés. This was in 1891, 
since when of course the figures must have been consider- 
ably reduced, owing to failures and the weak state of trade. 
But it seems that these workmen (who be it stated were the 
pick of the trade) divided among them during the year 1891 
wages to the amount of £846,671, or, in other words, some- 
where about £50 a year each, and for this 16,701 men had 
done rather over 5,000,000 days’ work of 12 hours a day. 
The wages may therefore roughly be stated to be rather 
under 20 shillings per week for 70 hours’ work per week, or 
at the rate of something like 314 pence per hour. 

We should (or perhaps we should not) like to hear the 
reply of a British workman if the employer asked him to 
work through the year at this low rate of pay. And it 
should be thoroughly understood that these men are the 
pick of the German instrument trade, and that the figures 
do not count in the loafers and occasional workmen, nor do 
they include any of the employés of the smaller manufac 
turers, who do most of their work at-home or in sheds at- 
tached to their dwelling houses. Indeed it is perfectly 
obvious that if first-class German piano manufacturers do 
not have to pay their men at much more than an average 
pound a week each they can afford to manufacture pianos 
ata very much lower rate than we can in England, and still 
more so than our friends can in the United States. No 
doubt the German workman finds life cheaper than the 
Londoner, but on the other hand he does not enjoy the ad- 
vantages and even the luxuries of many an English artisan. 
—‘* London and Provincial Music Trade Review.” 








ANTED.—Position as traveling salesman, by an experienced 
piano road man, who is thoroughly familiar with the trade 

and trade conditions. Address P. A., care of MUSICAL COURIER, 19 
| Union Square, New York. 











P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 





























| Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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C, G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 











| ©. F. GOEPEL & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND 

DEALERS IN | 

PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 

137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
§24, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





ORING 
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'R.W.TANNER & SON, 








PIANO ORGAN 
OCOMPANY, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM fap ts NEEDHAM ORGANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 











Office and Werereems, 36 East (4th St. (nits Siar), New York. 


FOREIGN AQENCIES;: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amanrivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muiuner & Tuomrson, Christ 


RUSSIA — Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Warsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


AUSTRALIA-—Svurtron Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricnarps, Rio Janiero, 
GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera-Reuss, (For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 


CHAS, H. PARSONS, Presipentr 

















OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 





Send for Catalogue. 


























PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York, 








Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 
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SIMPLY NOT TRUE 


E are reminded of a number of things in read- 
ing the following announcement of the Scho- 
macker Piano Company, of Philadelphia : 












The Schomacker Piano Company 
was the only Piano Firm in the 
world that received the official 
BLUE RIBBON at the World's 
Fair, Chicago, 1893. Over 
50 Gold and Silver Medals 
have now been won by this Fa- 
mous Gold String Piano. 





The Schomacker Company published this in Phila- 
delphia papers and must have known that the state- 
ment was a concentrated tissue of falsehoods. Any 
one receiving an award at the Chicago World's Fair 
had the privilege to purchase a Blue Ribbon, and lots 
of them dropped into the wiles of the speculating 
firm that secured the concession to sell Blue Ribbons. 
The Blue Ribbon was for sale for a couple of dollars, 
and there was no secret about it. And what does it 
amount to anyhow? Not even an advertisement; for 
if it is to be used for such purposes, those who do use 
it must lie about it either directly or by implication— 
as the Schomacker Piano Company does? 

In this connection we may as well state that a Phil- 
adelphia piano manufacturing concern is accused of 
having in recent days taken the names off the name- 
boards of exchanged pianos, changed the numbers, 
covered the names in the iron plates and placed 
their own name upon these changed and renovated 
pianos. 

We have a partial list of the altered pianos (alter- 
ing pianos may become a professional occupation if 
this Philadelphia house keeps it up) and among them 
are Knabes, Webers, Kranich & Bach and many other 
makes. We have the original numbers and the num- 
bers substituted in their places and other interesting 
details, and as soon as all the evidence has been col- 
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lected it will be placed in the hands of the interested 
parties. 

The Courts may be asked to decide whether such 
proceedings do not come under the common law 
statute covering swindling. If so, are not the pur- 
chasers also swindled? Well ; 








A Piano Man Engaged. 

N interesting piece of news is the announce- 
A ment of the engagement of Mr. Wm. Geppert, of this 
city, and Miss Dolly Higby, of Louisville, Ky. The mar- 
riage will occur some time in January, and Mr. Geppert will 
bring his wife to Atlanta, where she will be a most charm- 
ing addition to our literary and artistic life. Miss Higby 
is so well known in the literary world that a detailed ac- 
count of her will seem superfluous to the many who know 
her by her many brilliant talents. She first came into gen- 
eral prominence some years ago through a story called ‘In 
God's Country,” which was in the main a clear, vigorous 
and delightful description of the beauties of Kentucky and 
the people who enjoyed them. Miss Higby offended some 
of her statesmen and women by her minute and clever ana- 
lyzation of the faults as well as the virtues of the Kentuck- 
ians, but her character drawing was done to the life with 
the perfect justice of a clear minded, well-balanced, brill- 
iant woman. It was a story full of color, of strength and 
clever character drawing, and it was read with interest and 
admiration throughout the country. 

Miss Higby was at this time on the staff of the Louis- 
ville ‘‘ Courier-Journal,” where her writing for and editor- 
ship of the woman’s department, won for her the highest 
encomiunis. She held a charming place in the gay socie- 
ty and the artistic, musical and literary life of Kentucky’s 
most stirring city. The receptions in the pretty little flat 
that has been her home for all these busy years were noted, 
and many are the brilliant and prominent people who 
have called her hostess. She was doing newspaper work 
for Chicago papers all during the Fair, and now she has re- 
turned to Louisville, where she will remain until her mar- 
riage. Atlanta will be fortunate indeed in having gained 
for its own a woman so attractive and gifted. 

Mr. William Geppert came here several years ago from 
Kentucky, and has been prominently connected since that 
time with the Phillips & Crew musical establishment. He 
is an intellectual, charming gentleman, possessed of the 
most refined and fastidiously artistic tastes. He has been 
very successful in his chosen vocation, and he has a bright 
and prosperous life to offer to his future wife.—Atlanta 
‘* Constitution.” 










On Victorson’s Method. 
Fditors Musical Courier : 
OR some time I have noticed the articles of 


V. Victorson on polishing pianos. It seems very 
singular that the heads of piano factories don’t look into 
this matter thoroughly. But they evidently leave the mat. 
ter to their foremen in the finishing departments, and these 
old fossils won't change a thing if they can possibly help it, 
Most of them don’t want to think, and a new process 
would force them to use their minds and to abandon their 
machine-like life and work, and this is really too much to 
ask from them. 

The factories don’t know what trouble dealers have with 
their pianos. In many cases they never hear of it; the 
dealer will patch it up as best he can, because an exchange 
or even sending for refinishing always entails a large loss 
to the dealer. I had occasion to try, in a small way, some 
of Victorson’s ideas, and in every instance they were based 
on fact and experience. I confess in some things my first 
attempt was not successful, but that was our own fault in 
every instance. Many factories seem to think ‘if we 
only get rid of our boxes,” and let dealers and purchasers 
write their fingers lame, without deeming them worthy of 
even a postal card. There is not a dealer but who has 
suffered heavy loss in cash and trade on account of badly 
finished pianos. 

The factory will attempt to slip out of all responsibilities 
by claiming it is ‘‘ dampness” or exposure.” Checking 
comes frequently from bad fillers alone, and improper 
varnishing will not keep the pores closed, and the proviso 
of the warrantees that they will not be responsible for 
checking if caused by extreme dampness is nothing buta 
subterfuge, in many instances at least. There is not a piano 
made which will not be exposed more or less to dampness, 
One will show it and another won't. This is the reason that 
we must look for the cause, which is bad work in the finish- 
ing department. 

The writer is a piano dealer. He does not deal in var- 
nishes or fillers, and does not know Mr. Victorson. But the 
latter knows what he is talking about, and the sooner manu 
facturers will look after their foremen in the finishing de 
partments, and adopt some of Victorson’s suggestions the 
better it will be for their own pocketbook, the reputation of 
their pianos and the comfort of dealers handling their goods, 

I have had pianos standing side by side—one checking, 
the other not. In some cases the varnish peeled off; and 
both exposed equally. A blind man could almost see it. 
Manufacturers themselves should look into this matter. 
They can learn it 1n a little while and see that the proper 
method is carried out. Pro Bono PvuBLico. 

Ohio, November 21, 1893. 
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New Style. 


HEIGHT, 4 feet 9 inches. 
DEPTH, 2 feet, 3% inches. 


Large Scale. 


Rosewood F*inish. 


Figured Walnut. 


Mahogany. 





WIDTH, 5 feet 4 inches. 





This Piano embodies the very latest Improvements prac: 
ticable to piano construction. 
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BOosTon, MASS. 
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Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


New York. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 





HIGHEST AYVARD 


was obtained at the Columbian Exposition by our 


Swiss 5 Musical « Boxes. 





We make a Specialty of 


INTRRCHANGBABLE CYLINDER MUSICAL BOXES. 
JACOT & SON. 


NEW YORK. 





Send business card for large Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Price. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. BoyLe. 








‘The Converse Banjothat Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back tc 
the box office.” BILLy CARTER. 


‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


‘“‘T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. . . 


HAMILTON $. GORDON, !3 East {4th Street, New York City. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 











Factory and Warerooms, - 





Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Ge. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
} finished in our own 
1 foundry and works. 





“ Over 30 years’ experience. 
og, \ Oldest house in the trade. 
—— PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


METAL PIPES 


Pipe Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 





=. A. MARSH, 


Nyack, New York. 
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10 Tremont Street, - 


, H.R. KNOPF, 
Bow and Violin 


Maker, 


- remona Vielies, 

\ Violas and ’Cellos. 

| French, German anc i] 
: 








Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 
a Muatcal Strings, a 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MUSIC TRADE 








Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS, 
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FAILURES OF THE LAST SIX 
MONTHS CONSIDERED EN 
MASSE. 


—-> 
HE trade has now had six months of panicky 
times, during which many institutions have been 
hopelessly wrecked in other lines. Beginning with 
June, the financial storm struck the trade, and has 
raged ever since. The end of November seems to 
have marked the end and placed a period. With 
business prospects brightening, it seems opportune to 
review the past six months and note the effect the de- 
pression has had on the trade, THe MusicaL Cour- 
1£R has compiled from its columns and other reliable 
sources the losses by States, as it seems not proper to 
give the names of those who foundered in the gale. 
Following then, is a list of the losses by States, as re- 
ported without the offset of assets, which will be 
commented on later. 








COGN id iad Gc etE KA ccc dds Feneeuernsts $8,500.00 
ET POPPE eS 16,000.00 
District of Columbia. .. 111,999.10 
I aD. 5 ok fhe SEES tc oped REs bee 8,000.00 
SENS Bowie deed ch o Os so veebeababes.+cces 8,000.00 
Indiana,.... ° 8,000.00 
BONE bide Shh es bees Vike 000s owen Pebeds.¢ vce es> 7,500.00 
SE, oo vince bp te 32,000.00 
PIEIRED, 5c 5. 00 000 ccs cocdeeeee «+ dean 20,599.20 
ek bv dnd pte bob'eg. x0 0. MURR coche woke 39,025.00 
ee PSS 4 AES < ~~ ee Pe 12,500.00 
BPG Fb « Aaa dchs de US co cece ddemiccccdecres 5,000.00 
SUT UU a Foss cee cdthcos e+ Mbenes aie tes 5,000.00 
SN coc cas secu neces: + +o cdeh aevob eas 862,705.00 
SIL aN chide caves aarceces 00st coca 16,500.00 
Pommayivania voces s.... 5... ssbeswecvcbonve 122,574.00 
IIA sin disc 6 oe'c'tns'e't babes tenon 2,000.00 
Tennessee,............. +> ocepinbetery Se dwetes 12,775.00 
TRE. sip bake anceps eu.gs > sMEEMEaE> cata Ve 3,570.00 
| Ae eee lye Pome o <i 975.00 
West Virginia 1,100.00 

nn tn 0 in tee inti os cis CME dL « aos $1,294,322.30 


These figures do not include the Rice-Macy Com- 
pany’s failure, which happened before June 1, nor the 
Columbian Organ and Piano Company's assignment, 
which was merely a matter of liquidation. 

In round numbers the total liabilities of the music 
trade in the United States and Canada was $1,300,000. 
Offsetting these liabilities were about $1,300,000 of 
nominal assets, which shrunk under scratiny and the 
assignees’ and receivers’ reports to about $800,000, 
leaving a net loss of about $500,000. 

Is this not an excellent showing for the music trade 
to make when one considers the awful wrecksin other 
lines? The entire loss is not equal to several failures 
of individual firms in other lines. 

Boston manufacturers and Boston dealers all had 
some business when times were the dullest, and a 
supply house states that Boston manufacturers never 
asked an extension on a note, while many manufac- 
turers say that the dealers in Boston who asked for 
longer credit were few, if any. 

A great record, Boston ! 

New York had everything against it. The centre 
of monetary interests in the United States, all eyes 
were turned on its market and commercial news. 
First the gold scare, then scarcity of currency kept 
people from purchasing pianos, and when banks 
commenced to go up all over the country the whole- 
sale trade of New York suffered. A small thing 
against New York was her want of representation at 
the World's Fair. 

Chicago hada great many thingsin her favor. Her 
banks were in excellent condition, money flowed into 
her people’s hands from the crowds that visited the 
city. This made it possible for Chicago to make her 
fine showing as to failures. 

The far West did not show any great monetary 
weaknesses, and the territory West of the Rockies 
made a great record, having hardly any failures 
against it. 

Great centres suffered most, yet were the first to 
recover, as is natural where capital can be obtained at 
all times on a showing of futures. 

There have not been many cases reported where 
harum scarum methods of transacting business ob- 
tained, The failures in the main were legitimate and 
rascality noticably absent. This stamps the trade 
with honesty of purpose and method, and keeps its 
standing among bankers and moneyed investors in- 
tact. 

During the six months past the cases have been 
few where banks stopped the manufacturers’ or deal- 
ers’ line of discount through fear of their solidity. 
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When the discount was withdrawn or cut down it 
was from the banks’ fear of their own safety. Had 
the banks been able to continue loaning money or 
collateral without drawing on their surplus capital 
there would have been fewer failures in the piano 
trade. The banks held on to their money and the 
trade suffered in consequence. The condition of the 
country’s interests justified the banks in their course, 
so no one is to blame for what happened, where ras- 
cality was not shown, 

This loss of a half million of dollars represents but 
in part the great loss to the trade through poor busi- 
ness; yet during these months all persons have been 
getting down to a condition of affairs that will show 
justification in the future. We have suffered many 
million dollars’ loss of trade and many houses have 
been at their wits’ ends to carry those depending 
upon them for support, yet from this the trade will 
eventually emerge into sounder business. Manufac- 
turers have seen the folly of abnormally low prices 
given to a house that had prestige for the sake of 
booming their product. Goods cannot be sold at 
cost. It can’t be done. On every dollar of goods 
sold at figured cost there is a loss, and someone must 
stand this shrinkage. Either the small dealer must 
pay largely this deficit or the supply houses must go 
without their money. This isn’t business. 

The losses that did not come to the surface cannot 
be estimated, Many dealers have arranged matters 
with their creditors in such a shape that business has 
gone on uninterruptedly where losses would have been 
made a matter of public record. This is wise when 
it can be done without detriment, but it causes a 
shrinkage in values too large to be frequently carried. 
The future will show some of these transactions, but 
the time for great failures is probably over and all in 
all the music trade has escaped the depression with- 


E append an extract of a letter recently ad- 
dressed to Strauch Brothers, the piano action 
manufacturers. 

Permit me to say that the actions, every one of them, 
have stood the fearful test splendidly. If all the Strauch 
actions at the Fair show up as well it must be a big card, 
for there were four or five times as many Strauch actions 
on the ground than of any two others, forty alone in our 
pianos. 

It is evident that Strauch Brothers propose to keep 
their triumph at the World's Fair steadily before the 
piano trade. They are reaping a great benefit from 
itand it is sure to give them a rare advantage in 
future trade. 


THE SOHMER HOUSE 


[’ is reported that Mr. Reichman, one of the mem- 

bers of Sohmer & Co., on a recent occasion said : 
‘Ido not see why we should deplete our stock and 
take any chances in losing good retail sales by accom- 
modating dealers with pianos and taking paper 
which is apt to be renewed.” Mr. Reichman hits the 
nail squarely on the head. A house like Sohmer & 
Co. with its great retail trade needs a large assort- 
ment of upright and grand pianos on display, par- 
ticularly in these days when so many fancy woods are 
required, Frequently an attractive assortment is 
ruined by shipping at most inopportune times anum- 
ber of pianos right out of stock to satisfy a dealer— 
and not always the best dealer either. Retail sales 
are in consequence lost. There is no doubt about 
this with all the leading firms. 

Mr. Reichman’s idea should be enforced as a prin- 
ciple particularly with such houses as Sohmer & Co., 
who do a retail trade of such dimensions that variety 
becomes essential, and we believe it will be looked 
upon in that light by the other members of the firm, 
all of whom generally agree on healthy trade propo- 
sitions. 

There is a singular unanimity regarding important 
matters among the four gentlemen constituting this 
firm. Mr. Sohmer, as senior and head of the house, 
is always studiously considered in every proposition 
or suggestion. In the manufacturing and purchase de- 
partment Mr. Kuder prevails ; Mr. Reichman is para- 
mount in the general sales department, and in the 
advertising, literary and office departments Mr. Chas. 
Fahr is the oracle. But upon all leading points af- 
fecting policy and action there is.no decision reached 
until the majority assent, and the decisions are usu- 
ally unanimous. 











The New Parker Chair. 

E would call the attention of the trade toa 

new upholstered piano chair which is being manu- 
factured by the Charles Parker Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., a cut of which can be seen in their advertisement in 
this issue of Tue Musicat Courier: This chair has a spring 
back, |! rass arms and is upholstered in plain silk plushes of 
the first quality, and taken altogether is a handsome and 
useful article and should be a desirable seller for the holi- 
day season. 

The Charles Parker Company are manufacturers of many 
styles of piano stools and also of a line of piano scarfs, 
which are being favorably considered by the trade. 

Their goods are of the highest grade and will compare 
favorably with any in the market in quality and price. 

A large and fully illustrated catalogue can be obtained 
upon application to the firm. 








Virgil Practice Clavier Company. 
T a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier Company, held at the 
offices of the company at 26 West Fifteenth street, New 
York city, it was decided to increase the capital stock of 
the company from $30,000 to $150,000. 

The stock will consist of 6,000 shares at $25 a share. Of 
this stock 1,500 shares are preferred 8 per cent. non-cumu- 
lative. ; 

The original stock of the company is fully paid up. 

The business of the Clavier Company has attained such 
proportions that this #tep became necessary to afford them 
such additional facilities as are needed in the manufacture 
of their instruments, and the proper development of new 
territory, and also the introduction of the Clavier in Eu- 
rope. 

The officers are E. M. Bowman, president; Sumner 
Salter, treasurer; A. K. Virgil, secretary. A. K. Virgil is 
the manager, and to him is due in a very great measure the 
successful introduction and popularity of this Practice Clav- 
ier. 

It is steadily winning its way among teachers and in con- 
servatories of music, 





The Brodsky Guarnerius. 
E published in ourissue of November 29 an 
autograph letter from Adolph Brodsky to August 
Gemiinder & Sons complimenting this firm of violin makers 
on the successful reproduction by them of his celebrated 
Guarnerius violin. 

One portion of Mr. Brodsky’s letter in particular is worthy 
of more than passing consideration. He writes: ‘‘ You not 
only did produce the quality of tone in one copy ; you made 
a second its equal, which is perfectly astonishing.” ‘‘ That 
you did not measure the various thickness of my violin 
when taking copy of its model, &c., and still created the 
quality of tone is a convincing proof that you thoroughly 
understand the art of violin making.” 

In the warerooms of August Gemiinder & Sons, 13 East 
Sixteenth street, can now be seen the handsome display of 
violins, violas, ’cellos, guitars, and mandolins, which were 
on exhibition at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

The cases arrived last week, and with their contents will 
form a feature of the salesrooms in the future. 





They are Here. 
LANCASTER, Pa., November 23, 1993. 
Editors Musical Courver : 
INCLOSE check for Tue Musica CourIgR 
subscription. I like your paper. It is always a wel- 
come visitor. Business in old Lancaster is improving 
somewhat, but plenty of room for further improvement. 

I am keeping my bark close to shore and looking out 
simply for cash customers, leaving the rabble for someone 
else who is willing to take the risks, which Ido not propose 
taking. Much prefer keeping my goods, unless I can see 
the money a short distance off. Hope for better times. 

Truly, STEVE J. OWENS. 

[They are coming, Mr. Owens. They are here.— 

Ed. M. C.] 


—George M. Kemp, piano and organ dealer, Sebewaing, Mich., has 
built a new store Which he will stock at once with a complete line of \ 
pianos and organs. 

}  alnodg tone regulator seeks a position. Many years’ experience 

with some of the leading houses of the country. Fully pre- 
pared to take charge of all work in connection with tone regulating. 
Active, progressive and understands the times and the requirements 
of the times. Address, “Regulator,” care of THE MuSsICAL 
COURIER. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. Waterloo, 1: 


2” We invite corresponaence tron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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PIANOS. °« 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, .° 274 "C=..:. 





FIAZELTON 





BROTHERS 








<* = | — oe 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > I A NT Os IN EVERY RESPECT. 


CE — APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











@ CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a soos of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. : 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Co.ttn-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 








S.S. STEWART, ““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL’ 






a 


SEND FOR 
CATA‘ OGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





a PY E- celee tho tells He, 


Novice or cate Le Co 
He ch Lele, - Pict O: 


HALE. 


Oct. 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWCSS, 





FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 
JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 
B AUS Office, Factory and Warerooms : 
Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 
(East 133rd Street), 
NEW YORK. 








WiTH THE New | 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED,’ WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


"Tt — 


& C0, i-§ OO 8G 
175 & 177 Hester Stree, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


EaRRAnND CA Votery, 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 
































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : ; Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St , New York. ; 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 

















LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
DIAMOND Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
POLISH Ke BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


eee", HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’g2. ExXartford, Conn. 





YOURS 


- > 0. 0 Cur 








YoU Manufacturer 
P AY and Carver o! 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
‘ —— PILASTERS 
- ie NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


= Exorbitant 
ey a PRICE. le 


STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


Nee 540) & 512 West $0th St 


—/ Bet, roth and 11th Aves., 
; NEW YORK. 



































































A PIANO PUZZLE. 


HE firm of M, B. Lamb, at Worcester, Mass., 

sends us the following advertisement, inserted 

in the Worcester ‘‘Spy.” We are asked to say some- 

thing about it, but the advertisement itself says so 

much that it is difficult to add to its effect with 
comment, 

As it now stands it questions the World’s Fair 
Awards; it puts upon them a quality of doubt as to 
their value, and this must necessarily include the 
‘‘ First Prize” of the Shaw piano, which is the objec- 
tive point in the advertisement. 


Gem Puzzle 
67 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS EXHIBITED THEIR 
PIANOS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


RECEIVED 


First Prize= 


AND ONE IS NOT YET REPORTED ON. 
—_—_—————e ee 












Such AWARDS, no doubt, must puzzle purchasers. 
But a correct solution can be obtained by visiting our 
WAREROOMS and examining the 


Sp hte 


PIANO, which is Matchless in Tone, 
Touch and Finish. 


M. B. LAMB, 


DEALER IN LEADING PIANOS, 
Lamb’s Block, 43 Pleasant St. 





in Mr. 


It should be understood that Thacher’s 
novel plan of Awards there was no competition, and 
the word ‘‘ best " was entirely eliminated from all the 
judgments rendered. There could be no “best” 
when none was to be compared with any other to 
learn which was the “better” of the two. The posi- 
tive case only prevailed ; there was no comparative, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


sure to get thinking people into a mood to ask ques- 
tions. 

The late Albert Weber, after the Centennial awards 
had been issued, claimed 97 points out of a pos- 
sible 96, and insisted upon his claim. He understood 
the situation. If he were alive to-day he would solve 
the ‘‘Gem Puzzle” in about 30 seconds, for there cer- 
tainly is a solution. 

We are not in the piano business, but how we do 
wish we were! If instead of wasting years in this 
pursuit of reforming evils, purifying trade methods 
and educating 7,000,000 people in the study of the 
higher musical arts, with the satisfaction of sacrificing 
all earthly advantages in this effort—if, instead of 
this, we were in a business such as the piano trade, 
with its vast possibilities, we believe we would 
“tackle” this problem, this Gem Piano puzzle, and 
make fame and money out of it and out of the 
World's Fair. But then we are not in the piano busi- 
ness. 


Julius Bluethner. 
HE house of Julius Bliithner, of Leipzig, 
celebrated on November 7 its fortieth anniversary. 
The ceremonies began early, when, after an aubade by the 


band of the Eighth Infantry, the employés of the establish- 





and of course no superlative. 

Every exhibitor who received an Award had the 
privilege to interpret it as he deemed proper, and 
whatever he may interpret regarding his neighbor's 
Award (there were no competitors ; only neighbors) 
does notcount. His neighbor does what he does; he 
does the interpreting for himself. | 

Those who looked upon the time of universal | 
brotherhood (particularly in the piano and organ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


trade) as a purely iridescent dream, were brought to | 4 choral 


their senses by the general unanimity with which all 
the exhibitors accepted their Awards. The Lamb | 


andthe Lion lied together, and eternal peace is a| gegeben” sung by the Bliithner Singing Society. 
prospective possibility unless the Lamb forces an | oldest workman, Ed. Schimpfermann, then made a speech 
issue by publishing such an advertisement, which is | of congratulation to Mr. Bliithner, after which a poem by 





JULIUS BLUTHANER. 


ment, 500 in number, assembled in the large Festival Hall. 
‘*Dies ist der Tag des Herrn,” by Conradin 
Kreutzer, opened the proceedings, and was followed by 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Die Menschkeit Wiirde ist in eure Hand 
The 





Miiller von der Werra, set to music by Duke Ernst of Saxe. 
Coburg-Gotha, was given by the singing society, and the 
‘*Coronation March” from the ‘‘ Folkunger” ended this 
part of the exercises. Meanwhile a bust of Julius Bliithner, by 
Carl Seffner, was unveiled, and a multitude of floral presents 
were brought in. Mr. Herman Rabisch, in the name of 
the staff of the office department, in a short speech handed 
to Mr. Bliithner a photograph of a group of employés sur- 
rounding their chief, in front of a view of the factory. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams were received from 
the London branch of the house, the city of Leipzig, the 
Royal Conservatory, represented personally by Dr. Giin- 
ther, and countless friends—Dr. Smitt, Bernard Richter, 
Dr. Oscar Paul, Professor Reinecke, Conductor Paur, of 
Boston, &c. 

In the evening a concert and ball concluded the festivi- 
ties. During the day Mr. Bliithner received from the King 
of Saxony the cross of a knight of the Albert order, and 
from the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin the cross 
of a knight of the Greif order. 

Julius Bliithner was born March 11, 1824, at Falken- 
hayn, and after an apprenticeship to his father, a cabinet 
maker, began business in 1853 with three workmen, In 
1857 he employed 14 and now has over 600 men in the vari- 
ous departments of his factory. The firm now turns out 
8,000 instruments a year, the whole output from the start to 
date being about 40,000. 

In 1872, in connection with Dr. Gretschel, he published 
a book on ‘‘ Piano Manufacture, and Its History, -Technic 


and Theory.” 
S. STEWART, of Philadelphia, is out with 
S. his banjo and guitar journal for December and 
January. 
This journal contains full data regarding the great banjo 
club contest which occurs at the Academy of Music, Phil- 
adelphia, Saturday evening, January 13, 1894. 
This is the third banjo club contest which S. S. Stewart 
and Thos. J. Armstrong have organized. The two already 
given have been enjoyed by the music lovers of Philadel- 
phia both for the merits of the instrument and the novelty. 
The program for this third entertainment embraces 
features in connection with banjo playing heretofore un- 
known by the public, and which will advance the banjo as 
a musical instrument. All particulars regarding rules, &c., 
cau beobtained from Mr. Stewart, 221 and 223 Church 
street, Philadelphia. 
F. Muehlfeld & Co. 

HERE is one young concern manufacturing 

pianos in Harlem whose career is being watched with 
considerable interest by the trade. Some of the more pes- 
simistic have shaken their heads dubiously during the past 
few months and predicted a hard tussle for the young men. 
Their capital was not great at starting, and this is the 
second year of their business, two factors which would 
seem to warrant a pessimistic view of their affairs. If indi- 
cations can be relied upon F. Muehefeld & Co.—for that is 
the firm we have reference to—are not in need of any spe- 
cial sympathy. They have felt the depression of course, 
but have trimmed their sails accordingly. Their factory 
has been running on partial time. They have devised some 
new style cases, got out a new scale, and are doing as they 


say a ‘‘clean little business,” that will be longer by con- 
siderable before spring. 

As the trade know, Muehlfeld & Co. are selling their pi- 
anos for cash, and at a close margin, and for the money 








Stewart’s Journal. 





their instruments are worth investigating. 

















CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS ax» ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 


ASE FOR IT AT 


SENT BE 


CENT 
“CROWN” 


re Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is 


end from time to time | need piano and organ workmen. 
vou want vee Ser ps address, op postal, *“U what you 


233 (o 533 Canal 


CHICAGO. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- »- NEW YoRntFB. 


G. W. SAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








THE MUSICAL 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 





COURIER. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


==" PIANOS 


paces woverate nD GQ,.000 MADE  cvenr wstnunenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


- &C., Ae 


LF. HEPBURN ck CO. 
ROOM a BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Milis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 














HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franeisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILL iR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artista 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 

Price List, just issued, Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Soie 
Strings. The Albert **G"’ String:. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


R. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the E. J.A1 pert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 









HAMMACHER. SCHLEMMER 


209 sow et NEW YORK 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


MATERIALS 4N° 





ASS STRING 


CARVING 


SAWED&ENGRAVED PANELS 


| i a a ©) 


i Oed ea Oe 


162 & 164 WEST 2718 ST.NY 











HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. KX SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, —, 
174 and 176 Wabash —y om cumcnen, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN RA NCISOO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROB. & OO., Southwestern Agts., a a MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Age’ 
NEW TAVEN, CONN. . 














WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
Epna OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
y 


CustoMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


_PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO.,""Sarc"“ |: 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Boom 59, New York City. ; 
Factories; St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


"S0VGL LSYG HHL 19 CT IGNYE 











BUILT ON HONOR. 





Porsierly Foreman of Steinway & Sins’ Action Department. 
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——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Ch icago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR, W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








STHGHR ck CoO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms : 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Bend for Catalogue. 











KUSHsGERTS 


HIG 4 Clealli 


MepIVi PRICE 
DIANOS 











126-130 N.Union St. Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 





J tr 


SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. -——_i_ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


“STACK PIANOS 


HIGH CLASS ONLY. ST ae CK PI AN 0 Capital, 


7 $50,000.00. 
171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. C HINZE PIANO CO,, 


C,. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


nouse s oavis pianoco. UOULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 



































Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. | PIANO FORTES. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


C.A4 GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—— 


Grand ad Upright H AMI LTON 


PIANOS, ORGAN CO. 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.| Chicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 











Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 


musical authorities on application. 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 


ADAM SCHAAP, os, wx sno'se wexny orm 
Manufacturer of Pianos. | SHIP & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘UPRIGHT + PIANOS 


276 West Madison Street, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos Mathushek Pianos, 











Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 





FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Ave, 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








Gemunder Guitars, 








STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


367 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AUGUST POLLMANN, 
Mantecrarer oe MUSICAl ag 







Brass Band. 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, . The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies~ string instrument 
to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘ircacway. Mew York City. 


THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 


Fach Head can be tightened separately. 











Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
et, | 1171 weosdway,. 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


Brapsury Music Hatt, BROOKLYN, N., Y. Mawnuracrory, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Stre 
Address on hee 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. aie” BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tew TULLIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS, 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
{The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARI#. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
Sutttend Canaine t 26 Warren 8t., New York. 











SMANUFACTURER _ OF 
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SQUARE; & UPRIGHT) 
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EANG@'131 to 147 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


ta 


Os 





“ @ 
Cambridgeport Mass. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


RAILROAD. 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 
Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 




















metrpusnes 

C.N.STIMPSON 

&C0., 
Manufacturers PIANO 

of RKING 
Carved Legs, wee aie 

TRUSSES, Piano Legs, Trusses 

and Pilasters. 


PILASTERS, &e., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and aa 
Engraving Panels. 


Mahogany for 
SQUARE LEGS 


Grand, Square and FOR REPAIRING 
Upright Pianos, OLD PIANOS. 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
Westfield, Mass. 


Sawing, Carving 








514to518 W. 24th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


BLASIUS LUDWIG & C0. 
PIANO 
Ce 


WOODBURY, N. J. 











BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8S. STONE 


a rieRe Cason _ | 702-104 East 148th Sweet, 


NEW VORK. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT 4* "Reger 












ERVING, MASS. 
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ne 0 SHOW WEARTIN GUITARS 1 our rene 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
2@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 4! 




































For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


KURTZMANN Gi:54 OPULAR _ 
PIANOS, =f EASE EM 
ANOS. oh 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 


: MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to O96 NIAGARA ST, BUPPALO, X.Y. | 














oncrraite VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 























CEL SY : CEL Sy 
oe <& , — Highest Grade Instruments, ,o" ~% 
aaictenaedy tet 2, és By Frirst-Cxiass Artists OnLy. a fs: 5 
BAGH Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 6. Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. CAS 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, % tN x% 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


Grand, Square and Upright FIRST CLASS PIANO 
4pPf ANOS.? canTHE JOHN CHURCH Co.. ola ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1 876, CoNWNN oR Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Geid Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


Sete PIA WOS. G. CHEVREL, 


Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 B. 234 Street. Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 134th Street and Se aes GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Boulevard ‘ i : 
C. REINW ARTH, ’ Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS ee oat ee it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
, Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced WILLIAM TONK & BRO., iene = Yaga 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

386 and 388 Second Avenue, Pianos in America. §29™ Send for Catalogue. 
. Sts. ’ N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. | Tuned and Regulated. M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 








*40}3D0})}ddvw uo poy eq OL 
*“HOTOD AI £817 Ga4aPuLsa7mTI 


Agencies for several States still open. Trade k 


ndon Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.0. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 











Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers | 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piane | 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO, /PSMX JOEY On 


One door from St. Denis Hotel. 
+ agpiencmech egy — Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on ‘eee if 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MAN OUFACTURERS. Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Sdesired. Please state reference when ordering. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. ‘The Boston 




















Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. Durability R: 

The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets tom lete. 
¥ "Bed of IWEXCELLED pL] and - 
Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICE AND FACTORY; Tone, L Beauty ( 


ESSEX, CONN. rvoRYTTon, COnwN. 


Metcalf Piano Go., DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
per ter, N, ¥. LEHR hin ‘sm: ORGAN | - 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. “a 


i dite ; THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is ‘far ahead of the 
— to procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. Ww 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


447, 449, 451, 453 and = West 26th Street, EH. LEAR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


PRICE MODERATE. 








Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
A! frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


% %& % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St... Jamestown, N. Y. 





STH, °CcEt Se 


BOLE AGENT, 


IMU SiC 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


i9s0 THIRD AVAINUE, NEW TORE. 


TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


MANUFAC 


WIRE. 





JARDINE & Son 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 

818 & 920 Bast S9th St,, Now York, 

LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. ¥Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch.; 
ki. Y..4: St. Paul’s E. Ch., 












Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 
Fifth Avenue Pres. 


- Gi. t ‘Ki ns Taber- FANCY WOODS, 
Phiniclna.'s: Teimy ch, | 420 and 427 Rast Righth St., Rast River 
NEW YORK. 


ow Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


_BROWN & PATTERSON, 


PLATES, 







































RICHARDSON 
Guest Grape or Work. Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


—= NASSAU, N. Y. | 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 














"AAG L COLE & SO) WW XSSNER 








Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, “Eusbished i847, . READING mass. | 





HIGH GRADE, 
MODERATE PRICE. 


PIANOS. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 


296 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








ALSO 


Le i PIANO HARDWARBSB. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found, ——_/_- 


SEND FOR PRICES, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS, SCARFS, LAMPS, &c., 
MERIDEN, CONN, 








THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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STEINW Ax 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Siremvway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—53d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite s2oth Street, New York City. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soxnmer PIano,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 


“SoHMER Piano” has the following trade mark 


Every genuine 
stamped upon the sounding board : 





< 
& De * SOHM en’ 
© Finm to Alt 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149-165 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST «.« 
g FIRST «a. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 











ALFRED UOLGE sl 


AWARD FOR SOUNDING BOARDS. 








“The Sou 


nd Boards for Concert and Parlor 


Grands and Upright Pianos are made of the 


selected with 
joined, finished 


a 


(Signed) 


highest grade of spruce. 


Cut in their own forests, 
extreme care, perfectly matched, 
and tapered.” 

Max ScHIEDMAYER, Judge. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
East Seventeenth Street. 


The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 









LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 











